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HE tempeftuous weather we met 


ever fecing my own, or any other 
country ; but after a long and 
dangerous voyage I am at laft 
DR atrived fafe at London. ‘The 
diftance of time fince I left you, has, I fear, al- 
moft made you forgetme. I would have fent to 
you much fooner, if I could have entertain’d you 
with fomething worth perufing ; but you niay 
_ falily imagine I muft be fome time.in a ftrange 
country hefore I could prefume to fend you any 


£: : ita; oct 
tolerable account of the manners and cuftoms of | 
the People. There are innumerable more diffi-- 


culties in travelling than are imagin’d: at one’s 


with at fea, made me defpair of os 


Bo firft , 
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firft fetting out, we then think of ncthing but - 


pleafure and delight; but were it not for the 
novelties one meets with to divert the mind, the 
fatigues. would be intolerable. Strange cuftoms, 
religion and laws, the manner of diet, the lofs 
of the Society of one’s intimate friends, makes 
-one feem.in a defert amidft thoufands of People. 
‘But I begin now to be a little acquainted, and 
can converfe in the Englifh language to be under- 
ftood. My chief employment is in learning the 
nature of the Enelifh conftitution, and the man- 
mers of the People. In compliance therefore 
with your requeit and my promife, I here fend 
you the beft account I am able of the kingdom 
of England. I-fhall neither -burthen you with 
trifles, nor omit any thing material; the coun- 
try abounds with fo much diverfity, that I fhall 
be ever fending fomething new. I expe you 
will fend me.a particular account of the Tranf- 
actions at home; for notwithftanding I here meet 
‘with occurrenceswhich daily employ my thoughts, 
yet the impreffion my dear native country and 
friends has made in my mind, will always find 
the firft place. When I confider the ties of 
friendfhip, the many agreeable hours of con- 
 werfation, the topics upon which we us’d to dif- 
courfe, and what infinite Satisfaction I receiv’d, 
makes meat fome times like a child wean’d from 
the breaft ; my fpirits as it were fink within me, 


and feem to languifh and pine after their native . 


air. But reafon affifts me in thefe melancholy 
Hours, refrefhes my drooping foul, and foon makes 

_ gmealiveagain. Iam confcicus my time will not 
Ren Di ye 
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be loft, and all my toil and labour will be reward~-— 
ed, by the knowledge and experience [ thall 
gain ; which will afford me an infinite fatisfac- 
tion, when Providence, who guides and directs 
us, fhall vouchfafe to fend me a fafe return to my 
dear friends and native country. 

I PROCEED now to give you fome account of 
England, and did intend to begin with the city 
of London ; but I have fince alter’d my refolu- 
tion. In this Letter therefore you’ll find fome 
account of its ancient inhabitants, climate, go- 
vernment, and titles of honour enjoy’d by the 
prefent inhabitants, with fuch necefiary obferva- 
tions as fhall occur to my mind. 

I have taken a great deal of pains to inform 
my felf concerning the original of the Englifh 
people; but all to no purpofe ; for there are fuch 
diverfity of opinions upon this fubject, that none 
are to be depended upon; fome imagine them to | 
be originally created here ; but their religion in- 
ftruGting them, that there was once an univerfal 
deluge, in which the whole world was deftroy’d, 
except a mancall’d Noah, and his family, they 
from thence conclude, all nations in the world 
are defcended from this Noah and his fons, and — 
of courfe the people of this ifland ; for you mutt 
underftand, that the Chriftians, though at fo wide 
a diftance from the Jews in opinion, yet ac- 
knowledge the Jewifh traditions; I take much 
delight in fearching into the myfteries of religion ; 
and’ fhall hereafter communicate fuch ftrange 
accounts as will aftonifh you; but you muft wait — 
with patience till then, becaufe what I intend to 
piace B 2 ‘write 
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write will be. from my own knowledge and ob- 


. 4#ervation. 


‘Tue Englifh, or Britifh people before the 
Roman conqueft, were rude and barbarous ; 
they painted their bodies, and covered their 
nakednefs with plates of iron, which was 
more efteemed by them than gold to other na- 
tions. ‘They were governed by feveral. kings, 


"one independent on the other. ‘They worfhipped 


various deities, and are faid to have had recourfe to 
unclean fpirits to gratify their private revenge. 
‘They facrificed human flefh, which ceremony 
was performed by their Druids or Priefts, whofe 
office was much rever'd. ‘Chey were the in- 
firu€tors of youth, the interpreters of facred rites; 


cand their decifions in all controverfies and offences 


were deem’d facred; thofe who refus’d obe- 


dience to their decrees, loft their privileges, and. 


‘were excommunicated the Church. “They had 
mo ceremony of marriages; living together in 
common ; but this cuftom was obferv’d, that the 


aman who had a maid’s virginity was the reputed 


father of all the children fhe bore. . ‘They were 
brave in war, notapt to quarrel, impatient of in- 
juries, and .refolute in revenging them. ‘Their 


habits were generally made of skins, and huts 


their habitations, ‘Thus much for the ancient 
Britains. . 
Tue Englith are now avery polite people, of 


excellent converfation, good learning and fenfe,. 
much addigted to melancholy and felf-murder,, 
of which I fhall hereafter ‘peak imeresit darge m 

| they 
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they delight much in drefs, and envy each other’s - 
greatnefs, from the higheft to the loweft ;_ they 
are very ftubborn, infomuch that the children 
will undergo fevere beating, and not be made 
to acknowledge a fault at laft. This temper is 
fometimes attended with ill effects among the _ 
poorer fort of people; for rather than fubmit 
they'll lofe their livelihood. They-are {tout fol- 
diers, if they have good provifions, but very dead- 
hearted when in want: They are in general rich, 
and of courfeluxurious. “They have much fhow 
of religion without practice, and notwithftanding 
the kingdom abounds with innumerable temples, 
it is efteem’d witty and pleafant converfation to 
ridicule their Deity. Let thefe general obferva- 
tions fatisfy you for the prefent, I fhall now pro- 
ceed to give you.a defcription of the country. 

ENGLAND is divided from Scotland by the 
rivers I'weed and Solway. It is furrounded with. 
Water; from Weymouth, in the county of Dor-~ 
fet, to Berwick. upon. Tweed, the laft town in” 
England, it is about 280 miles long; and from 
St. David’s Head in thecounty of Pembroke, to 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, 260 miles broad. It is 
_ of atriangular Form, and in circumference about 
_ Iooo miles, 

Ir, is divided again into two Parts, viz. Eng- 
landand Wales; for notwithftanding the Welth- 
men are govern’d.by Englifh laws, they retain. 
their original language to this Day. The Severn, 
a large and navigable river, divides the two coun- 
tries ; tho’ anciently it is faid.to be divided. by a 


| ‘ large ditch eighty mileslong, dug by Offa king of 
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the Mercians, No Welfhman was to pafs this 
. ditch on pain of lofing his right-hand, 
ENGLAND is fituated in a delightful and fem- 
perate climate, the fummers not too fearching; 
nor the winters too cold; it iswell watered with 
rivers, many of which are navigable, as the 
‘Thames, the Severn, &c. it has frequent and 
pleafant fhowers of rain, which makes the earth 
yery fertile; and no labour is wanting to improve 
nature by the Enelifh husbandmen ; land, which 
not many years fince was woods and almoft de- 
ferts, is now either pafture or arable; fens and 
marfhy grounds are niade capable of producing 
great crops of grain; and in adry feafon the far- 
mers of them get great profit. Notwithftanding 
the vaft increafe of people in this kingdom, were 
it not for the great quantities of wheat which are 
exported, its price would be fo low, as to render 
the farmersincapable of paying their rents, Pafture 
Jands have been likewife wonderfully improved ; 
_the number of cattle in this kingdom, is almoft in- 
credible, were one not an eye witnels. I fhall not 
wonder to hear you doubt the truth of it ; for 
there is no nation in the world produces the like 
quantity ; and it may very juftly befaid, that no 
people whatever eat fo much flefh as Englifhmen. 
Phe chief grain produced: here, is wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, peafe, beans, and tares; the chief 
~~eattle for eating are oxen: arid fheep. — Fith is 
likewife plentiful, both from the frefh and falt 
water ; fuch as Cod, haddock, turbut, plaice, 
flounders, &c, as are in the Frefh water, falmon, 
aro perch, barbel, sak roch, dace, gudgeons, 
: carp, 


fe. 
carp, afd tench, with many other forts, which are” 
very delicate; and abundance of fhell-fifh. Here: 
is alfo venifon, but it is either upon the King’s~ 
‘ehafes or forefts, or confin’d to the parks and en- 
‘clofures of ‘the nobility and gentlemen of large 
eftates ; which makes it very dear. Here are 
plenty of fowl both tame and wild, as partrid- 
ges, pheafants, woodcocks, fnipes, ducks, teal, 
widgeon, &c. and for tame fowls, there are 
turkeys, geefe,, ducks, pidgeons, &c. in fhort, 
the country abounds with every thing neceflary 
for the fupport and paftime of its inhabitants. 
Excellent horfes are bred here, whether we con- 
fider them for fwiftnefs, beauty, or labour. 
' "The latter fort are of infinite fervice in conveying 
goods in the inland country; for tho’ here are 
feveral navigable rivers, yet in many places the 
people are obliged to have their goods fent them 
by land carriage, which makes this city abound 
with very commodious inns for the reception of 
carriers ; the different counties being chiefly fup- 
plied with neceffaries from London, which is a 
fort of Magazine to the whole kingdom. Here. 
are abundance of ftage-coaches, for the conve- 
nience of travellers; there being fcarce a town of 
note in the kingdom, but has a ftage belonging to 
it; fuch a number of carriers and {tages mutt 
therefore neceffarily require abundance of able 
horfes, which the people take great care to breed ; 
and there are feveral fairs where the dealers buy” 
them, prrticularly one every week in London,. 
which is kept in a fpacious. place, call’d-Smith-- 
field. | as 
B. 4: You: 
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You would be furpriz’d to fee how the gentle- 
men admire the horfes bred for fwiftnefs ; 
more care being taken for the: fupport of them 
than for many poor families; and by the ex- 
ceffive delight I have obferv’d fome gentlemen 
take inthem, it is much to be doubted whether 
the lofs of a favourite horfe would not caufe more 
grief than the lofs of a wifeor an only fon. Thefe 
creatures afford the nobility and gentry great di- 
verfion during the fummer feafon. The vaft 
fums of money depending on their fwiltnefs, ren- 
ders it deferving the title of,, The game of borfe 


race; there is no game more deftructive than this ;, 


tradefmen purfue it, and ruin purfues them. 

‘The earth in many places is well ftor’d with 
mines of lead, tin, iron, and fome of filver. 
‘The tin mines are very ferviceable to this king- 
dom, and the Profits arifing from them very con- 
derable. Here are ikewife) great plenty of coal 
mines, In thefe.mines or pits vaft numbers of 
people: are employed; they are a fort of fub- 
. terraneous creatures, being the. greateft part_of 
their lives bury’d under ground; and-run great 
hazards of lofing their lives ; you may ima- 
cine fomething of the nature of thefe mines, and 
the lives of thofe who work in them, from the 
following narration, which isyan inconteftible 
truth, 

Own Friday the 17th of November, 1735, 
as Jofeph Smith, aged upwards of fixty, Edward 
Peacock, Abraham Peacock his fon, all of the 
_parith of Beeton, and Thomas Hemins, of Man- 
gotshield, all coal-miners, were wedging out.the 


coal 
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coal in a coal-mine, near Mile-hill in King’s 
wood, (rented by leafe of Thomas Chefter, Eg; 
by Jofeph Jefferies, Edward Willmot, and ‘Tho- 
mas Nafh) on a fudden a prodigious torrent of 
water burfted out of a vein, that all of them were 
in immediate danger of death, not knowing whi- 
ther to go to efcape their dreaded fate, . for. want of 
their lights, which were all extinguifhed by the 
water, every man therefore fhifted for himéelf as 
providence direCted. him. Such was:their con~ 
fternation’ and-horror, that go which way, they 
would, danger was near them, either of drown: 
ing or breaking their necks, the mine being fix- 
teen fathom deep, with many flants and craggy 


places, In this diftrefs they crawl’d, fometimes 


on their hands and knees, from place to place to 
avoid the water ; and getting to a rifing ground, 
they continued there fome time, when proceed- 
ing farther, they at length came to what they 
call in the mines a hatching, a high flant from 
whence coal had been dug, and in which the boy 
had fecured himfelf, making lamentable moan, 
and giving himfelf up todeath.. “Chethree men 
came together by calling toeach other. In their 
way to the hatchin Jofeph Peacock found a bit 
of beef anda cruft of bread,. weighmeg as they 
fuppos’d in all about four ounces,: which they e- 
qually divided. ,"The boy’s. fituation being the 
mioft fecure, they continued there to the time ot : 
their relief, and made the boy fetch them water 
in his Hat, as be{t knowing the way, which was 
but a poorlittle by the time he return’d with it ; 
but. the water falling canfiderably, it became fo 
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dangerous to have a fupply, that the boy’ could’ 
not be prevailed on to fetch any more, which 
forced them to the neceffity of drinking their 


own urine, and chew fome chips, which 


Jofeph Smith had cut from a coal-basket: he 
accidentally found ;_ which being all gone, and 
the old man lofing his knife, they could get no 
more from this basket. Being all ready to pe- 
rifh for want of moifture, Jofeph Smith chew’d 
apiece of hisfhoe, which not anfwering his end, 
he took a refolution of endeavouring to come 


at the water; in which attempt he tumbled twice, . 


and would have been drown’d each time, had 
not Edward Peacock ventured to fave him. What 
with the heat of the place they were in, the finell 
of their urine, the naufeous fumes of their own 
bodies, their want of water, meat, &c. during 
fu long a time, cannot be look’d upon otherwife 
than a miracle at their being alive. One would 
think it impoffible four perfons fhould fuftain life 
after fo long a hardfhip, and with only the {mall 
portion of four ounces of meat and bread. 
-Towarps theclofe of their deplorable mi- 
fery, which was till Monday the 17th of No- 


vember 1735, ten days from the burfting of the: 


Vein, they were taken out of their difmal cell ; the 
oldman, JofephSmith, began to yield to nature, 
and grew delirious ; and indeed the reft gave over 
all hopes of relief, and began to decline too by 


weaknefs; tho’ being healthy young perfons could’ 


have held out feveral days longer. 
Ar the firft burfling of the vein, there were 


four other boys in the fame mine, but being at what: 


they 
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they call the tip of the work, and hearing the 
noife of the water, made the beft of their way to. - 
arope, crying to the people on the furfaceto pull: 
them up, which was not fo fpeedy but the water” 
was at the laft boy’s heels, who as the other three. 
were haling up, catch’d hold of one of his com-- 
panion’s feet, and all got fafe to the top. 

Tuts being nois’d in the neighbouring hamlets, - 
great numbers of people reforted daily to the pit,. 
and divefscolliers ventur’d down at different times, . 
in order to relieve their unfortunate brethren ;- 
but perceiving a black damp in the work, which: 
they reckon the moft dangerous, and admitting” 
of no lighted candle, were as often obliged to. 
return, till providence had ordered others to a. 
more fuccefsful attempt, viz. Sampfon Phipps, . 
‘Thomas Somers, Mofes Reynolds, and Thomas 
Smith, fon to old Jofeph Smith, who prudently’ 
carried down. a parcel of coals on fire, which fo: 
draughted the damp, that they got their mifera-- 
ble brethren, except Thomas Bolifons who was. 
all the time miffing and fuppos’d to be drowned. 

WHeEN they were brought into the open air, . 
their fight entirely failed them for fome time, and 
were all weak and feeble ;’ but after having ‘fome: 
comfortable refrefhment, they all walk’d ‘to their 
refpective homes, to the great furprize of the peo- - 
ple prefent. eek 

Bene told the long time of their calamity, 
they were under a confternation, not thinking it - 
had been above five or fix days, — i 

THE morning of their never-to-be-forgotten 
prefervation, Thomas Smith, fon to old Jofeph 
; Smith, 
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Smith, intended to befpeak a coffin for his father” 
and his mother had made preparation for his fu- 
neral. You muft excufe the formality of this re- 
lation, it being of a very particular nature. — 

‘THERE are many thoufand people, whofe 
_ whole. fupport depends upon the coal-trade ; and 
the great number of fhips employed, are a fort 
of nurfery to the royal navy of England. 

Tue Englifh government is.form’d upon the 
fineft model in the world; it isan hereditary li- 
mited monarchy, and govern’d by laws-and cu- 

“ftoms of its own making, A wife and good 
king reigns-with pleafure ; his Subjects contribu- 
ting. with a ready mind to the fupport of his ho- 
nour and dignity: Ifaforeign prince was to me- 
nace or infult a Britith king, the whole nation. 
would be in flames, to revenge the injury. A’ 
certain prince in Europe,. whofe obligations te 
the Englifh nation are well known,, is fenfible of 
this truth. 

Iz a. king on the other hand, endeavours to 
 deftroy or.even infringeon the liberties of the fub- 
jet, he becomes the moft miferable of men. 
His people. then become obftinate, and fo far 
from. granting extraordinary fupplies, will not 
grant neceflary ones, He is. hated, his court a- 
bandoned by men of fpiritand honour, and none 
but flatterers, fools, and bafe cowards attend 
him. The fpirit of the Englith people plainly 
difcovers -itfelf, by taking a fhort view of the 
reien. of king Charles the firft; that prince, the? 
in himfelf, a good and pious man, yet by a few 
wrong fteps in goverument, and oppofing and dif 
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folving his parliaments, embarras’d the nation ima’ 
domeftic bloody <war, and himfelf at laft fell . 
afacrifices -His.unhappy fon, king James the 
fecond, contrary to the advice of his elder bro- 
ther Charles*the fecond, and the fatal confe- 
quence which attended his father, run into the 
mott deftrudtive {chemes which could poffibly be 
form’d ; priefts were his counfellors, Rome his 
darling, and bigottry deftroyed his reafon. His 
fubjeéts grew jealous, of their liberties; they plain- 
ly perceiving the conftitutiom in danger of being 
fubverted,. form’d. themfelves into bodies,. invi- 
ted the. prince of. Orange, who marry’d. king 
James’s daughter; he accepted the invitation; 
ran the-hazard.of the Seas, fav’d this. kingdom 
from. deftruction:; the father-in-law abdicates, 
the prince of Orange is made king, tyranny is de- 
ftroy’dand liberty reftor’d. ‘Thus the mair who: ~ 
governed fo great. a people lived to hear himfelf 
-branded with the character of a. run-a-way, and 
faw another in. pofleffion of a kingdom he 
might with honour have enjoyed. 

In this revolution of government no blood 
was {pilt, norany cruelties exercis’d ; the Prince 
of Orange however at his firft landing was fome- 
what terrified, the Englith gentlemen, not join- 
ing, him fo foon as he expected, and the unhappy 
fare of the duke of Monmouth being ftill frefh 
in his Memory, created. in him much. uneafinefs, 

NotrwitfHsranpDincG he was.invited here 
by the Voice of the Nation to proteét them in 
_their ancient rights and privileges, and muft have 
fell a facrifice.to.. King. James, hadthe Englith 

' ' prov’d 
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-prov’d faithlefS; yet a late famous Hiftorian 
Of his own Times, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, bifhop 
of Salisbury, endeavour’d to prove his Right of 
Conquef? ; for which he was very much cen- 
fured, and the difcourfe in which he endeavoured 
to prove it was burnt by the common hangman, 

Iw this the true Spirit of the Englith plainly 
difcovered itfelf; for where would have been 
the difference between fubmitting to the arbitrary 
power of King James, and the conqueft of the’ 
Prince of Orange? King James acted at leaft 
under the fhadow of law, but a Conqueror im-. 
pofes what laws he pleafes upon his captives, and’ 
makes them fubmit to the yoke of flavery ; for 
can there be greater flaves than a conquer’d peo- 
ple? ‘Thus much for the politicks and religion. 
-of bifhop Burnet. 

THE Kings of England have great homage: 
fhewn them. by their fubjects ; they ftile them- 
felves in the plural number, Ve ; they are fpoke 
to by the title of Your Adajefty, and Sir. ‘They 
are ferv’d on the knee, and have all the honour’ 
paid them which can poffibly be imagin’d. ‘Their 
-perfons are fo facred, that it is High Treafon to 
-confpire or imagine their death: even to kill any 
of their chief officers, as the Judges executing’ 
their office, or to counterfeit the King’s coin or 
feal, is deemed High Treafon. For the better 
fecurity of their perfons, they have cup-bearers, 
carvers, and other fworn officers to be their 
tafters ; likewife guards, both horfe and foot, to: 
watch and attend their Royal perfons both nightx 
‘and day, who are the moft compleat and beft 
cloath’d 
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eloath’d men which perhaps any King in Europe 
can boaft of ; and great care is taken by his pre- 
fent Majefty to prevent their receiving any abufe : 
which makes them perform their duty, and pre- 
ferve their Sovereign, not as mercenary troops, 
but as faithful fervants and loyal fubjects. In cafe of 
ficknefs, no phyfick out to be given their kings, 
without mature advice; and every fubject is 
bound to defend and protect their royal perfons 
with both life and fortune. ee 
| he coronation of a King, he is anointed . 
with oil, and invefted with a prieftly garment, 
and madé capable of fpiritual jurifdiction, and 
is an external Bifhop of the Church, fupreme 
Paftor of England, and Defender of the Faith. 
He has not only the right of ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment, but hath alfo the tenths and firft fruits 
of all fpiritual livings. ‘eu 

' Tue King, by his royal prerogative, and 
without act of parliament, hath power to make 
war or peace, contract leagues, and fend ambafla- 
dors; to grant commiffions, to difpofe of fhips of 
war, ammunitions, caftles, fortrefles, magazines, 
ports, havens, Gc, He has power tocoin money, 
and may by his letters patents ere€t new bifhop- 
ricks, univerfities, collezes, hofpitals, and free 
fchools ; he may grant charters to cities or towns, 
_ and endue them with particular privileges. He 
may erect new courts of judicature. where he 
pleafes, make forefts, chafes, &c. may grant let- 
ters cf mart, call, prorogue, adjourn, and dif 
folve parliaments at his royal pleafure ; tho’ this 
lait ufe of his power is attended. with fatal-ef 
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fedts, as has been before obferv’d. He isa thie 


Gantain of honour, he creates nobility and makes. 


gentry. He appoints all his officers both for fea-. 


and ljand, alfo. magiftrates, bifhops, and other 
officers of church and ftate. He hath power to 
pardon criminals, after being capitally convicted 
by a due courfe of law. 

THE power of the King. being thus exten- 
five, and too much to be executed “by any one 
man; his Majefty therefore appoints fome. of his 
moft "worthy and faithful fubjects.to. be his Privy 


Counfellors, who meet twice-a week, viz. Sun- 
days and “Thurfdays.; every one there gives his 


opinion concerning national affairs. They are 
fworn to the utmoft of their powers and abilities 
truly to advife and counfel the King, and to 
keep fecret his Majefty’s countels, But left there 
fhould be fome traitors among them, the King 
felects a few out of thefe, which is call’d a ca- 
binet counfel, in whom his Majefty, confides 
in a more particular manner. 

‘THE King’s court is freed from the ariGes 
tion of any other except that of the. lord ftew- 
ard; and in his abfence.to the treafurer and. 
comptroller of the. King’s houfhold, with: the. 
{teward of the marfhalfea, who by virtue. of. 
their offices may hear and determine treafon,, 
felony, and all mifdemeanours committed within 
the court. The King’s palace is deemed fo 
facred, that no infolencies are fuffered therein.. 
Striking is not only forbidden, but attended 
both with corporal and pecumiary punifhments 5 
if blood be. drawn, the right hand is to.be cut 


off, . 
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off, the execution of which is performed with 
great ceremony, in the following manner; the ~ 
fergeant of the King’s wood-yard brings. to: the 
place ef execution a fquare block, a beetle, fta- 
ple, and cords to faftenthe hand; the yeoman 
of the fcullery provides a great fire of coals by 
the block, where the fearing irons, brought by 
the chief farrier, are to be ready for the. chief 
furgeon ; cold water and vinegar are brought 
by the groom of the faucery ; the chief officers 
of the pantry and cellar are likewife to be rea- _ 
dy, one with a cup of red wine, and the other 
with a manchet, to offer the criminal. The 
fergeant of the ewry is to bring linnen to wind 
about the arm; the yeoman of the poultry 
brings a cock to lay it on, the yeoman of the 
chandlery fear’d cloths, the mafter cook a fharp 
dreffer-knife, which at the place of execution 
is to be held upright by the fergeant of. the lar- 
der, till execution be perform’d by an officer 
appointed for that purpofe. After this the cri- 
minal fhall be punifhed during life, and fin’d at 
the King’s pleafure. 

T HE dominions of the king of England are 
at prefent very large, for befides the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, or Great Britain, and 
Ireland, there are many iflands adjacent, as the 
ifles of Orkney, or Orcades, in number thirty- 
two, which are feated againft the northern cape 
of Scotland; the ifles of Shetland, alfo under the 
Scottifh dominions, The Hebrides in number 
44, feated weftward of Scotland. The Sorlings — 
lying in the weftern cape of Cornwall. The 

Sporades 
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Sporades, being feveral ifles difperfed about the 
Britith feas; the chief of thefe are, Man, feated 
betwixt England, Scotland and Ireland ; Jerfey 
and Garnfey, on the French coaft; Wight ad~ 
joining to Hantfhire ; Portland, part of Dorfet- 
fhire ; Stepeholms and Flathom in Somerfetfhire ; 
Aibbre in Chefhire; Denny in Monmouth- 
fhire; Cadley in Pembrokefhire; Anglefey, 
which is one of the Welfh counties; Sheppey 
in Kent: Northey, Ofey, and Horfey in Effex ; 
Ferne, Cocket, and Holy-Iile in Northumber- 
land; with many others. In America he has 
very large dominions; as Virginia, Maryland, 
New-York, New-England, Newfoundland, Ca- 
rolina, Georgia ; all thefe are on the conti- 
nent; he has likwife feveral ifles, as Jamaica,, Bar- 
badoes, Bermudas, Antigua, &c. 

Tue king’s revenue for the fupport and digni- 
ty of the crown Is very great; his fubjects readily 
granting every thing he in reafon defires; by 
which means his power and ftrength is dreaded 
both by fea and land. Wo prince in Chriften- 
dom dare attack him; for the lofs of one battle 
would be their ruin, they having nothing ‘but 
the Sea to fly to. 

- Tue queen of England, during the life of 
the king, has as much ftate as any queen in 
Chrifendom ; the confpiring her death, or at- 
tenpting to violate her chaftity, is high trea- 
fon. She is'the fecond perfon in the realm, and. 
hath her court and officers apart. : ar 

Tue king’s eldeft fon is born duke of Corn- 

wall, and enjoys all the profits of the faid gr 
“ nt 
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He is likewife created prince of Wales, Itis high . 
treafon to confpire his death ; he has a great deal 
of refpect fhown him, as being next heir to the 
crown. He lives in great magnificence and fplen- 
dor, and has his feveral officers, 

THE younger fons of the king have their titles 

from creation not birth ; as dukes, marquifes, or 
earls, according to the pleafure of the king. 
» Tue daughters of the kings of England are 
ftiled princeffes; and the title of Royal Highnefs 
is attributed to all the kings children; who are 
much refpected and honoured. 

THE fervants in ordinary to his majefty, are 
not only privileged from ferving parifh offices 
where they dwell, but are alfo protected from 
atrefts and imprifonments ; but they are not by 
this means protected from law, and at their plea- 
fure to take up goods, and defy their creditors 
to fue them for payment; redrefs is to be ob- 
tain’d from the Board of Green-Cloth ; for the 
king himfelf, being the fountain of juftice, and 
defender of his fubjects rights, it is not to be 
fuppos’d he will protect his own fervants in vil- 
Jany. | 

T 1 degrees of honour in Englandare dukes, 
archbifhops, marquifes, earls, vifcounts, bifhops, 
barons, knights, efquires, and gentlemen, » 

THe nobles of each degree take the right of 
precedency accordine to their feniority of creas 
tion, except thof who hold offices under the 
king ; as the lord chancellor, lord prefident of 
his majefty’s council, lord privy feal, lord high 
chamberlain, éc, ie ie | ae 
wedoc THE 
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THE privileges of the Englifh nobility are 
very great; their perfons are freed from all ar- 
refts, outlawries, or attachments ; they may in 
their journeys to court, being fummoned thither, 
or to parliament by the king’s writ, letter. or 
meflenger, kill one or two deer out of the king’s 
park ; and the like may done at their return. 
‘They give not their evidence upon oath, but up- 
on their honour. They are try’d by their own 
peers; with many other valuable privileges, 

_A Duke is next to the king in honour ; 
he is created by patent and cin¢éture of fword, impo- 
pofition of acap, and coronet of gold on his head, 
and a verge of gold put in his hand. This dig» 
nity was at firft conferred upon the moft brave 
in war, but is now hereditary; he is ftiled The 
illufirious, mofi high and noble Prince, or his Grace. 
‘The armonial enfigns by which they are diftin- 
guifhed from other nobles, is the coronet on which 
the helmet ftands, viz. a ducal crown flowre. 
_., ARCHBISHOPS are the next in dignity ; but 
more particularly the archifhop of Canterbury; 
his title is Primate and Metropolitan over all Eng- 
land; he is ftiP?d Als Grace; likewile The.moft 
Reverend Father in.Gad ;. he has great privileges 
and authority; he appoints the, lent-preachers, 
has power. to keep courts of judicature concern- 


ing ecclefiaftical affairs ; as the court of arches, the 


court of audience, the court of faculties, the pre= 
rogative court, and the court of pecukars: he hath 
the power of all probats of wills, and. granting 
letters of adminiftration where the perfons. de- 
ceafed has left five pounds or upwards out of the 


diocefe. 
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diocefe where he died. He has powerto make 
the wills of all fuch perfons within his province 
inteftate, and to adminifter their goods either to 
their relations, or to pious ufes, according to his 
own difcretion, He has power to grant publick 
notaries, and appoint guardians; he may like- 
wife grant to fick or ancient People difpenfations 
to eat flefh in the time of prohibition. 

A Marquis is created by a cincture of a 
fword, impofition of a cap of honour, with a 
coronet, and delivering of a patent into his hand. 
He is ftil’d, The Right Honourable. His coronet 
is part flowered, and part pyramidal pearled, the 
flowers and pearls being of equal height. 

AN earl is created by a cinQure of a fword, 
a mantle of {tate put upon him by the king, with 
a cap and coronet upon’ his head, and a patent 
given into his hand. He is ftild, The Right 
Honourable, His coronet is pyramidal, pointed 
and pearled, having flowers intermixed, but much 
fhorter than the pearled puints, 

A Viscount is created with the'fame cere- 
mony as anearl, he is ftil’d, The Right Honour- 
able, His coronet is only pearled, with a clofe 
row of pearls. 

BisHops are likewife peers of the realm’; but 
in the reign of king Charles the fecond, there 
was a hard ftrugele, whether they had a right 
to vote in capital cafes; but-they at daft were con- 
firmed in their privileges ; by which: means the 

duke of York, afterwards king James the fecond, 
gain’d his point ; and he requited the bifhops for 
. ahah 
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thie fervice done him, by honouring them with 
the tower! 

A Baron is created by patent, is ftil’d, The 
Right Honourable; his coronet hath but fix large 
pearls about it; whereas the vifcounts is thick 
befet. br 

BARONETS were created by king James the 
firft of England; they were by their inftitution 
to maintain within the province of Ulfter inIre- . 
land for three years thirty foot foldiers at eight 
pence a day; inftead of which they now anfwer 
a thoufand pound to the king, at their firft 
creation, [hey bear the arms of Ulfter in the 
moft convenient place of their efcutcheon. ‘This 
is indeed an hereditary honour, but not entitled 
to the privileges of the nobility; if they fit in 
.. parliament, they are chofe as commoners of 
England. A perfon who receives this honour, 
ought to be of good reputation and family, atleaft 
of three defcents, and be poflefs’d of an eftate of 
at leaft a thoufand pound a year. 

KNIGHTHOOD isa very ancient and honour- 
able order, and is fuppofed to be beftowed: on 
none but men of worth: and merit; and altho’ 
their honour dies with them; yet their heirs, 
tho’ not worth ten pound a year, may keep grey- 
hounds, fetting dogs, and nets for taking phea- 
fants and fartridges; and are entitled to all the 
privileges of game; if they are in holy orders, 
say hold more than one benefice. 

| Tuere are various degrees of knights, viz. 
knights of the garter, knights, baronets, knights 
of the Bath, and knights bachelors, ARE, 
KNIGHTS 
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KwnicuHts of the garter, or of St. George, is 
an order of the moft honour of any in England, 
making them companions with kings and empe- 
rors. Itis the moftancient and honourable order 
in Chriftendom ; it was inftituted by the victo- 
rious king Edward the third, in the twenty 
third year of his reign, and by him called knights 
of the blue garter. He appointed his fucceflors, 
the kings of England, as chief, and the num- 
ber to be twenty-five other knights, fo that with 
the king, there.are twenty-fix ; which number 
is never to be increafed. ‘The folemnity of mak- 
ing thefe knights is peformed at Windior, where 
the great king Edward, the founder, was born ; 
and the ceremony is performed with great mag- 
nificence, "There are belonging to this order 
fourteen fecular canons, who are priefts, thir- 
teen vicars, and twenty-fix poor knights, who 
are maintained by the college ; there are like- 
wife the prelate of the garter, the chancellor of 
the garter, the regifter, the principal king at 
arms, called garter king at arms, and the ufher 
of the garter, The mark of diftinGion, they 
‘wear in common, is a blue ribbon or garter, with 
the figure of St. George and the dragon fix’d to it; 
they likewife wear a blue garter about their leg, 
richly adorn’d, with thefe words in gold letters 
Hon foit qui mal y penfe, fhame be to him that 
evil thinks, | 

- Upon the left fide of their breaft, upon their 
outward garment, they, wear a filver ftar, of 
rich embroidery ; but on feitival days they are to 
wear a furcoat, a mantle, a high black velvet 


cap, 
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cap, a collar of SS’s, with other badges of hon- 
nour and magnificence. This is an order of 
great efteem in foreign countries, whofe kings 
have ever thought it an honour to he admitted 
into the fellowfhip. None under nobility were 
admitted into this order till of late years. 

A Kwicurt Banneret isof much honour and 
renown, it is conferred by the king under the 
royal flandard difplay’d, for fome fignal fervice 
performed in war. 

Kwicuts of the Bath are ancient and honour- 
able, they are fo termed on account of their bath- 
ing before the honour. is conferred; they are 
commonly made at the coronation of a king or 
queen, or the inftallment of a prince of Wales, 
‘They wear a {carlet ribbon crofs their fhoulder ; 
they are made with much ceremony; and i, 
prefent the order is adorn’d with fome of the prin- 
cipal men in the kingdom, 

A Knicut Bachelor is a degree of honour 
which was anciently conferred upon thofe who. 
were valiant in war, It is now frequently con- 
ferred upon thofe who wait on the king with con- 
er atulations upon any extraordinary cecafions from 
the different counties; as likewife upon the fhe- 
riffs and aldermen of Londen; very few being 
Jord-mayors without this honour. ‘The cere- 
mony is performed thus; the perfon to be knight- 
ed kneels down, the king putsa drawn fword on 
his fhoulders bids him arife Sir ‘Thomas, Sir ‘To- 
biah, Sir Aminadab, ac. according as their 
names are ; fome of thefe knights have an utter 


averh ion to a drawn {werd, which made one of 
them, 
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them in ‘fuch hafte to get from under it, that he 
mentioned his furname inftead of hischriitian, and 
she was accordingly dubb’d Sir ---- It is an honour 
at prefent of no great repute; it is fo far flighted 
by fome gentlemen, that.they avoid an oppor- 
tunity of its being conferred on them. 

Aw efquire is an honour either made fo by 
tthe king or elfe.by birth or office. ‘Thofe made 
by the king are fuppofed to have merited it for their 
noble parts, or fome publick undertaking; thofe 
by birth are the fons of vifcounts, barons, the 
younger fonsof dukes, marquifes, and.earls, the 
eldeft fons of baronets and knights; .thofe by 
office, are perfons in a.genteel.employment under 
the king; as alfo fheriffs, juftices of the peace, 
mayors, &c. .but thofe who have acquir’d eftates 
are generally called efquires, 

GENTLEMEN are the laft degree of honour 
in England, they are fuch either by :their fami- 
lies; or who have by induftry and trade acquired 

_@ fufficient fupport. ‘They are companions for 
any degree, even the firft nobility. It is a term 
do much in.efteem at prefent, that you cannot 
sconfer a greater honour upon any man, .of what 
diftinction foever, even the King himéelf, than to 
fay, He is a compleat Gentleman; and you can- 
not upbraid a nobleman with a more contempti- 
ble character than to fay, He is no Gentleman. 

THE gentlemen in general are kind and 
humane, affable and courteous to every one ; cha-. 
ritable in their opinions, and ready to excufe an 
Error; eafy ofaccels, and ready to do good offices, 
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IT SHarx now give youa defcription of the 
_eommon people of England,who divide themfelves 
into.a great many clafles, or diftinétions ; firft 
the merchants, then the wholefale traders, fhop- 
keepers, artificers, or mechanicks, who value 
themfelves much upon. the reputation their occu- 
pation bears among mankind, and laftly labourers 
and hir’d fervants: the moft contemptible.among 
‘artificers are taylors, which Iam much furpriz’d 


at; for none are more ufeful; they keep us from 


‘the rigour.of the weather. And I have likewife 
obferv’d feveral people, the Englifh call beaux or 
butterflies, whofe whole recommendation confifts 
in their taylors equipment. 
. Iv has afforded me much diverfion to. hear 
artificers talk about their art, each of which 
-will exert the honour of. his profeffion, till blows 
decide the quarrel. They in fact value themfelves 
as much upon their profeffions as any nobleman 
in the kingdom does upon his peerage. 

Tue merchants of England are generally as 


accomplifhd’d gentlemen as any in the kingdom ;__ 


the, opportunity they have of converfing and 
trading, not only with their. own nation, but 
likewife with foreigners, added to.a liberal edu- 
cation, improves them very much; and makes 


them have as general a knowledge of men and: 


things as they have of trade. 


Tue fhopkeepers are a gay fort of people, of - 


agenteel education, and delight much in pleafure, 
of which IPfhall. give you a more particular ac- 
count in the efcription of London, 
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THe middling tradefmen, as the artificers 
are generally term’d,. are well behav’d men, ‘live’ 
aregular and temperate life, are very ufeful mem- 
bers tothe commonwealth; and men of much 
integrity. . | 

THE loweft clafs of the Englifh are very bru-, 
tifh and barbarous, much of the nature of their 
Bull-dogs ; they are infolent and abufive, and 
much addicted to ridicule and fcandal; they. are 
very tfeacherous to one another, infomuch that 
if one has entrufted his friend with a fecret, the 
firft quarrel difcovers all; they are affronting to 
firangers; much addicted to drunkennefs, it be-— 
ing common to fee them, both men and women 
wallowing.in the ftreets, and dying drunk; they 
laugh at the misfortunes of their neighbours, and 
triumph over mifery ; they are indeed very labo. 
rious, and in that capacity of great fervice to the 
commonwealth, : 

THESE are the moft general obfervations I 
have hitherto made. I fhall in my next give you 
a particular account ef the city of London; 
which I am confident will afford you a great deal 
of pleafure and amufement... I with you long 
life, health, and happinefs; and am 


Your moft faithful friend, 
and jervant. 
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J Shall in this Letter full my promife in giving 
you a defcription of London, which is a large 
and populous city, fituated on a rifing ground in 
a healthy and pleafant air, upon the banks of the 
river Thames ; it abounds in riches, and enjoys - 
a great many privileges: it isa fort of kingdom 
within itfelf, being governed by officers of its 
_ @wn chufing, and laws of its own making ; itis 
of fo great antiquity, that fome think it was 
built by Brute the Trojan; but it is in general 
allow’d to be rebuilt by King Lud, and by him 
call’d Luddeftown. 

‘Ive buildings are generally very fumptuous, 
and the number almoft incredible. But I muft 
obferve to yeu, that London, commonly fo called, 
includes Weftminfter, which is a large city ad- 
joining to it; but they are generally underftood as 
one place, | 

Lonpon 
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Lonpown Is prodigious populous, and abounds 
with allthings both for the neceffities of life, and 
for the indulging pride and luxury. ‘The mer- 
chants fend to all parts of the world to bring here 
what the country can’t produce. ‘There are 
great numbers of fhips continually going out and 
coming into the river Thames; yet it is always 
full, and may be properly call’d The ifland of 
Ships. Here I obfery’d the manufactures of 
England im great quantities pack’d up for expor- 
tation; and the confumption is fogreat, that there’ 
is a bufingfs particular for packing. ‘This con- 
fumption of their own manufactures employs 
great numbers of artificers, who are the moft in- 
duftrious people in the world; for they frequently 
fet apart fifteen or fixteen hours out of twenty 
four to labour: And although the people value’ 
themfelves much upon their liberty, yet they are’ 
a fort of voluntary flaves; but the profit arifing 
from their Jabour, feeds their avaritious tempers, 
and makes their toil a pleafure. 

THE river Thames is of the utmoft impor- 
tance, for the fupport and grandeur of London, 
as well as the preventing peftilential diftempers ; 
for there are drains or common-fewers in every 
part to convey the dirt and filth into the Thames, 

which purges itfelf by its conftant and regular. 
tides. Upon this river are conftantly employed 
fome thoufands of watermen, who ply in little 
boats, for the convenience of paflengers ; for 
there is but one bridge near London’; fo that un-- 
lef you crofsthe water, inftead of a quarter of a 
mile, you muft go feven or-eight miles; and till 
in € ey 
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of fate years there was not a bridge within ten 
miles of that of London, which is call’d King- 
{ton-bridge : But now.there is one about five or 
fix miles, which is cal?d Fulham or Putney- 
bridge, they being two villages on each fhore ; 
and it takes its name indifferently from either of 
them. London-bridge is the perfect reprefenta- 
tion of acity, there being lofty. houfes built upon 
it, inhabited by variety of trades, and feemsasit 
were to grow out of the ‘Thames. . This bridge - 
feparates London from Southwark, as likewife 
Middlelex from Surry. Near the bridge, or rather 
Grace-church-ftreet, is 2 Monumen® of ftone 
erected, on account of a fire which almoft con- 
fum’d the whole city of London. ‘There isan 
in{cription upen it, which charges that dreadful 
conflagration upon the Roman Catholick chrif- 
tians ; but concerning this there are various opi- 
nions; and therefore! fhall fay nothing particu-. 
lar. . Grace-church-ftreet 1s. one of the. moft 
capital ftreets in the city, where are four crofs 
ways, which lead to four different parts of _Eng- 
Jand, viz. Bifhopfgate-ftreet, which leads to the 
Worth ; Leadenhall-ftreet to the. Eaft ; .Cornhill 
' quite through the city to the Weft, .and. Grace- 
church-ftreet to the South, where. it, is.join’d - 
by Thames-ftreet,, fo called from, its fituation en 
the banks of the Thames,.from Puddle-dock ta 
‘Tower-dock, which is about a mile in. length, 
In this ftreet are a great many wharis for receiv- 
ing goods brought by. water carriage, the chief 
of which are timber and coals: here are likewife 
feveral wholefale traders; . but particularly cheefe- 

ed: Ve mongers. 
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mongers, ~ The eaft part is the moft noted, 
both on account of the Cuftom-houfe, and its: 


nearnefs to the fhips, 

In this ftreet is a great-fifh market, call’d 
Billingfeate, where the citizens and their wives 
fometimes make a jovial company to eat oyfters, 
which are brought in great plenty. Here is like- 


wife a fort of exchange for dealers in the coal’ 
-trade, where mafters of fhips and: lightermen. 


meet, and trade for vaft fums of money in that 


commodity. The height of their exchange time, . 


of what they call a full gate, is about twelve 
a-clock at noon: The place where they meet is 
call’d Roomland.. A little farther towards the 
Eaft, or the tower of London, is acorn-market. 


cai?d Bear-Key, which is kept every Monday, | 
but the wheat here fold is confum’d chiefly by the 
diftillers; the meal of which the bread is:made» 
is either bought in wheat at the country mar-- 


kets, or at the meal market in TThames-ftreet, 
call?'d Queenhith, which hes Weftward of this 
corn market. Queenhith is commodioufly fitu- 
ated for trade, it being fo near the Thames, that 


the barges lie clofe to the ware-houfes, into which » 


the meal is unloaded with much eafe. It isa 


pleafant fight to obferve the number of barges: 
which are fometimes at Queenhith, and the vaft 
quantities of meal they bring to market ; which: 
is the beft fort ; for the country people fend the» 


beft of all forts of their commodities to London. 
Thefe barges come from the weft of England, 
as Guilford, Abingdon, Reading, Oxford, &c. 


and are from thence call’d weft country barges. : 
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At this market the bakers buy their meal, 
- which is kept twice a week, but Monday is the 
general market day, very little bufinefs being done 


at any other time. “The meal is fold chiefly by . 


factors, who are accountable to the farmers for’ 
the goods confign’d to them: The faCtors give’ 
credit. to the:-bakers, who make their rayments: 
in about a month after the gocds are delivered. 


‘The London bakers make. very fine and well . 


tafted bread ; and the pooreft people generally eat 
the fame fort asthofe of the greateft diftinétion, 

ArT theeaft end of TThames-ftreet is the tower 
of London ; which may properly be called a 
town ; for it contains feveral fireets; it is of a 
large circumference, and is furrounded by a high 
wail and deepditch, but very little water in it, 
and isa place.of no defence; there are indeed 
cannon: planted all round, and fome upon the 
tower wharf; but are of no other fervice than 
cclebrating the-birth day of the king, and other 
royal holidays, At the entrance of the firft gate: 
are kept the Lions and other wild beafls, which 
- are prefented by the emperor of Morocco, or any 
other perfons ; in this place the lions fome- 
times whelp. Here are likewife fome foreign 
birds of prey.. 

Iw this. tower are preferv’d feveral very curi-- 
ous and valuable things, viz. the feveral crowns, 


fcepters, and other enfigns of royalty of this. 


kingdom. 
‘THE imperial crown, with which all the 
Kings and Queens of this nation have been 


crown’d fince Edward the confeflor, in the year. 


1042. 


f 


a 439. 


1042. An attempt was once made to fteal this 
crown out of the tower. 

THE royal feptre with a crofs on the top, in 
which is a jewel of ineftimable value ; it is held 
by the kings or queens in their right hand at their 
coronation ; and in their left hand is held the 
globe of the world. : 

THE diadems which Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne wore in their proceffion to the coronation. « 
‘The rich crown of ftate, which the kings and’ 
queens wear on the throne, when they pafs acts 
of parliament, in which is an emerald feven inches 
in circumference, the fineft pearl in the world, 
and a ruby of very great value. 

A rich crown made for: the ‘coronation: of 
Queen Mary, confort to King William the third.: 
‘Two fine {ceptres and the golden-eagie.- 

THE little armory, or magazine of {malt 
arms, where there are all manner of fuzees, car- 
bines, halberts, pikes, bayonets, piftols, and 
fwords, for fixty thoufand men. 

THE two fides of the room are adorn’d with 
pilafters of pikes and piftols, whofe intercolumns 
are chequer’'d work of carbines and piftols ; with 
fwords and bayonets, reprefenting the waves of 
the fez. 

HALFMOONS, femi-circles, anda target of 
bayonets. | 

THE formof a battery in fwords.and piftols., ° 

SUNs, with circles of piftols. 

A‘pair of gates in halberts and piftols, . 

THE witch of endor, . 


4 
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BaCK~BONES of a whaleincarbines, dnd 
a fery ferpent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayo- 


nets, | 
‘Tue ftar and garter of that order, reprefented 


In piftols and fwords, 


~ 


,t © white tower isthe magazine for powder. 

In the horfe armory are fifteen of the Englifh 
kingson horfe back, in fine rich armours. 

Tu er Mint, or office for coining money, makes 
a large ftreet ; there are feveral officers belonging 
to the Mint, which find employment enough 
from the prodigious and conftant flux and reflux 
of money. ‘The famous Sir aac Newton was 


_mafter of the Mint till his death. 


Iw this tower are kept the records of the na- 
tion, where any perfon_may examine them from 
eight a-clock to twelve inthe morning, and from: 
two to fix in the evening, : 

To £ office of ordinance is.kept here. 

T 18 tower is a prifon for perfons of qua-. 
lity ; but people of a lower rank are fometimes: 
confin’d here. It is a place where feveral great 
perfonages have been beheaded ; though “Tower- 
hill, which lies adjacent, ts. the general place.. The 
executioner is the common hangman, and an. 
ax the beheading inftrument; with which the, 
hangman fometimes. makes two or three blows. 
before the head is {truck off; which is very fhock- 
ing to behold. 

"NEAR the tower is a houfe where are fold 
variety of. foreign birds. and, beafts, of which the 
Englifh people | are very fond, and will give an 


extravagant price. ‘There are. fellows who paint 
ep Tt ' the: 


As 


ee 


thie Englifh birds, give them flrange names, and 
fell them ata great rate. Ihave my delf feena 
bird of this kind fold for above forty times its 
real value. 

From Tower-h'll l went Northward to the 
Minories, which is an healthy ftreet, from 
whence there is a fine profpect of the hills on the 
South fide of the Thames. . This {treet was once 
inhabited by gun{miths, but the Englith having 
enjoyed a long peace, that trade is much leflened. 
From the Minories I again crofs’d Tower-hill, 
and went to St, Katherines and Wapping. Thele 
places are inhabited chiefly by fea-faring men, - 
and trades depending upon fhipping. <A great: 
part of St. Katherines and Wapping has been 
confum’d by fire; which has.at thefame time by 
its vicinity to the Thames, done much damage . 
to the fhips. I went along this place till [came 
to Shadwell-dock, which is confiderably morethan. 
a mile, fo ‘that the Tower only dividing them,. 
from Puddle-dock to Shadwell-dock, which is: 
about three miles, is a continued line on the banks. 
of the Thames. From hence | went through: , 
New-fireet to Shadwell-market, which is the 
pooreft market about Londen. [then found my 
If in Ratcliff-high-way, which. isa long ftreet, « 
beginning at Eait-fmithfield near the Tower, ‘ 
and reaches to Limehoufe ; a place like Wapping,... 
inhabited by fea-faring men, and trades depend- 
ing upon fhipping, There is lately built a very 
handfome new church ; by which I’ pafs’d.in my. , 
way to Stepney, or Stebon- heath, an adjacent _ 
village, much frequented by hailors,. where Bite 
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numbers of them are married. Here are feve- 
ral genteel buildings, which are inhabited chiefly 
_ by merchants and captains of fhips. In Stepney- 
church-yard there are fevera] tombs with infcrip- 
tions to the memory of fea-officers. And here 
i muft acquaint you with one very great fault of 
the Englifh nation ; which is, that the monu- 
mental infcriptions, which ought to be in the beft 
Janguage, are fometimes hard to be underftood, 
and very bad fpelt. Near to Stepney or rather 
Limehoufe, is a village eall’d Poplar: which al- 
though adjoining to London, is as referv’d as if 
many miles diftant from any city. 

~At Mile-end, which is a pleafant place near 
Stepney, there are feveral genteel houfes inhabi- 
ted chiefly by fea captains. Here are likewife 
feveral alms-houfes ; but particularly one belong- 
‘ing to Trinity-houfe, for maiters.of fhips, and 
their widows, which is very commodious ; and 
where the old people may end their days in peace. 
and quietnefs, and fit down with pleafure to 
recite the various fortunes of thofe whofe. depen- 
dance is upon the uncertainty of the winds and 
feas. 

From Mile-end I came in a direét line to 
White-chapel, which isa very fpacious ftreet, 
and of great trade. Here is kept a hay-market, 
great numbers of carcafe or wholefale butchers 
live here, who ferve the petty butchers with 
meat ; they likewife kill abundante of oxen for | 
the fea fervice, White-chapel leads dire@lly to 
Aldgate, which is the extreme part of London, 
towards the eaft ; on the left is Fenchurch-ftreet, 

which 
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which leads to Grace-church-ftreet, crofs which 
is Lombard-ftreet, a place well known for the 
refidence of bankers, In this ftreet is the Ex- 
change-alley, which leads to Cornhill, over 
again{t the Royal Exchange. ‘This alley is fa- 
mous for ftock-jobbers, more particularly noted 
in the fouth-fea year, 1720. where the world 
Was in ‘a-manner turn’d upfide down. Abchurch 
lane-likewife joins to iombard-ftreet, famous for 
an eating-houfe, viz. Pontack’s, where you may 
be ferv’d with provifions of extraordinary price ; 
at this houfe are kept many publick feafts ; and 
here many of the nobility and gentry meet to 
regale themfelves, The general poft-office is in. 
Lombard-ftreet, and isthe beft in Europe. It is 
a large building in an oblong fquare ; the court is 
pav’d for merchants to walk in, while the letters 
are delivering out ; the entrance into this court 
is by a very noble gate. ; | 
On the right is the board where the gover- 
nors fit to determine all matters relating to let- 
ters fent to all parts of Europe, the plantations 
in‘ America, as likewife to the different parts of 
Great’ Britain and: Ireland. On the left is a. 
large room for receiving and delivering all fo- 
reign letters. ‘There is a ‘long room fronting 
the gate where the clerks of every road in Eng- 
land, and their letter-forters under them, re- 
ceive and diftribute all the letters directed to any 
part of Great Britain and Wales. In the bafs- 
court Is the letter-carriers office, who have each 
their ftations affigned them, and with great 
convenience convey the letters in a few hours to 


all parts of the city. This 
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» This office is under the direction. of two Pes 
vernors ; ;, there isa comptroller to each office, 
foreign and domeftic; a treafurer, an accomp- 
tant general, a fecretary with his clerks; clerks 
for foreign letters, and for every particular great 
road in England, 

All affairs relating to this. office are condu@- 
ed with the utmoit order. and_ regularity. But 
many letters are loft on account of wrong or 
fimple dire@tions. I happened one day to be in 
company, when the fubject of converfation was 
on the manner fome ignorant people directed 
their letters; and. a gentleman in company re- 
lated the. following fuperfcription on a. letter, 
Lo my Sem hammined mother, a wafberwoman, up 
two pair of fiairs, London, You may very. 
eafily imagine that this wafherwoman’s quality 
would not difcover her lodgings ; but it was fup- 
pos’d that her fon had been once in London, at.- 
his mother’s lodgings up two pair of ftairs, and 
living himfelf in a {mall village where every 
inhabitant is known, concluded it was the fame 
at London, where one may live many years as 
a lodger, efpecially in the high ftreets, and be 
known by {carce any one. 

_Lomparp-ftreet leads direétly to the Poul- 
try, where there is a prifon call’'d The Poultry- 
Compter, in which debtors are confin’d ; for it 
is the cuftom of the Englifh nation to confine. 
mens bodies for very fmall fums of money, by 
which means they are render’d incapable either | 
of paying their debts, or even fupporting them-_ 
felves ; and here are great numbers of officers. 

daily. 
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daily employ’d; to feize fuch unhappy.. debtors, 
who have no more compaffion than a tyger leap- 
ing upon his prey. Lam furpriz’d the wifdom 
of the Englifh parliament can’t find out ways 
-and means to regulate the affairs betwixt debtors 
and creditors, without depriving men of. their 
natural liberty during their whole lives; and by, 
that means become ufelefs members to. the com- 
monwealth, and. their. familiesa burden. to the, 
nation. ? ) fi 

A little further, turning down a ftreet ‘on 
the right. hand, there is another prifon call’d 
Wood-ftreet Compter, fo call’d from. the place it 
ftands ‘in ; and ferves for the fame purpofe as 
that in the Poultry, 

In _thefe prifons people are confin’d who com-. 
mit riots or diforders in the ftreets in the night- 
time, particularly common. whores.and pick- 
pockets, of which this. city abounds. In, the 
evening thefe proftitutes begin to appear, and 
have their walks. from Charing-crofs to Ald- 
gate, which is about two. miles. Here are fe- 
veral taverns who for profit indulge thefe wo-. 
men in their lewdnefs ; for they caufe. the men. 
who go with them to fpend a- great deal of, 
money, and rob: them of their watches. and, 
‘any other valuables they have. Thefe. women, 
are the vilef{t proftitutes.in. nature ; I have heard 
fuch unaccountable {tories of their lewdnefs, the. 
relation, of which is enough to thock a .modeft 
ear. But I muft.obferve to you, my friend, 
that many of the young Englifh. noblemen and 
gentlemen.are acceflary to the ruin of thefe un- 
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happy creatures; for they employ pimps and 
procurers to delude them to their embraces; and 
after they have been glutted with debauchery, 
turn them into the world with a loft character 
and abandon’d by their friends. 

For fuppreffing riots, guarding the city, and 
preventing lewdnefs, there are in every parifh 
a great number of watchmen, who are under the 
direction of conftables, and ferve the’ office«for’ 
one year only: but this office is fometimes a- _ 
bus’d by hix’d conftables; who make gain of de- 
bauchery, by the tribute they receive from fcan=- 
dalous proftitutes. 

ADJOINING ‘to the Poultry is Cheapfide, -a 
very fpacious ftreet, with lofty buildings, near 
which there isa good market: in this ftreet is 
a beautiful and lofty church, call’d S¢. Mary le 
bow, the architecture of which is very much 
admir’d. This ftreet is inhabited chiefly by 
fhop-keerers, who generally live in the high 
ftreets of London, fuch as Fleet-ftreet, Cheapfide, 
Cornhill, &c. thefe people make a very genteel 
appearance, and live in an expenfive manner; 
their wives and daughters drefs exceeding fine,- 
and take much pleafure; in the winter they’ 
frequent plays, balls, opera’s, @c. and during” 
thé fummer-feafon have their country-houfes or~ 
genteel lodgings. But this grandeur very often - 
finks into poverty and mifery ; for there is fuch - 
an-inconfiderate pride attending moft of them, 
that they cannot bear to fee their neighbours or ~ 
acquaintance‘go beyond them either in drefs or- 
grand living, : tho’ - poflefs’d of ten- times: more«: 
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fortune than themfelves. J have found, by a 
very nice obfervation, the difficulty, or rather 
impoffibility, of making thefe dainty dames think 
of circumftances, till they find themfelves over- 
whelm’d in misfortunes, and their husbands 
drage’d to a jail. 

I lodge at the houfe of a good reputable fhop- 
keeper, whofe wife isa very pretty behav’d gen- 
teel fort of a woman. They have till of late 
liv’d a very comfortable and happy life; but 
now their behaviour to each other, nay their 
very countenances arealter’d. I-wasvery much 
furpriz’d to fee fuch indifference between them, 
and ‘was fo free to ask my landlord the meaning 
of it. Ha! fays he, with a deep figh, the al- 
teration is too vifible to be conceal’d; and I 
will frankly tell you the whole occafion of it. 
My wife was fome time ago paying a vifit to. 


an acquaintance of her’s, the furniture of whofe: 


houfe was entirely new, and pleas’ my wife 
very much, Every night at going to bed this 
fine furniture was the fubject of her converfa- 
‘tion, and the conclufion was, J wifh, my dear, 
you would change our furniture for fuch, it won't 
coft fo much, Her continual teazing made me 
at laft confent ; but the very next morning, 


T had the unwelcome news brought me, that a’ 


man who was that day to have paid me a con- 
fiderable fum of money, was become a bank~ 
rupt. You may imagine that this news fhock’d 
me very much, I tuld my wife immediately 
of it, and at the fame time that fhe muft be 
content with the furniture fhe had: already; at 
by which 
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Which the flew into a violent paffon, faying it 
was nothing but a pretence: and from that time 
the alteration you have obferv’d took its rife. 

- Tris ftory affeted me very much ; for I 
hive a great regard for the family ; and there- 
fore expoftulated with my landlady concerning 
the unreafonablenefs of her demand; but no ar- 
guments could prevail upon her to think ra- 
_ tionally; and fhe continu’d refolute to purfue the 
deftruction of herfelf and family. 

\ HERE are continually fuch ups and downs,: 
or various turns of fortune, that the winds and 
waves are not more uncertain than the circum- 
{tances of the merchants and tradefmen of the 
city of London, 

Bur to return: on the right from Aldeate 
befofe. meiition’d; I game into Leadenhall- ftreet, 
where is one of the fineft markets in Europe 
for all forts of provifions ; as likewife a leather 
market, In this ftreet is the Eaft-India-houfe, 
a noble and magnificent building ; the publick 
buildings in ceneral, were they not fo much ob- 
firucted by the number of houfes adjoining to 
them; would appear like {plendid palaces, 

From Leadenhall-ftreet I came into Corn- 
hill, in which the Royal Exchange is fituated. 
The: founder of this famous building was Sir 
‘Thomas Grefham, a merchant of London, who 
likewife built Grefham college. This Exchange 
was proclaimed Royal by order of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by an herald with found of trumpet. The 
Royal Exchange was confumed by the dreadful 
fire in the year 1666; it was rebuilt by cy . 
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of King Charles the fecond, who laid the firft 
{tone ; it coft the city and: mercers company, 
who were executors.to Sir “Ichomas Grefham’s 
will, about fifty thoufand pounds, It is a very 
handfome building, with proper conveniences 
to fbelter. the nteghants from rain,. who have 
their walks according to their different trade 
and nation; and it is here very eafy to find. 
out any merchant you have. bufinefs with. 

In the middle of the {quare is a ftatue of 
King Charles the fecond, erected on a pedeftal 
eight foot high, upon which. is the following 
infcription ; 


Cafari Britannico, Patrie Patri, 
Regum Optimo, Clementiffime, Auguftifima, 
Generis Humant Deéiciis, 
Utriufque Fortune Viétori, 
Pacis Europe Arbitro, 
Marium Domina ac. Vindici. 


HERE are likewife feveral other ftatues, in, 
the niches, of the Kingsand Queens of England, 
adorned with their enfigns of royalty. 

In this Exchange one may meet with people 
of almoft every nation. From about one to 

ear three a-clock it is like a fair; and. the.ad- 
Jacent coffee-houfes are continually throng’d 
with merchants, {tockjobbers, captains of fhips, 
brokers, tradefmen, artificers, and vaft numbers 


of people of various occupations who have bufi-~ 


nefs with them. .I have feen here fome of the 
Englith nobility, who generally look down with 
dba te! contempt 
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contempt upon the citizens of London; but I 
am told the love of gain will fometimes allure 
a few of them, either to ftockjob, or marry a 
rich wife, which may eafily be done, the Lon- 
don ladies being very fond of a title. | 

Iw the Royal Exchange are a great number 
of Shops, which were once of great note, and 
much frequented by the ladies to buy their de- 
corations ; but they are now moftly fhut up,’ 
and the whcle appears like a defolate place. 
Deftruction feems to reign in the upper part ; 
but in the lower part riches and grandeur. 

Own the riorth fide of the Royal Exchange 
is the Bank of England, a very noble building 
of ftone, where with fafety may be depofited. 
any ‘fums of money ; and to fee the cafh which 
is daily receiv’d and-paid here, one would ima-. 
gine it the depofitory of the whole world. Near: 
the Bank, but more towards the Faft, is the 
South-Sea-houfe, a handfome brick building. 

‘Tue Bank of England is fituated in Thread-- 
needle ftreet, and comes weftwardly to a pornt’ 
at Stocks-market with Cornhill and Lombard- 
{treet into the Poultry before-mention’d, and 
then into Cheapfide, at the end of which, on 
the left, is St. Paul’s Church-yard, fo called 
on account of St. Paul’s cathedral being here 
fituated ; and at the right is Newgate-{treet, 
which leads directly through Holborn, to the 
Oxford road, as Bifhopfgate-ftreet is the road to 
Cambridge. | 

Sr. Paul’s cathedral’ is a very ftately build- 
ing, being efteem’d the fineft outfide of any 
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church in Europe. — It is fituated in an area of 
about fix acres of ground, and environ’d by a 
very ftrong and beautiful balluftrade of iron, 
erected on a wall of free ftone, This building 
is entirely difengaged from any other ;_ it 
ftands upon the higheft ground in the city, and 
is feen from all the adjacent hilly countries ma- 
ny miles round, from whence it feems to join 
the very heavens. 

THERE are to this cathedral three gates, 
viz. the North, the South, and the Weft ; but 
the Weft is by much the more grand ; and 
leads into the area, where is a ftatue of the late 
Queen Anne, whofe conquefts, under the com- 
mand of the great duke of Marlborough, made 
her famous all over the world. ‘The former 
-part of this Queen’s reign was crown’d with 
‘honour and happinefs; but fhe is faid to have 
-been at lJaft betray’d in a moft bafe and fcan- 
,dalous manner by a new fett of favourites, and 
at the fame time meeting with much oppofition 
from many of her fubjeéts, was the caufe of her 
death. . bu 
Tre ftatue of this Queen is in marble, and 
very well done, with a crown on her head, a 

{ceptre and globe in her hands, and adorn’d 
with royal robes, and enfigns of the garter. 
Round the pedeftal are likewife four fine figures 
in marble, reprefenting Great Britain, France, 
Ireland, and America ; the whole being very 
beautiful, and a great ornament to the city, 

From this area you afcend to the portico 
by very noble ftone fteps, inrailed with iron, 

where 
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where near a hundred men may walk up a- 
breaft. 

THE Portico is fupported with ‘twelve pil- 
lars, and its gallery by eight; and here the hif- 
tory of the converfion of St. Paul, the patron 
of this cathedral, is curioufly carv’d in  bas- 
relief, ‘This faint was at firft a great perfecutor 
‘of the Chriftians, but is‘faid to have been mi- 
raculoufly converted. 

On each fide of the portico is a very hin. 
fome tower, in the one is a great clock, ‘which 
forves ‘fora direction ttefety the: decks ane 
‘watclies of the citizens right ; and by its height 
and bignefs is heard in a ftill night, not only 
in the different parts of the city; but many 
‘miles round. I heard’a {tory related of a cen- 
tinel upon duty at Wind{for-caftle,. which is twen- 
ty miles from London, who being: accus’d ‘of 
fleeping, in his defence faid he heard St; Paul’s 
clock ftrike thirteen inftead of twelve, which is 
faid to have been prov’d by feveral People in 
London ; .and the centinel. was ‘thereupon ac- 
quitted. I smuft confef this ftory feems ificre- 
‘dible 5 but-when the’ height and bignef&S of the 
bell is confider’d, ‘and the fituation of the two 
places, being near the’ Thames, it'is’ not im- 

poffible. 

In the other tower is only one bell, which 
tolls for divine fervice, but defign’d for a chyme 


"> of bells, :with which the Englith people are very 


much delighted ; and there arein many churches 
in London, as in feveral other ‘cities and towns 
an «hab eal a peal of eight, ten or twelve bells, 

which 
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which are all feta ringing on the birthadays, 
Efe, of the royal family of England ;, but this — 
famous cathedral has no melodious bells to found: 
the joy which is due to ftate-holidays, ) 
You may remember, Sir, I told you in my 
firft letter, that I intended to fend you not only 
a particular ‘account’ of places, but likewife to 
intermix my letters with fuch obfervations as 
occurd to my mind ; ‘which are, as ufeful and 
pleafant as. the defcription of places: I fhall there- 
fore make fome obfervations upon bells and bell- 
ringers; who are {fo exceffively devoted to this 
laborious exercife, that they. will travel many 
miles. for the pleafure of ringing anew or fa- 
mous peal of bells. “There is a church in this 
city, call’d, St. Michael’s,,near the Royal Ex- 
- change, where there isia ring of twelve heavy 
bells :.and I faw a company of ringers. come 
- out of this church after having labour’d at the 
ropes about fix hours, with their hands almoft 
tore to pieces, and their. faces like dead corpfes:: 
upon thefe bells they had rung feveral thoufand 
different changes, which they are taught arith- 
metically. I muft, confefS there is fomething 
very lofty and grand in the found of many bells 
in London, particularly!»thofe, of St.. Mary le 
- Bow in: Cheapfide, which: have fo elevated my 
foul, that [ have been carry’d for a time, as it 
were, into another world of glory and happinefs, 
and enjoy’d a kind of pleafure beyond exprefiion, 
But |thefe very bells which) produce’d, fuch.a folid 
joy In mes. caufe fome people I have convers’d- 
with, to fink into a. deep melancholy. So great 
¥. a 
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@ difference there is in the effects produced on 
¢mankind by founds! 

Bu vr to return to St. Paul’s cathedral ; from | 
the fteps before mention’d, on the Weft end, I 
‘enter’d a great gate, which leads to the choir, 
‘or place where divine worfhip is performed : 
the cupola is finely painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and contains the hiftory of St. Paul in fi- 
gures bigger than life; itis efteem’d a fine piece 
‘of painting, and is what the artifts call Chiaro — 
Ofcuro; but I muft confefs its beauties are to 
me invifible. After I had walk’d about fome 
time, divine worfhip began, to which I was 
very attentive ; every thing appear’d very grand 
and folemn ; the mufick joining the voices of | 
the priefts, added very much to. the folemnity, 
and infpired me with fuch a holy zeal, that I 
was almoft ready to become a Chriftian. But 
I was very much furpriz’d when I obferv’d the 
geftures of the priefts, and could fcarce believe 
my own eyes. “They appear’d with no regard 
to the fanéctity of the place; one had a key up- 
on his finger fwinging it about ; another dif- 
play’d his finger adorn’d with a fine diamond 
ring, holding his hand in the moft advantageous 
pofture to difplay its whitenefs ; his flowing hair. — 
at the fame time was curl’d in a manner ca-. 
pable of rivalling the greateft beaux. In fhort _ 


- thofe whofe office is to inftruct the people, and 


attend the altars of the Divine Being, generall 
facrifice themfelves to the company of ladies, 
or the acquifition ef worldly grandeur, 
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Upon obferving the indecent Geftures of the 
priefts in this- cathedral, I made a very curious 
enquiry concerning the prefent ftate of religion 
in England ; which I find to be thus: The 
Church of England, or Chriftian religion re- 
form’d, as by law eftablifh’d, is the national 
Church. For dire&ting and teaching this reli- 
gion, there are three claffes of men; firit, the 
Arch High-Priefts and High-Priefts, who. are 
call’d Arch-bifhops and Bifhops; fecondly,Priefts; 
and thirdly, Deacons, who are the loweft clafs. 
‘The office of the High Priefts is very confide- 
rable, having the care of all the Priefts under 
their Diocefe or jurifdiction: thefe High-Prieits 
make vifitations, and infpeét the hves.and con- — 
verfations of all inferior ones ; and are to fee 
that all things are conducted with decency and 
order ; but this office of High Prieft admits of 
tranilation: the method of which is as follows; 
when a High Prieft dies, the King caufes an- 
other to be made in hisroom; and if the Hich 
Priefthood is one of the beft fort, that is, a 
rich one, then a High Prieft. of a lefler income 
will endeavour to to be tranflated ; but upon ne 
other view: for I never could hear of any Bifhop 
who was tranflated to leflen his income. This 
mercenary way of proceeding has been the fub- 
ject of much drollery among all degrees of peo- 

ple. Now if a Chriftian High-Prieft was tranf& 
lated, in order to undertake a dangerous voyage 
to propagate the Chriftian Religion in foreign 
_ countries, among a rude and barbarous people, 
_ then indeed tranflation would be praife-worthy : 


but 
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but it is now upon a level with a fhopkeeper, 
who removes to another habitation, with a,view 
of increafing his fortune. "This, my friend, is 
a true account of the tranflation of the High 
Priefis of England. "They have likewife an- 
other way of getting money; which is, at the 
fame time they are made High Priefts, to hold 
a profitable benefice zn Commendam., 

‘Tue Priefts are the next in office, and ma- 


my of them have good eftates arifing from their. 


Priefthood ; and are generally very proud and 
covetous; they are fo much addicted to pride, 
that they will fcarce ufe people with common 
good manners, when they are follicited for fa- 
vours; but the moft fawning fycophants them- 
felves, when they attend men in power, to get 
preferment in the Church. 


THe Deacons are the loweft degree among 


the Englifh clergy ; and many of ‘them are a 
fort of religious flaves ; for the priefts who get 
into favour with great men, get pofleffion of 
two, three, or fometimes more livings; and 
give thefe poor wretches a trifling fum to exe- 
eute their office. This, Sir, is fuch a bare-fac’d 
impofition, fuch a fcandalous proftitution of the 
very foundation of the Chriftian religion, which 


I have taken a great deal of pains to fearch in- © 


to, that I have been often furpriz’d with what 
face it can be done. ‘Thus the poverty of the 
inferior Clergy, and the pride, luxury and co- 
vetoufnefs of the: rich, have caus’d the whole 
Priefthood to fall under a general contempt ; 

and of courfe religion, which “has run into a vat 
number 
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number of fe€taries and divifions: and among 
the more learned and judicious part of the Fn. 
glith people, the very name of Chriftianity is 
_ almoft forfaken, and. The Do&rine of Morality 
is their darling Opinion. This, my friend, is 
_ the beft account I can give you of the prefent 
ftate of the Chriftian religion in England, which 
is undermined by its very teachers, who flinch’ 
from the ftructure they ought to fupport: and’ 
when the pillars or fupports of a building become 
rotten, the whole muft inevitably fall to de~ 
‘ftruction : thus rotten and almoft deftroy’d ig 
the Chriftian Religion in England, and is be- 
come a common jeft : the priefthood is by the 
people call’d a good or bad trade, according to 
the profits the priefts get by their office. 
To {peak my {entiments freely, the Chriftian 
‘religion is at fo low an ebb in England, that 
nothing but a thorough reformation of the Priefts’ 
can fave it from utter deftru@ion. I do not 
pretend to the fpirit of foretelling future events ; 
but the nature and reafon of things make this’ 
plain to demonftration, 
I will not trouble you with letters of too 
great a length, but entertain you with fome- 
thing new and delightful, I have been a little 
indifpos’d with a flight fever, but am now per- 
fectly recover’d. I with you health ; and de- 
fire you not to let time or diftance leffen your 
friendthip for me, which I efteem more than 
all the bleflings of life ; it isa happinefs the En- 
glifh people feldom enjoy, yet none more ca- 
pable of noble and generous fentiments : but 
: 2 thefe 
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thefe good qualities are generally buried in felf- 
intere{tednefs, covetoufnefs, and mean cunning 5 
which are the deftruction of a fincere and in- 
violable friendfhip. Here are nuinbers whe 


make profeffion of an inviolable friendfhip, with - 


no other view than making a property of a 
generous good-natur’d heart. This is treachery 
of the bafeit kind, and is a prevailing vice with 
thofe the Englifh call Knowinc Ones. 


I intended to conclude my letter before this” 


time ; but cannot pafs over one cruel action of 
a diflembled friendfhip without obfervation. 

You may remember I told you the uncer- 
tainty of tradefmens circumftances, which is ve- 
rify’d in the following relation of two fhop- 
keepers, who fpent a large fortune very foon, 
through negligence and extravagance ; a parti- 
ticular acquaintance of one of them was a good- 
natur’d man, and worth money; a bait was 
Jaid for him in the following manner : his pre- 
tended friend has a note of hand for value re- 
ceiv’d given by his companion ; but he has 
great occafion for prefent money, therefore de- 
fires of his honeft generous friend cafh for the 
note, which was accordingly done; and then 
both of them went off. ‘Thefe are called Note- 
Coiners; and fome men, before their characters 
are blafted, wrong people of a great deal of 
money this way. Such ftratagems, one would 
fcarcely believe in the power of man to invent ! 
But true it is, I remain 


Your conftant and undiffombled 
friend, 


{ 
é 


, 
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HAvING concluded my laft letter with an 
account of the Know1nG MEN OF 
ENGLAND, I fhall in this proceed to a farther 
defcription of the city of London, which af- 
fords more matter, both for moral obfervations 
and amufement than any city in the world. 
T left off at the defcription of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral by the interruption I met with from its 
priefts. But now to proceed: On the Eaft fide 
is a free {chool for the education of youth in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, which 
is cal?d St, Paul’s fchool. : 

_ Tue South-fide is inhabited by variety of 
trades belonging to houfhold ftuff, as upholiter- 
ers, chair-makers, fcreen-makers, &c. but the 
North-fide is chiefly inhabited by bookfellers, 
and on account of their vicinity to this grand 
cathedral deal chiefly in theology : the bookiellers 
. D3 for 
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for the moft part live in clufters; whereas the 
generality of other tradefmen avoid living too 


» mear together, left their different interefts fhould 


"prevent either from thriving. This city is like- 


pope 


wife well flock’d with printers, who meet with 


good encouragement from the liberty of the 
\ prefs; and they perform their work with much 


beauty and expedition. Printing is attended 


with good and bad effects; for it both propa- 


gates vice as well as knowledge. 

On the North-fide is likewife a commodious 
building, cal?d The Chapter-Houfe, where the 
Priefts affemble, and confult together concern- 
ing the fettling religious difputes, and regulating 
the church ; but the King being their fupreme 
governor, does not think it convenient to give 
this ecclefiaftical council too much liberty; it 
being very much. fear’d by the Englifh people, 
efpecially the Diffenters from the Church of 
England, who are both numerous and rich, that 
if the priefts had an unlimited power in eccle- 
fiaftical affairs, they would foon fet the whole 
kingdom in a blaze. ‘Thefe things having been 
well confider’d by men of wifdom and power, 
this ecclefiaftical council is but a fhadow. ‘The 
Englifh people, efpecially the moft learned and 
thinking, are of opinion, that priefts of all. re- 
ligions are for grafping at power, and therefore 
are well pleas’d that the King maintains his au- 
thority in this point, and clips the wings of 


thofe who would otherwife fly beyond the bounds. 
; 4 


of reafon, or even humanity. 


On 
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“On the Weft end is a creat bookeller’s 
fhop, and facing it a much oreater toyfhop ; for 
many of the Englith young gentlemen delight 
more in toys than books, and very juftly acquire 
the character of being Compleat Coxcombs ; there 
thefe butterflies with their ladies aflemble to 
trifle away both their money and time. Inand 
about the city of London are abundance of thefe 
trifling fhops ; from whence you may reafonably 
conclude here are a great number of rich and 
trifling people to fupport them. 

ANOTHER great folly attends the Englith. 
nation ; for tho’ its grandeur confifts in trade, 
yet the bafenefs of many of the prime people 
Is fo great, that they will make a tradefman 
undergo the greateft diftrefs and uneafineS, by 
not paying them their lawful demands; and 
give the labour of the induftrious for prefents to 
Italian finging eunuchs. 

~“WueEwn I am got out of London, I fhall 
confine myfelf to the defcription of places; but 
this city abounds with fo many fcenes worthy 
fpeculation, that I cannot pafs them over unob- 
ferv'd. 

Facinc the weft end of St. Paul’s cathedral 
is a prifon for debtors, call’d Ludgate, and is of 
great antiquity. This leads to ‘Temple-bar, a 
place whereon are fix’d the heads of traitors, 
who are firft hane’d, their bowels flung in the 
fire before their faces, their hearts taken out, 
and expos'd to the view of the fpeétators, then 
cut in quarters, and at the difpofal of the King, 
| who formerly order’d them to be faften’d to the 
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city gates: but of late years it has been thought 
fufficient to ftick their heads upon a_ high pole, 
and fuffer their quarters to be buried, being on 
hot days very offenfive to the citizens. 

Ir would take up much time, and make a 
large volume, to give you a defcription of every 
particular relating to the city of London ;, but 
I cannot pafs over the moft material, without 
makine fome obfervations worth remarking : 
that which now particularly attraCts my atten- 
tion is a building on the North fide of London, 
which-ts the hoffital of Bethlehem, but vulgarly 
calPd Bedlam; where are a great number of 
fuch objects of pity as would melt a heart of 
flint, every one of which are depriv’d of their 
reafon. ‘Uhe people of England in general are 
more fubject to madnefs than any nation in the 
world ; and it may very properly be term’d, The 
Englifh Malady. | ee : 

In this place is a f{cene worthy the obferva- 
tion of the greateft philofopher ; here are fome 
poor wretches who have loft their reafon by an 
exceffive ftudy in religious affairs, and generally 
fall into deep melancholy or defpair. ”Tis a fatal 
miftake to attempt the knowledge of things be- 
yond human capacity ; and inconfiftent with the 
very nature of a divine being to expect a know-. 
ledge from mankind more than their faculties will 
- admit of. Some again fancy they have fin’d 
againft the Holy Ghoft, and diftract themfelyes 
with the notion of being abandon’d by God ; at 
which their thoughts are hurry’d into horror 
and defpair; and believe their doom is, to be 


bung 
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bung up by their tongues in bell, to be tormented 
by a fallen angel, call’d the Devil, with fire and 
brimftone, and to fuffer the acute pains fuch a 
fire muff create, never to be confumd. And 
fome Chriftians are of fo wild an opinion, as to 
imagine this horrible fentence is pafs’'d, by a Di- 
vine Being, even upon children before they are 
born. 

Orners again, by difappointments and lofies 
in trade, and the fear of poverty, become moft 
exafperate againft all the world, themfelves, 
curfe their God, and thus die in the bitternefs 
of their anguifh. There are two cumbent fta- 
tues as one enters the great gate, which finely 
reprefent both melancholy and rage. 

THERE are many other caufes which pro- 
duce madnefs ; and the poor wretches here con- . 
fin’d, entertain you, each with their different 
relations, and the caufe. of their confinent ; but 
 fome are fo outrageous, that they muft not be 
feen, and wholie in chains to prevent their doing 
mitchief. | 
_ THERE are a great number of people in 

England who. commit felf-murder; but many 
more would do it, were it not for this hofpital, | 
_ andthe great number of private mad-houfes, by 
their confinement in which they are prevented, . 

No people in the world have more occafion 
_ for philofophy than thofe of England, yet none 
have lefs; for as the greateft part of them depend ° 

upon the uncertainty of trade, which’ is known 
to be only a lottery, they ought to think of the 
worlt that can happen, and: prepare: themfelves 
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accordingly: but when their circumftances run 
~ pretty{mooth, they are too apt to live luxurious ; 
and their common proverb is, Net to make two 
wants of one. “Thus they live without calculating 
either their income er expences: what pleafes 
their appetites they will have; they know not 
what ground they tread upon, nor do they en- 
deavour to know : they find themfelves in mire 
and bogs, when they are dreaming of delightful 
gardens in terra firma. ‘Thus when loffes and 
difappointments attack them, they are loft in a _— 
wood, and ftruck with amazement; they have 
no exalted notions of philofophy to fupport them- 
felves under the various difpenfations of provi- 
dence, nor any regard to the fundamental rules 
of their own religion, which afford them the 
greateft comfort in a ftate of poverty and di- 
ftrefs: which is a plain demonftration of what 
I before obferv’d, that the Englifh people make 
a.fine fhow in their churches, without any real 
devotion, 

Poverty is dreaded more by the Englifh 
than any other nation ; the very apprehenfion of 
it fo intoxicates the minds of fome, that they 
deftroy themfelves, by defpairing of the com- 
mon neceffaries of life, when in pofleffion of a 
plentiful fortune. A tradefman. of good repute — 
told me, that he had once thoughts of deftroying 
 himfelf, when an apprentice, for fear he fhould 
be unfuccefsful when in trade for himfelf. Thou- 
fands in fa&t murder themfelves with anxiety ; 
for tho’ they do. not directly make ufe of a rope, 
a piftol, a knife, or leap into the water Yet 
they 
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they teazé and vex themfelves to fuch a violent 
degree, that they fall into a complication of dif- 
tempers, which cuts off their days like fruit 
blafted with unfeafonable winds.. Between lux- 
ury and anxiety the greateft part of the Englifh 
people are deftroy’d in the meridian of their 
years. It is an innate principle among them to 
dread poverty, tho’ they live voluptuoufly ; for 
they are ina manner begotten and conceiv’d in 
anxiety and trouble. But it is my opinion, that 
many felf-murders and miferies might be pre- 
vented, were thofe who poffefs large eftates, and: 
bury their money in iron graves, under the pro-. 
tection of innumerable locks. and bolts, to be 
charitable in their life-time towards the diftrefied ; 
it would fave a great many unhappy wretches 
from diftraGtion and ruin, and thofe greedy mi-. 
fers become worthy members to the common-: 
wealth: but inftead of thefe noble and generous 
fentiments,. fordid avarice and oppreffion take 
place, till death: begins to ftare them in the . 
face; and then, quite terrified at the apprehen-— 
fion-of approaching damnation, they in a hurry 
and confufion of mind leave their fortunes to 
publick charities, when they know not how : 
their money will be difpos’d of, nor they pof--. 
fefs it any longer. Rich people may relieve the + 
real diftrefled with difcretion, do much good»: 
without leffening their fortunes, and make their | 
relations happy after them, by leaving a. good. : 
fortune and example. if 

Ir is a fad way of thinking for thofe peo-:: 
ple whofe. religion denounces eternal ten iain i 

ance 
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azainft the covetous and oppreflors, that when 
they die, they may efcape that punifhment, by 
leaving their money to an hofpital, and depri- 
ving their relations of what by the ties of blood 
they ought to enjoy. To relieve the diftrefied 
is a God-like virtue, when it proceeds from a 
generous and merciful difpofition ; but it ‘is no 
virtue to-give when we can no longer keep. 

Ir is true, there are a great number of pub- 
lick charities in England ; but the fear of hell’s 
punifhments from a life either of vice or op- 
preffion, is the real foundation of moft of them. 

- Bu to return to the melancholy manfion of 
lunaticks; it is a magnificent building, in an 
airy fituation, in a place call’d Moorfields; every 
thing in this houfe is kept decent and clean ; and 
a convenient number of fervants employ’d to 
take care of their unhappy charge, who are, 
according to the rules of the houfe, to exercife 
no cruelty, 

AFTER walking here for fome time, tke 
firft objet I particularly remark’d, was a beau- 
tiful genteel young girl, about feventeen years of 
age, whofe madnefs proceeded from an excefs of 
pride and love: the firft caufe was evidently feen 
in every gefture ; for fhe..walk’d with an ex- 
traordinary air of grandeur, and her eyes dif- . 
cover’d the fcorn of her heart ; but when her 
flighted affection gain’d the afcendant, her pride 
fell like the tail of a peacock, and fhe melted 
into tears and Jamentations. I was very much 
moy’d at her misfortune: for the ftruggles that 


nature muft endure, when an extravagant flighted 
Py : love, 
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love, and intolerable pride are the antagonifts, 
muft certainly be very great. What furpriz’d 
me very much, was, that the people made {port 
of her, and infulted her lofs of reafon; which, 
I muft confefs, fhock’d me very much. 

I made very particular enquiry how it hap- 
pen’d that this young beauty was {lighted in love ; 
for I think fhe was as fine a woman as ever | 
beheld. I was  inform’d, that her father liv’d 
in a reputable manner, and had beftow’d upon 
his daughter a very genteel education, She was 
not infenfible of her charms, and being of a 
haughty difpofition, thought of nothing lefs than 
fome man of figure for a husband. Her fortune 
indeed was {mall ; but fhe imagin’d her beauty 
made fufficient amends for her want of money. 
She likewife drefs’d exceeding well; which is 
a method the young women make ufe of to al- 
lure men of fortune: but where one woman 
makes her fortune. this-way, I verily believe 
twenty are made whores. ‘The young maid, ‘ 
who is my prefent fubje@t, look’d down with 
{corn and contempt upon every) man in an equal 
{tation of life with herfelf; which wrong way of 
thinking I have obferv’d to prove very prejudicial 
to the Englifh women ; for by this means they 
frequently overftand their-market, and die old 
_ maids, or take up with much worfe than they 
before had defpis’d: and fometimes, when. they 
can get no body to marry them, they will ra- 
ther fubmit to be whores, than not be madeas 
wife as their mothers, 
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~ Tr happen’d one day a gentleman of great for- 
tune and family din’d at the Father’s houfe ; and 
he being a gay brisk man, im the flower of ‘his. 
youth, feeing a pretty girl at table, made feveral 
fine fpeeches concerning her beauty ;. and com- 
plimented the father upon his having fo beautiful 
a daughter. Her mother being dead, and fhe 
the eldeft, was houfekeeper and miftrefs in chief 5 
and lived without controul: In thefe circum- 
ftances fhe was left at liberty to act as fhe pleafed ; 
fhe began not to be fo pert about the houfe, and 
left the family affairs unregarded. She devoted 
her time chiefly to reading romances, and talk’d 
of nothing but Love. ‘Theimpreffion this young 
gentleman had made in her mind, began now to 
{pring up apace ; and fhe was ever talking of 
him. In fhort her love grew to fuch a pitch at 
laft that fhe could no longer conceal it: She ima- 
gin’d all this gentleman had faid to her was the 
pure effects of a tender paffion for her; but he 
thought of herno more: For it is the cuftom of 
the Englith young gentlemen to make fine. 
fpeeches'to all the women they converfe with ; 
and the weaknefs of the fex, mix’d with fome 
fhare of vanity, makesthem believe all thefe fine 
fpeeches due to their beauty and merit ; for none. 
think themfelves ugly ; and therefore believe any 
thing. ‘This unhappy maid waited with impati- 
ence day after day, expecting her beloved to re-. 
peat his compliments and tokens of affection ;: 
but-alas! all in vain: No longer able to contain: 
the violent emotions in her. breaft; fhe wase at? 
laft compell’d to unfold the fecret of her foul,. 
ie! and. 
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and write himva letter to declare the violence of: 
her love. 
T x18 of itfelf was enough to make a proud 

woman diftrated. But what can be imagin’d 
after the gentleman had read her letter, feal’d it 
up again, and fent it back with this anfwer at 
the bottom ; [am furpriz’d at your impertinence! 
Horror and defpair feiz’d-her at once, and fhe 
could no longer maintain her reafon. Her coun- 
tenance wasa mixture of rage and tendernefs ; 
pride and love were for ever ftruggling, and had 
got entire pofleffion of her. A gentleman who 
was with me, wonder’d at the impeffion this object 
made upon my mind ; he feem’d to make a jeft 
of me, and {mil’d at my .weaknefs, as he was 
pleas’d to termit. I told him that fuch objects 
were deferving pity, for that to be depriv’d of 
reafon was the greate{t misfortune mankind could 
be afflicted with. Ah! fays he, if people will 
be fools they muft take it for their pains ; a fine. 
ftory indeed, go mad for love! I repeat the ex- 
preffions as near as poffible ;. but it is impoffible to 
tell you his manner of fpeaking. We reafoned 
and argued a long while upon this fubject ; but he 
ftill infifted that as madnefs proceeded from in-- 
dulging our paffions, it deferved no pity. But obferve 
my dear friend, the revolutions of life, the ve 
man, who condemn’d thefe miferable objects as 
unworthy pity, fell at once into the fame ftate ; 
he was a merchant, and his chief fubftance was 
at fea; he receiv’d news of a fhip’s fafe arrival, 
richly laden ; and his expectations were upon the 
higheft pinnacle: but alas! a ftorm arofe, drove 
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the fhip to fea; which fprung a leak, and all the 
men and cargo were loft. He had treated his 
friends upon his god fortune, looking upon all 
things to be fafe.~ In the midft of all his merri- 
ment news arrived of the fhip’s being loft, which 
firft caus’d a manifeft finking of the fpirits, a 
death-like countenance, and then turn’d toa 
raving madnefs, and hecontinued about a fort- 
night in that condition; during which time he 
rent his very heart to pieces, through the vio- 
lence of his paffion. Jam fomething particular in 
relating this to you, both for his want of compaf- 
fion to an unhappy object, and a: man’s vain 
boafting of his own fteddinels. 

WeERE_ you to fee the number of Englifh 
people confin’d for lunacy in this publick hofpital : 
and the private mad-houfes, you would be fur- 
priz’d; but much more fo, when you obferv’d’ 
the actions of thofe who perform their ufual bufi-- 
nefs were little better than mad. 

I could entertain you with innumerable in- — 
_ ftances of the mad people ; but as the ftory be-. 

fore related firft itruck me, with its remarkable 
confequence, I concluded it worthy your obferva- 
tion. But however in this Bedlam there are 
Kings, whofecrowns and f{ceptres are ftraw, and 
whofe dominionsa dark room, and whofe.fubjects - 
a‘million of fancies; but I muft tell you, my dear 
friend, that there are fometimes real Kings as” 
mad as thefe imaginary ones ; whofe dominions 
ought to be confin’d to a dark room, . to keep 
them from doing farther mifchief. Here are 
again numbers of people who are costinualiy~ 
building . 
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building caftles.in. the air; - but many more’ of 
thefe. builders out of Bedlam than there are in. 
In another place , you'll fee.a. forlorn wretch 
who has over-f{tudied himfelf; there he fits like one 
thunderftrook and will fpeak to nobody, A lit- 
tle farther you fee a man laughing at every body, 
and by the fatisfaction which feems in his mind, 
would make one almoft wifh to be mad. I had 
like to have forgot one very remarkable circum- 
ftance, as I was leaning near one of the windows, 
making my obfervations, a good fprightly man 
comes to me, fir, fays he, look at that man, 
pointing to one at alittle diftance, he’s afflicted 
with the moft furprizing madnefs you ever knew 
in your life ; he'll be quite civilone day, and:the 
next day be oblig’d to be lock’d up; and then he’ll 
talk of hell and damnation, . and the lord knows. 
what ftrange things ; the wonderful effect of 
lunacy! The man feem’d to me by his drefs a 
philofopher; and an obferver of mankind: But 
on a fudden he was ftrangely agitated, and faid, 
Lam calld to the regions of immortality; I fly 
upon the wings of air; away he runs,. crying out; 
ts how I mount, I mount, and lett me almoft 
aftonifh’d at. the fuddennefS of his.flight.. The 
unfortunate gentleman whom I juft told you of, 
who was with me, whilft we were talking about 
the different objects which reprefented themfelves 
to us, told me a ftory, which goes currently for 
truth, that about the time King James the fecond 


left his kingdom, and the prince of Orange . 


came in his ftead, fome gentlemen and _ ladies 
were in Bedlam to fee thefe unfortunate people, 
/ when 


# 
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‘when coming to the door of one of their rooms, 
the madman enquir’d ofone of the gentlemen, who 
was an officer andin his military drefs, who he 
fought for; the gentleman anfwer’d for the prince 
of Orange ; ; then fays the madman, I fight for 
King James, to the perdition of rebels ; and bids 
him draw: the gentleman to fee what he would 
do, or perhaps to ‘oblige the ladies, drew his 
fword; the madman! takes a ftraw, and fays, . 
now have at ye, and broke his ftraw againft the 
door, Hold, fays he, I’ve broke’ my fword’; 
then he fteps back, catch’d up his ordure veffel; 
and flung it full upon the gentleman; now, 
fays he, go and tell the prince of Orange, that 
you are a fhitten foldier. 


THE Charter-houfe i is another noble chari te 5 
fituated 3 in the north ‘weft part of London. It 
Maintains eighty decay’d gentlemen, viz. 

GENTLEMEN by birth, but reduc’d to po- 
verty. 

ENTLEMEM who have born arms in 
the ‘fesvice of their country, either by land or 
fea, 

GEnTLEMEN that have fetv’d in the houfhold 
of Kings and Queens ; and thro” age or infire 
mities can ferve no longer. - And 

“MERCHANTS, whoby piracy or fhipwreck 
are become deftitute. 

A Free-School for educating forty poor boys, 
who are either bound apprentices to trades, « or | 
fene to the univerfities, 
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THE governrs of this hofpital are generally 
gentlemen of the firft character, and their num- 
ber fix’d. ‘The governors have a mafter under 
them, whois tobe unmarried, above forty years 
old when he accepts the office, and is incapable 
of any other preferment, either in church. or 
Tate: } | 

THE apartments are neat, the gardens plea- 
fant, and furrounded with a high brick wall. 

HERE isa handfome fquare, which takes its 
name from the hofpital. It is the entire gift of 
one Mr. Sutton, whofe life I think worthy your 
attention ; and which I here fend you. You will 
likewife by this be informed of the animofities 
and hatred among the chriftians, | 

THOMAS SUTTON, efquire, founder of 
King James’s hofpital in the Charter-Houfe, was 
born at Knaith in Lincolnfhire, in the year of 
our Lord 1531, which was the four and twen- 
tieth year of Henry the eighth. 

THoucu he wasborn, rather to give ho- 
nour to his family, than to borrow any from it; 
yet his blood was conveyed to him thro’ many 
noble Saxon veins in Chefhire, Lancafhire, and 
Worcefterthire : For notwithftanding the Danifh . 
and the Norman conquefts, yet in the time of 
the latter, we find one of this family fheriff in 
thofe parts, a perfon of a fair and honourable 
efteem in the-world: And this advantage a Man 
_ well defcended has above all others, unleis he de~ 
generates, that the great actions of his anceftors 
will not let him fleep until he has out-done the 
original, 
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TH courfe of this ancient family, like the 
river Alpheus, a while ran filently under ground, 
while at laft it fprang up in Lincolnfhire, in the 
time of Henry the Seventh, under Dudley, as 
notorious for cruelty and exdcMous, as our foun- 
der is for mercy and compaffion. 

H1s father was Edward Sutton, fon of Tho- 
mas Sutton, fervant to Edward the fourth. His 
mother was Jane Stapleton, the daughter of. 
‘Robert Stapleton, efquire, of the moft generous 
and worthy family of the Stapletons in Yorkthire,, 
Anceftors not fo low, that his defcent fhould be 
a fhame to his virtues ; nor yet fo great, but that 
his virtue might be an ornament to his birth. 

Mr. Cox, afterwards Dr, Cox, almoner to 
‘King Edward the fixth, and bifhop of Ely un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, brought him up three years 
at Eaton, four years in Magdalen and Jefiis Col- 
leges in Cambridge ; to each of whofe children, 
furviving at hisdeath, Mr, Sutton gave ten pound 
for a legacy : and asa thankful acknowledgment _ 
of the benefits he received from thofe places of 
good learning, he nobly bequeathed five hundred 
marks to Jefus college. 

Soon after he was placed in Lincoln’s-Inn, as 
a ftudent, that he might want no part of learning 
becoming a gentleman. Not long after, almoft 
tired with a. fedentary life, defire of travel in- 
creafing with his knowledge, he went to vifit fo- 
reign nations, and obtained the perfection of fe« 
veral languages. 

HavF.a year he tarriesin Spain, two in Italy, 
ene in France, and then he pafles into Holland, 

and 
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end the Low-Countries; from whence after a 
year or two fpent in the Italian Wars * (for he 
was at the facking of Rome, under the duke of 
Bourbon) he returned, accomplifh’d with experi- 
ence and obfervation : ‘Then he was admitted to 
tthe earl of Warwick and the earl of Leicefter’s 
Service. To the former he wasa fteward, to 
the latter a fecretary ; and to both he approv- 
ed himfelf fo able and faithful, that they de- 
clared him fit for more publick employments ; as 
after appeared by their helping him to farm the 
Northern coal-mines, and that upon no other 
fecurity than his own word. 

H = was quickly fpy’d out‘by his wife and noble 
fovereign Queen Elizabeth,-one who knew where 
to beftow her favours,’ and who deferved her 
bounty; ‘by her he was made mafter of the ordi- 
nance at Berwick, which office he enjoyed ‘four- 
teen years; in token whereof there are two peices 
of ordinance carved in ftone, and fet upon the 
chimney-piece, in the great hall in the Charter- 
houfe. 

THEN he was chofen :pay-mafter to the nor- 
thern army; and afterwards one of the com- 
muffoners for the fequeftration of the Lands of 
the northern rebels ; in oppofition to whom he 
fhewed himfelf a wife man in difpofing fo advan- 


* This feems to be a miftake, for the facking of Rome was 
in the Year 1527, which was four Years before the Founder’s 
Birth, who as is faid"béfore, was born in 1531. See Thuamus in 
libro primo, where he fays, Eodem tempore (fe. 1527.) Coluninii 
a Cajare infticati Romam occupant, & Clementem in Maufoleo 
Hadriant obfident nec multo poft totis virilus Romam item eff duce 
Borbonio, G urbe ingetu capta G direpta, — 
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taceoufly of the Berwick Forces: And a valiant 
man in his actions and conduct, 

Some years after he hecame vi€tualler to the 
navy, and fome Garrifons in the Low-Countries ; 
one of which was Oftend, which by the help of 
fome fifhermen, he relieved very ftrangely, and 
- to his own great advantage: ‘To which town he 
left in his will one hundred pound, 

LastT1Ly, he wasacommiffioner for prizes, 
under theearl of Nottingham, lord high admiral 
of England, whogave him letters of martagainft 
the Spaniards, from whom he took a fhip richly 
Jaden, worth twenty thoufand pounds, 

Havinc by thefe profitable employs laid a 
foundation of a good eftate, upon fome mifunder- 
ftanding between him and the northern nobility, 
he retires to London, to enjoy and imrrove it ; 
where his riches increafed, and came upon him 
like a tide, by the juft arts and methods which 
he ufed. 

He brought with him to London the reputa- 
tion of a mighty monied man, infomuch that it 
was reported, that his purfe returned: from the 
north fuller, than Queen Elizabeth’s Exchequer : 
Here he was made a freeman; citizen, and 
girdler of London, | . 
_.. His payments were thought as fure as her 

penfions ; the readinefs of his money, and the 
fairnefs of his dealing, laid the grounds of a 
mighty reputation ; for now ke is look’d upon 
by all men: he has the firft refufal of the beft 
bargains of {ales and mortgages, which were more 
frequent in a dead time of money, as that was. _ 
‘of HERE 
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> Here poflibly he got acquaintance with feve- 
ral lords fervants, whom he remembers in his 
laft Will, and pioufly relieves them. 

He was alfo reforted. to by the citizens for 
money ; and.indeed Mr. Sutton became the ban- 
ker of London: Being called upon fo much, 
that he was perfuaded to help others too, in the 
putting out of their money. Once he thought 
of fetting up a bank in London, like that ii, 
Amfterdam; where people might take up money, 
at fe moderate an Intereft, as fhould not eat out 
their labour, nor wafte the heart and life of 
trade, by making the care, pains, and inge- 
nuity of the borrower, fweat and toil for the 
fole benefit of the lender: Therefore he lodged a 
hundred pound, in, fome honeft mens hands to 
lend to the poor weekly or monthly, by finall 
fums. upon good pawns, while he lived; and 
when he died, he left a thoufand-pound to the 
chamber of London, to be yearly lent to ten 
young tradefmen without ufe. Befides, he or- 
dered his executors to abate half a year’s intereft 
to all his debtors, when they call’d in his money. 

Tuus did this great man wax rich and 
known, which made him to fome evil-minded 
perfons, the object of envy: and he findsnot the 
fhadow of that charity in the world, which he 
fhew’d in fubftance and reality. 

SOME urge that he ferved himfelf to much 
upon. the hopes many had entertained of being 
_his heirs: by receiving thofe gifts, which fome 
covetous friends, miferunt in hami, by ealily pur- 
chafing thofe lands’ which they expected fhould 


return 
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return with intereft,. Ido not underftand the 
unreafonable prefumption of men, to name ‘and 
adopt themfelves their neighbours heirs, and if 
they confirm it not, they fhall be branded with 
injuftice : The wifdom of the ferpent is as well 
required, as the innocency of the dove. He 
that ftrives to outreach his sibairne is juftly caught 
‘in his own f{nares. 

OTHERS ftrongly welieve he was the fubjec . 
of Ben. Johnfon’smirth : which, if it were true, 
is no real fcandal to this good man, when all things 
jutt.and honourable, facred and of good report, 
are ‘{hamefully expofed to the lewd affronts of 2 
bold and licentious ftage. Befidés, ’tis probable 
the poet never intended ‘what they think. For 
in that age feveral other men were pointed at, 
and who was the true perfon, was then a matter 
of doubt. If the poet defign’d to injure the 
fame of Sutton, he was firft of all an ungrateful 
wretch, to abufe thofe hands which afforded him 
bread, for he allowed him a conftant penfion :_ 
And fecondly, ‘he difowned his very hand writ- 
ing, which he fent to our founder, in vindication 
of himfelf in this matter. 

- [withe Jate unhappy times *, another fort of 
enemy appears, and will ‘hardly fuffer this pious 
benefactor to lie-quiet in his grave : “The revenue 
made a great noife, and prov’d fomething melo- — 
dious to the ears of the commanding party ; 
therefore they endeavour to find out a way to 


* The rebellion in England, in. the reign of King ‘Charles 
the firft, when the people cut off that King’s head in form of 
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fubvert the houfe, foundation andall. No better 
plea than the old popular argument, ufed before 
againft hisfacred majefty King Charles the firft of 
ever blefled memory; Popery! Popery! Tis pre- 
fently whifper’d about, That Sutton died a papift : 
that the boufe was built upon naughty popifh ground ; 
that all the walls were full of tapers and croffes ; 
that it was defigned to jefuitical ends and purpofes 5 
that there was @ great vault underneath, “whiel 
reach’d almoft to Iflington, and (for otighi they 
knew) it might be full of powder and malignants, 
plots and fuperftition, all con/piring againfe the 
good old caufe. + 
AT this time Edward Creflet, matter of the 
_ hofpital, by. his intereft in that party, interpofed 
and laid that ftorm, for which he received publick 
thanks from the lords the governors, Anno 1660. 
Tuts freak hardly deferves confideration; 
efpecially proceeding from that fortof. men. Mr. 
Sutton was too well known for this project to take — 
effect: He wasan-honeft and religious Proteftant, - 
conftant and exemplary. upon all occafions at the 
publick fervice of God; regular and ftrict in fa- 
mily duties, accuftom’d to prayer, reading the: 
{criptures, and. very follicitousin his choice of a 
« holy and learned: chaplain :. His-thoughts were 
ufually heaven-ward ; in his ejaculations frequent- 
ly defiring God, Phigt as he had bountifully bleffed 
him with a plentiful cfate, fohe would be pleafed 
to direét him in the difpofal of it. "Uhis he has been 
_. often over-heard to fay, walking in his garden, 
_ His thoughts were not only divine, but his ufual 
company were minifters of God’s word ; for 
| E there 
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there is no writing fcarce of his, to which there 
is not the hand of a divine or two: or elfe he 
vifited the fatherlefs and widows, the impotent 
and indigent, and in a great meafure kept him- 
felf unfpotted from the world. 

Now that which feems moft wonderful is 
this, that men profefling the proteftant religion, 
fhould endeavour to pull down one of the greateft 
monuments of the reformed religion, it being 
the common argument whereby we ufe to prevent 
. the papifts extravagant relations of good works. 

Hap he been a red-letter man, Mr. Knott 
the Jefuit (in his anfwer to Dr. Potter’s book, 
calf’d Charity Miftaken) would never have vented 
this following reproach : But he mu/f? be crucified 
between thefet two : 

Do your hofpitals deferve fo much as to be named ? 
Flave you AMD thing of that kind, in effect, of par- — 
ticular note? faving the few mean nurferies of 
idle beggars, and debauched people; except Sutton’s 
hofpital, which (as I have been informed) was to 
receive no profit til his death: Who alfo died with- 
out children, brother, fs ifter, or known kindred ; 
fo that peradventure, it was efcheated to the Ki wig, 
égc. At length he fays, He could tell us of the 
Annunciata at Na aples, u hich {pends three hundred 
thoufand crowns, viz. above eight thoufand pounds 
per Annum, feeds and cures one thoufand fick per- 
fons 5 nurfes and entertains three thoufand fucking 
children, Sc. Then he gives a hint of another 
famous hofpital in Rome, called Sanéto Spirite. 
To both which inftances Mr. Fuller does as: re- 


proachfully reply, by faying, hat the infamous 
P ser difeafe 
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difeafe of Naples might well caufe the erection of fo 


mighty a firuéture ; and as for that at Romey the 
wonderful plenty of unlawful Ifues, children bafely 
born, did require fo great a receptacle, 

I queftion not but both are to blame, ‘for 


where-ever we find any fparks of goodnefs and — 


piety, though they lodge in the breaft of a ‘Turk 


or Jew, Papift or Proteftant, yet it is but common 


juftice to afford every man is due praife. 

’T 1s eafy allo to difcover the jefuit’s miftakes : 
For firt, Mr. Sutton intended to refide upon his 
benefaction, as mafter of it ; though it pleafed 
God fooner to take him to himfelf to admit him 
into the Land of Promife. 7 


T HEN his kindred were known far and near, 


for Simon Baxter, fon of his fifter Dorothy, en- 
deavoured to overthrow the fettlement of the eftate, 
as being next heir at law. 

Hrs other obje¢tions concerning penurioufnefs, 
fhall be anfwer’d in another place, Here now I 
could to the purpofe recriminate, but that Iam 
fenfible it is difingenuous and uncharitable ; and 
widens the breaches of Chriftendom. 

Let the froward world endeavour to defame 
and calumniate, to befpatter all that is good and 


~ Taudable ; yet certainly, we ought to rife up in 


the vindication of him, who taught us to fpeak, 
to proclaim his charity by which we live; to 
commeénd that temperance which affords us afflu- 
ence and plenty ; to admire his felf-denial, who 


was to do little le(S thana miracle, to feeda mul- 


fitude, 


y 
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_ Tere are few fuch ufurers who defign to 
teceive their intereft in heaven’; few fuch bene- 
ators, whofe comprehenfive bounty embraces 
all mankind, from the cradle almoft, to the 
grayeft head; from the tender and helpless youth, 
to the moft i impotent and infirm old age. 

Hap our founder gained that by unlawful 
Ufury, which he difpofed to pious ufes (which is 
a fin almoft to fuppofe, unlefs we had evidence) 
yet reftitution is the beft fign, and the greateft 
teftimonial of fincere repentance; and where 
particular reftitution cannot be made to the parties 
‘wronged, God requires it fhould be given to re- 
lieve the poor, | 

Tuus Zaccheus, Luke xix. 8. upon his re- 
pentance and converfion, made an overture of re- 
ftoration to all that he had wronged, nay fourfold, 
and gave half of his eftate to Souls that were in 
' want ; this is recorded for our example. 

- Bur this accufation can lay no hold on Mr. 
Sutton; for his eftate was gotten by trade and 
offices, and never laid out for intereft until his 
years admonifhed him to quit his bufinefs, and 
leave it for younger and more active people, who 
could not undertake it unlefs he lent them money : 
And what injury did he to any man to let him 


have that at 6/. per Cent. which he was able to - 


improve to 30 or 40 per Cent. Befides in his 

~ Tatter time his money was chiefly laid out upon 

annuities. 

' Iv wasobferved, that when he lent money, 

he would enquire how. it was fpent, and if he 

found that it was tnd out for neceflaries, food, 
and 
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and raiment, he never could be perfuaded to - 
take any ufe. No doubt but he rofe by the fteps 
of thrift and frugality, by being diligent in a 
lawful calling ; nor was he prodigal becaufe he in- 
tended to be magnificent. 

OsseERveE this ftory which is told of his par- 
fimony: Whilft he was bufied in foreign trade 
and commerce with other nations, he contraéted- 
a familiar acquaintance with a merchant, his 
companion in travel ; who, though he did equal 
Sutton in trade, yet "had not fo well learned the 
elements of thrift: For when ona journey he 
called for his pint of wine, Sutton called for a 
gill: And for every other liquor doubled the 
quantity. Atlength this merchant dies, and by 
computation leaves an eftate of fifty thoufand 
pounds; which report coming to Sutton’s ears, 
he faid, Alas! I always pitied him, I thought he 
would die no rich man. 

_ ‘TYHrs was, in the perfon of his friend, to 
correét the furfeits and extravagancies of a profufe 
; For a rich man is no ways happier than 
ake man, but that he has more opportunities 
miniftred unto him of doing more good than his 
neighbours. Therefore Di iogenes asked. of the - 
_ thrifty man buta half-penny ; of the prodigal a 
pound; the former he faid might give him often, 
but the latter would fhortly have nothing t to give, 
Good husbandry is the fuel of liberality y., Be 
chofe rather to deny himfelf in his SS Sate 
to retrench vain expences, that he might be able: 
to ‘pass others in their day of forrow ; not to 
oO 3 ; rake: 
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rake from others wants, that he oat riot, and 
rejoice in their miferies, 

‘THe fameand credit of our generous founder, 
brought him to fhare in many cffices at the court, 
and at the Cuftom-houfe, where they had occa- 
fion for his money : For when an induftrious man 
has once rais’d his fortunes to a confiderable pitch, 
he then grows rich APPS by fharing in the con- 
ftant labours of many of the under fort of men. 

»H& was a fharer in feveral publick farms, a 
partner in foreign adventures, efpecially in Muf- 
covy and Hamburgh ; infomuch that he had 
no lefs than ey agents abroad. 

Tuus he toil’d and wrought, as if he cov eted 
all; and gave away, as if ‘he defired nothing ; 
He looked upon himfelf as the fteward of the 
great God, thriving as all fhould, not for himfelf 
but others: Unwilling to lavifh what he could 
fpare from his own occafions, on pride or am- 
bition, the luxury and vanity of a trifling world, 
when God appointed it to be the portion of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Surtron, according to the methods of 
wife men who mean to be wealthy; appointed his 
ordinary expences to be but half of his incomes, 
_when they were at the loweft; and when they 
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increafed he ordered a third part, and at the ~ 


higheft, he determined to be charitable to an eighth 


part, or thereabouts, while living: When his - 


eftate was two thoufand pound per Annum, “he 


defigned one thoufand for himfelf and family, in 
houfe-keeping and board-wages ; two or three 
hundred pounds for Phagity, » four hundred pounds 
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for law and phyfick, and many other neceffaries ; 
the reft for extraordirfary emergencies, not 
thinking it any way difhonourable, to have a 
perfonal infpection over his own affairs. 

He was happy ina wife, as well as eftate, 
which was advanced by her near twenty thou~ 
fand pounds. She was the Lady Popham, and 
fo enjoyed the wealth of great rich Popham. 
He had no iflue by his beloved wife, for God Al- 
mighty had defigned him a numerous train of 
children, to be adopted into his family, and 


_ nurfed up tenderly, asif they came from his own 


loins. 

His addrefles were manly and taking, his dif- 
courfe clear and full of eloquence: He did not 
interrupt his refolutions with fearfulnefs and too 
much caution, nor deprive himfelf of the great 
inftrument of action, truft or belief. Thefe 
good qualifications, with the glad circumftances 
of a large fortune, anda long age, near eighty 
years, in a peaceable and flourifhing reign (after 
the troublefome days of Queen Mary, and before 
the late unhappy rebellion) could not but confpire 
to make him confiderable. 

THE benefices that were in his patronage, he 


_ dearly bought, that he might beftow them upon 


men fit to be burning and fhining lights in the 


church of God; one of which divines was Dr. 


Fifh, of Hallingbury in Effex, who has often 
teftified Mr, Sutton’s integrity in this point: He 
received his prefentation of him, 422 Dom, 1610. 


and heard him fay, That he never defired any 
EB 
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thing of aminifter of Gods Word, but his Prayers, 
and the due performance of pis office. 

. He wasa good parifhioner where he had land 
and no living; as well asa good patron where 
he had both: Encouraging ali people by _his early 
prefence at church ; doing good offices, as repair- 
ing churches, and decently adorning thofe holy 
places, where God has faid his name fhall dwell, 

H & was remarkable for the compaflion and re- 


lief he beftowed on the widows and children of 


good minifters: And this more particularly in- 
cited to by the excellent examples he had feen of 
charity of this nature in the Low-countries, 

HE was very temperate, moderating his natu- 
ral appetite by abftinence ; he was fober and vigi- 
lant, and moderate inall his recreations: The 
outward ornaments. of his body were clean and 
becoming, neither ftarch’d or curious, neither 
carelefs or nice. Thefe were not fo properly 
the comforts of his foul, as the fweetnefs of his 
life; hence proceeded health of body, clean 
ftrength, a good complexion, and a graceful and 
affable difpofition. : vie 

Asa mafter, he was careful and diligent to 
enquire how his fervants performed their labours, 
for the duft of the mafter’s fhoes is the compoft 
to improve the foil: And his love appeared to his 
fervants by making a comfortable provifion for 
them ; for at this day many of the tenants to the 
houfe, are defcended from thofe who were fervants 
to the founder; and the common reafon they 
give of their good bargains, is, That they hold 
~ them as rewards of their anceftors fervice. Yet it 
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lies in the power of the governors to advance the 

rent, which in fome places has been done, though: 
with great moderation ; and this rather to quicken 
than difhearten the tenants. 

Ir is not intended by this character of Mr. 
Sutton, that he fhould be free from all blemifh ; 
that he fhould be another Bonaventure, in whom, 
fomeafirm, Adam did not fin, All things have a 
mixture of corruption here below, nay, it is ri- 
veted in our very nature: ‘The faireft foure muft 
have fome flaws, and the moft beautiful i image 
fome unhappy ftrokes; therefore he, as all other 
men, was fubject to the like paffions: Whatever 
were his failings, common charityfhould endeavour 
to hide his infirmities, who was content to {pread: 
his garments over fogreat a multitude, 

AFTER a num’rous train of worthy and religi-- 
ous actions, ina good old age, within one of eigh- 
ty years, he died at) Hackney, in the county of 
Middlefex, Decem. 12. 4nn. Dom. 1611. He 
had for fome time laboured under a feverith dif- 
temper, which wafted him away, and brought 

him into a lingring confumption; this attended: 
with frequent and fharp fits of the {tone, and vio- 
lent - affaults of the ‘cholick, made him fur- 
render up his foul to that God, on whofe. power 
the life of all depends. 

From Hackney he was removed Dec. 16. to 
‘Dr. Law’s houfe (one of the executors mentioned 
in his will) in Pater-nofter-row, and from thence 
was conveyed to his grave with all the pomp and 

-folemnity, which might. become the. funeral of 
oe great a man; Six thoufand people attended his. 
Es corps, 
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corps through the city, whofe paflage lafted fix 


hours; until they came to Chrift-church, where _ 


his body lay till his foundation at the Charttr- 
houfe was finifhed (which was ahout three years) 
Anno Dom. 1614. from wheace he was in a de- 


cent manner removed, Decemb. 12, in the afore- - 


faid year : Upon which day is duly kept an anni- 
verfary commemoration, a fermon is appoiiited 
with a gratuity to the preacher. ‘The firft who 
preached on that occafion was’ Mr, Percival 
Burrell, Minifter of the houfe, upon Luke vii. 5. 
He hath built us a Synagogue: The fermon was 
printed Anno Dom. 1629. 

AFTER fermon the auditors repair to the pub- 
lick hall, where'the bounty and magnificence of 
our noble founder is ‘gracefully fet forth in a latin 
_ oration, ‘by a) youth of the foundation, whom 
Sutton has taught to fpeak. 

THus have we brought our founder to his place 
of reft; where, in the chapel, on the north-fide 
is a noble monument, erected by his overfeers, 
with this following infcription on a fair marble- 
ftone, in golden letters, 


Sacred to-the olory. of God, 


dn grateful memory of Thomas Sutton efquire, late of 
Caftle-Camps, in the county of Cambridge, at 
- whofe onlycoft and charges this hofpital was founded 


and endowed with large Poffeffions, for the rehef 
of poor men and children: He was born at Knaith 


in the county of Lincoln, of worthy and honoured 

parentage : He lived to the Age of Jeventy nine 

years, and deceafed Decemb. 12. 1011. : 
THE 


| 
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Tu & Charter-houfe is undoubtedly a noble 
foundation for one man; but I have been in- 
formed it has been abus’d, by admitting gentle- 
men’s fons, who have no juft plea for partaking 
of charity. But by the beft enquiry I could 
make, I found moft publick charities to derogate 
from their original intent. I remain 


Your confiant Friend,. 


LETTER IV. 


SIR, 


ES my laft letter I gave you a very particular-ac-- 
count of a private man; but the charity he: 


‘gave being of great repute in England, I concluded 


it well worth your reading ; I fhall now go on 
with an account of fome more. hofpitals and. 
publick buildings, 

- Here are many other publick charities worth 
noting, particularly one near the Charter-houfe,, 
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cal?'d Chrift’s-hofpital, founded by King Edward 
the fixth, who dy’d very young : Children are 
either put apprentices to trades, fent ‘to fea, or 
the univerfities, as befts fuits their capacities, 
And this hofpital has produced men of great 
character and learning, aslikewife many eminent 
merchants and navigators, 

‘Near this is St. Bartholomew ’s-hofpital, for 
the cure of fick and lame people ; adjoin- 
ing to it isa building for the governors to difcharge 
and admit patients, &c. fit. for the palace of a. © 
King. A report goes current, that the devil was. 
in this place when it was building ; for thatthe: 
neighbouring windows were broke all to pieces by 
' ftones feen to fly from it, when upon the ftriGteft 
fearch no perfon could be found any where in: the: 
place.. 

' St. THomas’s-HosP rr at, onthe ae 
fide of the river Thames, is an hofpital of much 
the fame nature as St. Bartholomew’s. . 

NeEaR this is Guy’s-hofpital for incurables : 
Mr. Guy rais’d his fortune from. a very low ftate 
of life, to be one of the greateft money’d men in. 
the city of London; and left feveral good legacies 
to his relations, befides this hof;ital.. 

A great number of children both girls and. boys 
are likewife provided for by parifhes or focieties, 
whoare cloath’d according to.the will of their be- 
nefaétors; they are call’d Charity Children; 
and many of them have better education than 
the children of their benefactors; but few will: 
own the-place of their education, when they get 
out of livery : 
| HERE 
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Here islikewife another charity call’d, The 
Londen-Workhoufe, in Bithop{gate-ftreet. 

BRIDEWELL, near the river Thames, was. 
- formerly a royal palace ; but now.a publick work- 
houfe ; where abundance of young men ferve: 
their apprenticefhips.. It isa houfe of correction 
for {treet walkers, of whom I gave you fome ac-. 
count before. Here they are brought in. their 
fine clothes to beat. hemp, and receive the correc= 
tion of the houfe.. It is likewife a prifon for dif 
orderly apprentices, 

-BEsipes thefe, almoft every parifh has a pub- 
lick charity-building, which is rather compulfion 
than charity ; for the parifh officers have a power 
of raifing money for.the relief of the poor. Thefe- 
are call’d Vorkhoufes, and are under the care of 
a mater and miftrefs:. And.fubje& to the infpec- 
tion of parifhofiicers, Thefe placesare a fort of 
prifons, where you cannot have admittance to fee: 
any perfon without a particular licence; gentle= 
men and tradefinen who are reduced to neceffity, 
and left deftitute of friends, are here very chari- 
tably made companions for beggars and black- 
guards ! 

THe governors of thefe places are very often: 
an illiterate ignorant fet of men, and know not 

any difference between a perfon of good family: 
and education; and the greateft {Coundrel in na=. 
ture. And to be confin’d to keep company with: 
thofe people who. are one’s averfion, difturbs the. 
mind as much, as'to be cramm/’d with. naufeous. 
food does the ftomach, Therefore rather than. 
faffer fuch confinement, and be.compell’d to keep: 


~ 
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fach difagreeable company, many have chofe to 
be ftarved, or at once deftoy’d themfelves. 

Here are likewife excellent publick grammar- 
_ fchools, «iz. Weftminfter, St. Paul’s, Merchant- 
‘Taylors, and Mercers-hall; as for private {chools 
both for grammar and qualifying youth for trade 
and bufinefs, they are almoft innumerable. 

- Turis city islikewife adorned with many pub- 
lick buildings, fome of which I have before- 
mentioned, viz, fuch as belong to united traders, 

S1on-CoLLEGE, near Bethlehem, isa very 
commodious building, tho” in a remote part of 
the city. ‘The inititution of this college is upon 
a noble foundation, viz. For-the glory of God, the — 
good of his church, for redreffing inconventences in it 5 
_ maintaining truth in doétrine, and love in conver-* 

fation one with another. But fuch foundations are’ 
generally too good for the fuperftructure. 

GRESHAM-COLLEGE, founded by Sir 
Thomas Grefham, who built the Royal-Ex- 
change ; the defign of this college is for improv- __ 
ing youth in divinity, the-civil-law, aftronomy, ” 
geometry, rhetorick, phyfick, and mufick; and_ 
in term-time lectures are read every morning in 
latin ; and inthe afternoon’ in Englifh ; and any 
gentleman may be admitted, 

In this college the famous Royal Society, 
founded by King Charles the fecond, kept their 
aflemblies ; but removed, on fome differences be- 
tween them and the profeflors inthe college. It 
is now kept® in a place call’d Crane-court, in 
Fleet-ftreet, where they have built a repofitory: 
for their curiofities, : 
ae THE 
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THE RovAt Socrery, is compofed of. the 
ereateft body of men of quality and learning in. | 
moft European countries, of any academy in the 
world; they have made great improvement in 


_ natural and experimental knowledge ; the pro- 


grefs they make is publifhed to the world j in their 
monthly tranfactions. 

THis fociety is govern’d by a prefident and 
twenty council, and any gentleman may be ad- 
mitted a member, by giving fome proof of his 
capacity to the prefident and council. 

THE curiofities of this fociety are not fo great 
as fome others ; but they have not yet had time 
enough to make the fineft collection ; the great- 
eft part of their rarities are put up into boxes, 
and the birds and beafts hang round: the room. — 

In the boxes are feveral mummies and anato- . 


-mical matters, relating to men-and beafts; fer- 


pents and birds; eggs and defcriptions.of nefts ;' 
all forts of fifhes, infec¢ts, woods, branches and 
leaves; nuts and fruits; roots, moffes and mufh- 
rooms; plants ; animal bodies putrify’d ; corals 
and other marine: productions ; gems. gold, fil- 
ver, copper, tin, lead and iron, antimony, mer- 
cury, and other metals; with: falts, fulphurs, 
and earths, ey 

HERE are feveral things concerning chemif- 


_ try; inftruments relating to natural philofophy ; 


to the mathematics and mechanics; with other 
curiofities: But I don’t remember I faw here any 
curious pictures yet no art deferves the infpec- 
tion of the ingenious morethan patria 


Tuis 
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T Hrs fociety has at prefent a fine library:3 
and its members are fo much increafed by men of 
fortune and learning, that I believe it will in 
time be the beft in England. 

For regulating their affairs, they have a trea- 
furer, who receives and pays what money they 
order ; afecretary, who receives all letters of in- 
formation, projects, inventions, and propofitions 
that are fent from all. parts; as likewife a regifter, 
or recorder, who enters all their experiments 
and proceedings. 


THE CoLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, is 
a very beautiful and magnificent building, con- 


fifting of a {quare court, into which one enters 
by a fort.of a triumphant arch. Above the gate 
is the theatre for manual operations in furgery : 
there is a cupola over this theatre, which com- 
amands a profpect of the whole city. 

‘THE theatre has fix circular feats one above 
another, there isa particular feat for the prefident, 
for him who reads the lecture, and for the ope- 
Fator. 

Over the hall door is a fine figure of King 
Charles the fecond, with this infcription : Uiri- 
ufque fortune exemplar ingens. Adverfis rebus 
Deum paren : profperis ferpfum, Collegit hu- 
Jufie, 1082. 

—. ie is govern’d by a prefident, four 
cenfors, atreafurer, aregifter, and fifty two fel- 
lows. 

THE cenfors have power to fearch apothecaries 
fhops, and prove the medicines... Here the poor 
have advice gratis; and medicines from their 
difpenfaries,, GUILD- 


s 
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GUILDHALL, is the London town-houfe, 
an antique building, almoft in the center of the 
city. Here the Lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council meet to regulate affairs relating 
to the city. In this hall are kept feveral courts 
of law, as likewife the chamberlain’s office, 
whole power is very great in relation to fuits 
between tradefmen and apprentices, granting of 
freedoms, &c. The great»hall is adorn’d with 
the pictures of fome kings and queens, and fe- 
veral judges at full length in their proper habits, 
In this place the citizens chufe their members 
of parliament. ? 

Tue Excife-office is in the Old-jury, near ” 
Guildhall, it is govern’d by feveral commiffio- 
ners, it has likewife a ‘treafurer, accomptant, 
auditor, comptroller, and many other inferior 
officers. r 

Tuis is the moft extenfive office in England; 
there are fuch a number of inferior officers, cal- 
led Excifemen, belonging to it, that they come 
at the knowledge of the private affairs of moft 
of the families in England; for they have pow- 
er to feize goods upon the roads upon fufpicion 
of not paying duty; and to enter and examine 
peoples houfes at difcretion. | 

T HE. people of England have an utter aver- 
fion to excifes ; and when an attempt was made 
_ to put wine and tobacco under the infpection of 
the exeife, I was in London ; and thought the 
inhabitants would have taken up arms in oppofi- 
tion to it ;. fuch was their fury and refentment 5 
and that law was dropt, , 
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I Never faw people make more rejoicings 
in my life, than were upon this account; the 
monument was illuminated, bonfires, ringing 
of bells; and all demonftrations of joy that 
could be fhown upon fome great deliverance ; and 
this example was followed by the different coun- 
ties in England ; and became a general thanki- 
giving. You muft know, when the city of 
London are refolved unanimoufly to oppofe any 
meafures they think deftruGive to trade, all o- 
ther powers are cautious of what they are about: 
For to attack the trading body of the nation, is. 
to afiault its foundation, The trading men of 
England being in general rich and brave, and 
will fuffer no power upon earth to deprive them 
of their lawful gains, or invade their . privi- 
leges.. “The grand rebellion in England would 
not have run to fuch a height as it did, if King 
Charles had not difoblig’d the city of London. 

I will give you the reafon why the citizens op- 
pofed this law in fo violent a manner ; by the 
lawof England no perfon can be found guilty of 
any crime, without being try’d by twelve men, 
who are called ajury. ‘Thefe men mutt all agree 
in their opinion before a prifoner can be convicted ; 
they are lock’d up together in a dark room, 
without fire, candle, or any neceflaries of life 
till they all confent to bring in the prifoner guilty 
or not guilty. ‘The judge and jury very often dif- 
agree ; for when it is the opinion or partiality of 
_a judge to find the prifoner guilty, if the evidence 
does not appear fufficient to the jury; the judge 


quay hold his tongue ; this is a valuable privilege” 


See ba 
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to Englifhmen ; and if a prifoner has any caufe te 
fufpeét that any of the jurymen will give their 
verdict with partiality, he has a right to chal- 

lenge them, that is, to object againit them. 
Now in relation to excifes, the commiffioners 
are the judges; and they are try’d by their accufers, 
I leave you to determine whether fuch privileges 
are worth contending for; and what difgrace it 
would be to part with what their anceftors have 

with fo much bravery and judgment fecur’d, 
‘THE expulfion of the excife {cheme is annu- 
ally obferv’d ; and’a chief magiftrate of the city 
of London met with the greateft indignity and 
ridicule for attempting to oppofe the populace in ~ 
their rejoicings. His houfe was aflaulted, and all 
his windows broke to pieces by ftones of a very 
large fize; for though the Englifh people fhow 
much duty and refpect to their governors, yet 
when they are thoroughly exafperated, they fhow 
the greateft indignities to the greateft perfons. 
This has been their rule from the earlieft account 
of time I can meet with in their beft hiftorians. 
ComMPANY-HALLS are buildings belonging 
to particular trades, where they aflemble the — 
day a Lord-mayor takes pofleffion of the city ; 
many of thefe halls are grand and magnificent 
buildings, feveral of the London companies hav- 
ing very large eftates. sian 
{ HAD almoft forgot to tell you, that there 
is an Office depending on the general Poft-office,. 
which conveys letters to al parts of the city 
feveral times a day, which cofts no more than 
“one penny; and for the convenience of the in- 
. habitants, 
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habitants, there is fcarce a ftreet any where in 
er about this great city, but has an office for 


taking in thefe letters; and notwithftanding this 
great convenience, there are porters at the cor- 


ner of almoft every great ftreet, who get a com-_ 


fortable livelihood by carrying goods and letters. 

HERE are feveral colleges or inns of court 
for the ftatute and common law, and one for the 
civil law. 

THE college for the civil law is called Doc- 
tors-commons, a noble building, divided into 
feveral courts, where the doétors of the civil 
law, with their proctors refide. 

HERE is kept the court of admiralty for try- 
ing caufes betwixt nation and nation, in relation 
to trade; as likewife a {piritual court, which is 
independent upon the common and ftatute law of 
the nation, 


NEAR Door’s-commons is the heralds cfEce,, | 


where the records of the coats of arms of all the 
families and names in England are kept, when 
granted, and on what account. 

Ir is govern’d by the Earl Marfhal of Eng- 


land, ‘who has under him three kings at arms; — 


viz. 


GARTER, whofe Bufinet wholly relates to ~ 


the fovereign and ‘the order of the garter, and 
the ranks of the nobility, who infift much upon 
precedency. 

CLARENCIEUX, whofe office relates ‘to all 
gentlemen under the degree of a baron, on the 
fouth-fide of Trent. - 
~ Norroy, beyond Trent to Scotland. 


Thee 
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THERE are fix heralds ue four purfuivants 
under thefe kings; and fix proctors are allowed 
to. plead caufes relating to coats of arms that are 
try’d before the earl Marfhal, or his deputy. 

Heraupry is here obferv’d with great ftri@- 
nef; a duke, a marquis, an earl, a vifcount 
have each of them diftinct coronets, a defcrip- 
tion of which I gave you in my firft letter. No 
perfon dares put thefe marks of diftinction on 
their feals or coaches, but. fuch as are of that de- 
gree, on fevere penalties, which is under the im- 
mediate infpection of this office. 

WueEn a king or queen is crown’d, the peers 
‘wear their coronets and their heady in which 
they make a very magnificent appearance, 

THE nobility in general give motto’s to their 
arms; and any gentleman may give a motto or 
device; but.not. that of the eldeft branch of the ~ 
family, without their confent. 

THE mottoes of the nobility allude either to 
their names, undertakings or exploits; the duke 
of Schomberg, who came to England with the 
prince of Orange, gave for his motto, guo fata 
vocant, WHERE DESTINY CALLS ME; and 
the lord Cutts, who was made a peer for his 
cvs | in the army, had for his motto, /anguine 

€& fudore, BY BLOOD AND SWEAT. This lord 
Cutts, on account of his defperate exploits, was 
nick-nam’d, The Salamander. 

THE Sake of devonfhire’s motto is, Cavendo 
tutus, their names being Cavendith. 

THE heralds office is finely difpofed with a 
pav’d court, and has a library worth obferving. 

. Here 
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* Her & are lixewife feveral inns of court or 
colleges for the fitudy in the common law. 

Tue TEemPLeE, fe called from its being the 
monaftery, of the knights templars. It refembles 
a town rather than a college, it being very 
nobly built, on the banks of the Thames, and has 
a fine garden, whofe walls are wafh’d by the 
tides of that great river. Here are two large 


f{quares, befides feveral fmall paved courts, with. 


chambers for the gentlemen who come here to 
ftudy. 

THERE are five gates to this college, which 
are fhut up at very regular hours, In this tem- 
ple no perfon, whether ftudent or not, can be 


arrefted for debt, or taken out for any crime, — 


without the permiffion of the heads of the col- 
ledge. . 

’ HERE Is a regular table kept for the ftudents; 
but they are not obliged {trictly to attend it. The 


church is very noble, and the portico full of. 


ancient monuments of knights templars. 

Lincoin’s Inn, is likewife a noble large 
college, it has a very grand {quare in which is 
kept the flamp office. “There is a fine large 
garden, full of ftatues, and a terras walk, which 
commands Lincoln’s-inn-fields, which will be 
one of the fineft places about London, 

‘To Lincoln’s-inn there is a.chapel, the win- 
dows of which are finely flain’d, and look 
very beautiful. | 

GRAYS-INN, near Lincoln’s-inn, is likewife 
the reprefentation of a town, here being two 

\ noble 
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noble large fquares, a large garden witha Ter- 
ras walk, which commands a fine profpect. 

HERE are feveral other inns of court, or col- 
leges ; as, Bernard’s, Staple’s, Burnival’s; Tha- 
vy’s, Lyon’s, Symon’s, Clifford’s, Clement’s and 
New-inn, which are at a fmall diftance one 
from the other, moft of them being in or near 
Holborn. 3 

W ESTMINSTER-ABBEY, the cathedral of 
the city of Weftminfter; but you may remem- 
ber I told you London and Weftminiter were 
generally taken for one city; but they are ne- 
verthelefs under quite different governments. 
Lendon is govern’d by a Lord mayor; who, 
during his mayoralty, is ftiled Right honourable, 
a court of aldermen, and the common council 
or the reprefentatives of the whole city; but 
Weitmintter, by its government refembles more 
an univerfity than a city ; for here are no may- 
ors or aldermen; but it is govern’d by the dean 
and chapter of the Abbey-church of Weftmin- 
fter, who chufe a high-fteward out of the prin- 
cipal nobility; who has under him an under- 


- fteward and high bailiff, 


THE ~Abbey-church of Weftminfter is ge- 


nerally the repofitory of the afhes of the kings 


and queens of England, is a very reverend pile 


_ of building ; and ftrikes witha fort of awe when 


one firft enters. It contains fuch a number, of 
royal monuments, as well as thofe of other great 
men, that it would make a large volume to give 
you a particular defcription of them all, with 
the in{criptions upon them. 


KING 
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_ Kino Henry the feventh of England join’d 
a very fumptuous chapel to this abbey ; which 
contains a great number of royal monuments ;° 
and here Don Pedro de Ronquillo, who was 
* ambaflador from the court of Spain to that of 
England, lies unburied; his corpfe being arre- 
fted by his creditors, and kept till redeem’d by 
his relations. 

In the body of the church are abundance of | 
fine monuments, among which is that to the 
memory of the great Sir Ifaac Newton, a man 
who had the character of being the greateft phi- 
Ioforher of this age. ; 

‘THE monument of Admiral Shovel, which 
I think a very odd one, he’being in a Ittoe Per- 
riwig, finely comb’d out, and his body partly 
naked; for the tokens of mature age are made 
very vifible. 

In this abbey lie the bodies of Kings and 
Queens, peers and peerefles, divines, poets, mu- 
ficians, phyficians, warriors, and_ politicians ; 
all make one common duft: Here is an epitaph — 
on Mr. Prior, who wasboth a poet and politician, * 
which is a very juft fatire on human dignities. | 


Heralds and courtiers by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, : 
The fon of Adam and of Eve; 
Let Bourbon or Naffau go higher ! 


Bourson and Naflau, being two great fami- 
lies in Europe are here fhown the infignificancy of — 
grandeur when life is gone ; and that all mankind — 
are originally from one defcent. WEsT- 


Cae. 

West WARD from the abbey, onthe river fide, 
is a fine ftreet like a key, which is very pleafant 
on account of its fituation; this leads to a plea- 
fant walk where are gardens on one fide, and the 
Thames on the other; and much frequented by 
nightingales, who fing moft delightfully ; from 

this place isa view of the palace of the arch 

~ High-prieft of England ; near which is a place 
call’d Vaux-hall, where the people partake of the 
evening pleafures, in delightful walks and gardens, - 

in which is the fineft mufick, very advantage- 
oufly difpos’d to  ftrike the ear and empty the 
pocket. 


Here Iwill conclude, being fomewhat tir’d 
and fatigu’d; and my {pirits-faulter’d; what I 
write muft be therefore but dull andinfipid, 


Your’s, with Sincerity, 


' SRE V. 


SIR, 
Es this letter I intend to give you an account of 
the government of the city of London, which 


8a ppcty regular one, and refembles the govern-: 
aH4 I) ment 
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ment of the whole nation ; for as the kingdom of 
England is under the direction of king, lords, 
and commons; fo the city of London is under 
thelord mayor, aldermen, and common-council. 
It is divided into twenty fix wards, each of which 
is govern’d by its alderman, out of which a 
lord mayor is chofen every year, Here are like- 
wife two fheriffs, whofe power is very confidera- 
ble; and before an alderman can be chofen lord 
mayor, he muft ferve the office of theriff. 

‘TH £ lord-mayor of London is generally a 
knight, is fupreme judge of all caufes within the 
city ;.and the two fheriffs execute juftice under 
him, He appears in publick in great flate, with 
his fearlet robes, the {word and mace carried be- 
fore him, with his proper officers attending him. 
His coach is very grand, and when he appearsa- 
broad,a ftranger would take him for the King. His 
fword-bearer, huntfman, and water-bailiff are 
places.of very great profit. He keeps a very mag- 
nificent table, and the day he takes upon him the 
mayoralty, is honour’d at dinner with the moft 
principal officers of ftate, and nobility in the 
kingdom, and fometimes by the king himéelf, 
His fword-bearer’s table is likewife a very good — 
one, being allowed a fufficient fupport to main- 
tain it. A ftory is related by an englifh hiftori- 
an, that Sir Henry Picard, a lord mayor of Lon- 
don, entertain’d at dinner four kings at one 
time, viz. of England, Scotland, France, and 
Cyprus, and after dinner won mott of the four — 
kings money; which had like to occafion a quar- — 
rel betwixt him and the king of Cyprus. | 

. THE 
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Tue folemnity of the lord mayor’s being 
fworn into his office is very grand; the twelve 
companies of London, out of one of which he 
mutt be chofen, and others who have barges, ac- 
company him to Weftininfter, with trumpets 
founding, and other mufick, and ftreamers with 
the royal arms, and thofe of the feveral. com- 
panies flourifhing ; and guns firing from either 
fhore of the river Thames, both going and com- 
ing. After his return from Weftminfter, he 
makes a grand proceffion thro’ the city, atten- 
ded by the aldermen in their robes, the fheriffs, 
and the companies of London in their livery 
gowns. He is preceded by a fine body of city 
guards, who make as grand an appearance as 
the beft of the Kings forces, and throughly un- 
deritand the military difcipline. 

THE lord mayor is fupreme judge of the 
court for trying criminals, which is kept in a 
place called the Old-baily. This is one of the 
faireft courts in the world, and gives a prifoner 
all the opportunity to clear himfelf.. The wit- 
nefles againft the prifoner are very ftrictly ex- 
amined by the judge; who fits both to do juftice 
to the King and the Subject, and takes particu- 
lar care to prevent any malicious profecutions ; 
and a fervant has as much juftice as the mafter, 
If a profecution appears to be carried on witha 
malicious view, the court grants a copy of the 
indictment, by which means the prifoner has 
damages granted in common law. I heard my 
felf a tryal of two fervants, when they were 
both acquitted ; and the woman fervant had a 
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copy of her indi€tment granted, notwithftand- 
ing her mafter was profecutor, who was a very 
confiderable man, havea large Saas and the. 
title of a baronet. 
Lownpow affords fo many different objects, 
that I think I cannot leave it; but however I 
am at prefent got into St. Jamey s Park, which 
is a fort of refrefhment from the thick air of. the 
city. Here the nobility and gentry walk to get 
them a ftomach before dinner, as likewife in the 
evening ; the royal palace of St. James’s, being 
here fituated, it muft of courfe abound with 
people. It is much frequented on Sundays by . 
tradefmen and their wives and children, who 
coine here to take an airing. But one thing I 

_ muft obferve to you, that when I fat down upon 
any of the benches to reft my felf, I generally 
found more French than Englifh ; ‘or elf that 
‘the natives had forfaken their own lariguage, and 
took delight in talking that of their neighbours. 
But the liberties the Englifh people enjoy, invite 
abundance of ftrangers to fettle here, and get 
_their livelihoed. 
HER £ 1s a fine walk call’d the Mall, half a 
mile in length, at the upper end of which is the 
houfe of the Duke of Buckmgham; but’ now 
that title is extinét, the laft’dying a minor. 
Nei the middie the dutchefs dowager of Marl- 
borough lives; which favour of building a houfe 
there was granted to the late duke, on account - 
of the ‘great military fervices he had done his 
country, “This Iedy is very ar antient and rich, and 
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devotes the greateft part of her life to acts of 
charity. 


From the Mall is a-profpeof Weftminfter- 
abbey, ‘and the banquetting houfe; the former 


is the place where the Kings are crowned, and 


the latter where King Charles the firft was ‘taken 


out and beheaded. Which occafion’d me abun- 
dance of reflections concerning the inftability of 
human affairs. It put me in mind of the wife 
Solon, - who told Crefus, when he ask’d -him 
who was the happieft man, That no man could 
be happy before death; which Creefus afterwards 
experienced when he was taken prifoner by 
Cyrus, and fentenc’d to be burnt: And King 
Charles the firft of England experienc’d the 


fame, when his head was-upon the biock. But 


when Kings are in the heig! atof glory, furroun-— 


ded by a iplendid court, they..can ftarcely be- 
lieve fuch an alteration in human affairs to be 


poffible, 
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I SHALL in this letter give you fome farther 
account of Weftminfter, and then [ think to 


take my leave of the town. ‘The old palace of © 


the Kings of England I have taken no notice of; 
which tho now it is intirely neglected by the 


royal family as a palace; yet the High-court of 


parliament and other courts of juftice are kept 
‘here, ‘The entrance:into this palace is thro’ a 
great hall, without any pillars to fupport its 
roof, which is of Irifh oak, and butterefled at 
the top very artfully. | 

- As you enter this hall on the right, is a pair 
of ftairs which leads to the court where the 
barons of the Exchequer fit to decide all caufes 
relating to the revenue; and equity. 

Ow the left is another pair of ftairs which 
leads to the office of Exchequer, where the pub- 
lick money of the nation is received and paid. 

NEAR 
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* Near the middle of the hall, on the right, 
is the court of Common-pleas, which decides 
caufes betwixt man and man. 

Ar the upper end of the hall, on the right, 
is kept the court of Chancery ; and on the left 
that of the Kino’s-bench. The firft for trying 
caufes in equity, and the latter for criminal cau- 
fes, and pleas of the crown. 

In this hall the Kings and Queens entertain 
their nobility at their coronation. 

ArT the upper end of it on the left, 1s a pair 
of ftairs which leads to the apartments above. 

THE firft room cali’d the court of requefts, 
is convenient for thofe who have any bufine(s 
with either houfes of parliament; and as you go 
fome fteps higher is the houfe of commons, 
which is a very compact room, with little a-, 


“partments adjointhe for the convenience of the 


Speaker and other members | 

Next the court of Requefts is the painted 
chamber, where conferences are held between 
the two houtes of parliament upon extraordinary 
affairs; and here is a gallery for the lower houfe 
to come up without being crouded. ) 
' “Pk furthermoft room leads through a paf- 
fage to the houfe of Lords, hung with fine ta- 
peftry, reprefenting the Spanifh Armado in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

BEHIND ,the office of the Exchequer, towards 
the Thames, are genteel apartments for the 
chief officers belonging to it, 

Tue Auditor of the Exchequer has a noble 
apartment adjoining to, and under the houfe of 

Se commons, 
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“commons, with a fine garden opening to the 


pe Peat 
THE four tellers, whofe employment is both 
Rengatallc and profitable, have likewife their 


fevera] apartments. 
‘THis whole building was once the palace of 


the Kings of England; and the feveral courts 


‘and apartments before mention’d declare its an- 


cient grandeur, 

ADJOINING to it is Weftminfler-abbey be- 
fore menition’d. 

I sHALL now give you an account of fyite 


particular houfes of the ancient and principal 


nobility, with the moft remarkable piaces of their 


abode; and then conclude my letter. 


SOMERSET-HOUSE, in the Strand, has been — 
in pofiefion of the Crown ever finee its firftt 
founder, the Duke of Somerfet was beheaded, « 
King Charles the’ fecond added a very grand a- 
partment ; which is a Dowry-houfe for ever’ for - 
the ipusstis of England. There are to this houfe 
very pleafant gardens, fituated on the banks of* 
the Thames, which makes them very pu 
and much frequented by genteel fort of people. 
It was in this houfe that the Chevalier de St. 
George, who fet up for King of Poland, refided 


-in the reign of Queen Anne: ‘And the ‘mafquer 


rades here made by the Duke.d\Aumont, then 
Ambaffador from F rance, were fuppos’d to be 
done for the Chevalier’s-diverfion. 

Tue Savoy, fo called from its being built 
dy Peter Earl of Savoy. Eleanor, wife of Hen- 
ry the third, bought it of the fraternity of Ment~ 


i 
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Joy, and gave it to Edmund Earl of Lancafter 


her fon, whofe pofterity had it for a feat, tll 
Henry the feventh made it an Hofpital. It had 
once particular privileges; and its neigbbourhood 
is at prefent call’d Lhe Duchy hberty; where no- 
perfon could be arrefted ;. but thofe privileges are: 
now loft, and it has no other than enjoying, 
within ‘the walls only, the privileges of other 
royal palaces. 

Ir is a large fquare building. The French 
proteftants have the ufe of one of the churches 
in its {quare, and the reft is govern’d by a Ma- 
fter and four divines, whofe allowance is in 
the manner of colleges. Here are likewife many 
apartments for lodging foot-foldiers. 

EXETER-HOUSE, built, by the eldeft fon of 
the famous Cecil, lord Burleigh, great minifter 
of fhate under Queen Elizabeth, who is faid to 
have refolved, that no one fhould fee him die; 
and notwithftanding, when he lay very ill, and 
at the point of death, there were feveral people 
in the room, he talk’d to them, till he found 


fis laft breath departing; and turning himfelf,, 


died without any one’s feeing him. Exeter-honfe 
now makesan Exchange; but you may remem- 
ber I told you, that the Royal Exchange in the — 


upper part was in a manner defolate, and all o- 


ther Exchanges undergo the fame fate; the mil- 


liners, &c. who chiefly inhabited them, being 
removd to great fhops in the moft capital ftreets, 

' NoRTHUMBERLAND-HOUSE, is. a noble 
{quare court, with a garden. running down to the 
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__-xich, and adorn’d with many fine pictures. “The 
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river fide, and the whole a princely and noble 
building. 

LricEsTEr- HOUSE, in Talcefter laine: 
but generally call’d Leicefter-fields, was the re- 
fidence of the prefent King of England, when 
Ae of Wales, and is a very magnificent pa- 
lace. In this fquare are the houfes likewife of 
tutte of the principal nobility and gentry in Eng- 
Jand. ‘The middle of it is planted with trees, 
and railed round, which affords a fort of rural 
profpe&t to the houfes, 

BUCKINGHAM-HOUSE, which I mention’d 
before, 1s moft delightfully fituated in the upper 
end of St. James’s Park, fronting the Mall; and 
behind the houfe is a fine sarden, a terras-walk 
which affords a beautiful profpect, and a little 
park with a pretty canal. 

THE court yard which fronts the park, is 
fpacious, in which is a round bafon of water 
lin’d with free-ftone, with the figures of Nep- 
tune and his tridents; the offices are commo- 
dious ; the ftair-cafe is large and finely paintedg 
and in the hall is a marble ftatue of Cain flay- 
ing his brother Abel. 

THE apartments are noble, the furniture 
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top of the houfe is flat, and commands a prof- 
pect of Londonand Weftminfter ; and the coun- 
try for many miles round. 

Tue figures of Mercury, Secrecy, Equity 
and Libe rty, front the park, and the four fea-. 
fons the gardens. There are four infcriptions 


on this houfe, but two very particulary ones 
well 
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well adapted; that fronting the park is, Sie 
fiti letantur lares; thus the houfhold gods de- 
light themfelves: and fronting the garden, which 
commands the country, Rus in urbe, “The 
country in a. city. te 
THE father of the late minor who died be~ 
ing a man of great knowledge, I think his epi- 
taph, wrote by himfelf, is worthy your perufal, 


Pro rege fepe, pro republica femper. 

Dubius, fed non improbus, vixi. 

Incertus morior, fed inturbatus. 

Hlumanum eff errare, & nefcire, 

Chriftum adveneror, Deo confide, 

Omnipotenti, benevolentiffimo. " 
Ens entium, miferere mei. 


Thus Englifhed. 


Much for my Kina, but for my Country 
more, ! 
‘Dusious I liv’d, but was not profligate. 
I die UNCERTAIN, yet I die RESIG@p,, 
All human race is ignorant and frail, 
Curist I adore, IN GOD ALONE CON@ 
FIDE, . ) 
Who is almighty and moft merciful. 
O thou First CAUsE and principal of beings! 
Pity my frailties, and have mercy on me! 


MARLBOROUGH-HCUSE, built by the great- 
eft@eneral of the age, the late duke of Marl- 
borough, whofe prudence and fuccef$ in war 
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mede him famous all over the world, isa grand 
edifice, but more confin’d than that of the Duke 


of Buekinghamfhire. ‘The court is very fpaci- , 


ous and finely pav’d. In this houfe, the battles 
of Hochitet, Blenheim, with the taking mar- 
thal ‘Tallard prifoner, are finely painted ; as al- 
fo Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lord Cadogan, and Marefchal Tallard, 
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THE Kinc’s PALACE at St. James’s joins 


to this; it has no fuch great appearance for the - 


palace of a prince; it confifts of two {qvares or 
courts, andthe rooms.of flate are majeftick and 
Jar ge; every thing within is ouch ones than 
would be expected “from its outward appearance, 
THERE are abundance of genteel {quares in 
the city of Weftmintfter. 
GROSVENOR-SQUARE, is a.very noble one, 
inhabited by the firft nobility, and I think the 
mott pleafant place about Londen. 
HANovER-SQUARE, Is likewife a fine plea- 
fant place, inhabited by fome of the firft rank, 
St. JAMES’s-SQUARE,. near the park, is a 
fine place, has a bafon in Pe middle, and the 
houfes yery magnificent, ~ 
GoLDFEN-SQUARE, 18 “not very large, ‘but 


well built, rai?'d.in, and planted in the mid-. 


dle with trees. y) 

SoHO-sQUARE, is. slarge and regular, and be- 
gan by the Duke of Monmouth, who was be- 
headed for rebelling againft King James the fe- 
cond of England, ' In the middle is the ftatue 
of King Charles, the, Duke of Monmouth’s s fa- 
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ther. It is, planted with trees, with neat walks: 
rail’d round. | 

CovENT-GARDEN-SQUARE, is a note Pi= 
azza, in this fquare is a very fine chuich, as 
likewife a play-houfe; much reforted ‘fo iy the 
Englifh people ; but their dramatick pleces are 
now much neglected, and the moft ridiculous. 


nonfenfe introdue’d ;. fuch as. Harlequin turn’d. 


into an old woman felling pears; Harlequin co- 


ming out of anegg; Harlequin running away: 


with mens wives; but the moft diverting fcene 
is to fee a number of Englifh cuckolds applau- 
ding Harlequin when he runs. away witha man’s 
wife; in fhort. Harlequin is fuch a hero among 
the Englifh,, that nothing can be done without 
him; he kips, dances, runs about, but fays no- 
thing; all’s done by dumb figns and motions: 
‘This Harlequin wears a fool’s | coat, a deform’d 
face, a wooden fword, and has Gch a number 
of wooden actions, that all thee. theatrical per-. 
formances are fit for nothing but to divert woo- 
den. heads. 

THERE are three other theatres, in London: 
and Weftminfter, one in Drury-lane,)a place 
very remarkable for whores and. pick-pockets 5 


one in Goodman’s-fields near the tower of Lon-= | 


don; one in the Hay-market, which is much 
the leaft, and was once a French theatre. | 

Iw the Hay-market is..an Italian. theatre; 
which the Englith prodigioufly encourage: This 
place is much. frequented by the moft principal 
people, and half of them don’t underftand what 
they hear. It is one of the prettieft banks for 
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the performers you can imagine ; for here they 
have ready money’ for Fa-la-la’s; befides many 
fine prefents. And when a new Fa-ia arrives 
with any character, it is the moft unfafhionable, 
ungenteel, ill-bred thing imaginable not to make 
him a prefent; the ladies are not fit for con- 
~ verfation till they have done it, I don’t doubt, 
my friend, but you'll think th’s prepofterous ; 
but it is very true. For, as I obferv’d to you 
before, they’ll fooner make a tradefmen go with- 
out his: lawful demands, than lie under that 
terrible fcandal, of not making a prefent to a 
famous new Italian finger; and thefe Fa-/a’s 
are fometimes made companions for many of 
the greateit perfons in the kingdom, tho’ I don’t 
tell you the wifeft. J leave you to make what 
_obfervations you think proper. 

BLooMSBURY-SQUARE, fituated on a high 
ground, in an open free air, has feveral genteel 
houfes and inhabitants. 

RED-LYON-SQUARE, is but fmall, neither 
is its appearance genteel ; there is near it a much 
finer place, call’d Ormond-ftreet, and very well 
inhabited. 

QUEEN’S-SQUARE, is adjoining to Ormond- 
ftreet, and commands a fine profpect, of the 
level ground on the north fide of London, as 
likewife of two villages about four miles di- 
ftance, call’d Highgate and Hampftead, fituate 
upon two healthy pleafant hills, where the ci- | 
tizens of London refort for the recovery of their 
fiealths. 


LINCOLNs- 
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LINCOLNS-INN-FIELDS, near Holborn is 
an open airy place, and is now making one of 
the fineft fquares in England, if not in the 
world. I cannot give you a particular account 
of it, till finifhed; but there is no doubt the in- 
habitants, being generally people of honour and 
fortune, will not be wanting in making it as 
compleat and grand as fuch a noble fpot of 
ground will permit, and render it the wonder 
and amufement of future ages. 

THERE are feveral villages’ about London, 
~ where the citizens have lodgings, fuch as Hack- 
ney, Dalfton, Shakklewell, Kingfland, New- 
ington, Kentifh-town, &c. but Iflington is the 
chief, which is about amile in length, and the 
preateft part of the houfes are lett into ‘lodgings : 
This place is a perfect hofpital to the city of 
London, where -the- people are: carried to die 
when. the doctors. can do no more for them, 

THROUGH this village the New-river runs, » 
which fupplies the greateft part of the cities of 
London and Weftminfter with water. This ri- 
ver is but a fort of guttur, yet by its conftant 
fupply from its fpring and the river Lee, fup- 
_plies thofe cities beyond what can be imagin’d, 
It rifés at Ware in Hertfordfhire, about twenty 
miles from London; but by its various turnings 
and windings, thro” meadows and gardens, hills 
and dales, makes about fixty miles. It is 
in fome places a leaden ceftern only, fuppor- 
ted with ftrong pieces of oak, “The New-river 
is really a very great curiofity, tho’ but little 
regarded for fuch; but well known for the pro- 

fits 
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Fts arifing from it, It ends at a rifing ground — 
near London, which commands a profpect o- 
ver the city, to the counties of Surrey and 


Kent. 


T fhall in my next give you fome general 
obfervations, and then. bid farewel to London 
for fome time, to partake of the recreations the 
country affords. I am, 


Your’s witheut Diffimulation. 
Ele Shea hoa bie Sido Sido Sido Seo cSlos Slee 
LETTER VIL 
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[ ONDON is. the moft open and free. place 


for converfation, I believe, of any in the 
world. Here religion, law, politicks, and every 
fubjeét is debated upon with as much freedom as 
if every citizen was a peer or fenator of the 
realm. ‘Ihe actions and meafures of the Go- 
vernment are criticiz’d upon, and. cenfur’d every 
week in the publick news-papers. A prime mi- 
nifter of ftate is, no more regarded . than. the 
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-meaneft fervant; and all his actions are very 
nicely obferv’d. No treaty or alliance is made 
but what comes under the infpection of thefe 
weekly politicians; and fometimes they are wrote 
by men of the greateft character and capacity in 
the kingdom. Every adminiftration has its ad- 
vocates and oppofers; and the people are always 
jealous of the prime minifter, left he fhould at 
cne time or other betray the liberties. The 
Kings of England are feldom level’d at, but their 
prime minifter always. He is watch’d with a 
thoufand eyes, and is in continual jeopardy, both, . 
for fear of difgrace from his mafter, and the cen- 
fure of the people: Whena prime minifter falls, 
it is allat once; for no fooner is he abandon’d 
by the King, but he falls a facrifice to the people ; 
and from the higheft dignities finks into the 
loweft difgrace, and very often: nothing but life — 
can make atonement for his paft actions, But: 
the prodigious power and profits a prime minifter — 
enjoys, are fuch alluring baits, that there are ne- 
ver wanting numbers of people who endeavour 
to fteer at the helm. 

TH © prefent prime minifter of England isa 
man of good parts, but gives little encouragement 
to ingenious men ; ‘he his very much hated by the 
people; the common fate of prime minifters ! 

THE coffee-houfes are the general places of 
refort for politicians, being fure to fee all the 
news-papers there. “Ihe ridiculous nonfenfe that 
one hears from fome, is enough to furfeit a man 
of fenfe; for every cobler in England is a poli- 


tigian, and looks upon himéelf, as an Englifhman, 
ta 
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to have a right to cenfure or approve all actions of 


ftate, as they appear for the good of the common- ~ 


wealth, or deftructive to it. I have feen feveral 
of the very loweft clafs of mankind ftanding 
round a cobler’s-ftall to hear the learned {ele- 
mender debate upon every paragraph in a political 
news-paper, and his hearers become friends or 
foes to the government, according to the doctrine 
deliver’d from the PoLITIcAL CoBLE?. 


THERE are feveral houfes adjacent to the city 


dt London, famous for both religious and political 
difputes ; and I muft confefs I have fometimes 
_heard very nice arguments upon both fubjects ; by 


men of fome learning, but more capacity and ex- 


perience. There one may hear the chriftian re- . 


ligion extoll’d by fome as the happieit tidings ever 
dicated tomankind; ; by others condemn’d, as in- 
troducing ftrife, malice, and effufion of blood, 
They taik without the leaft réferve. 

T ur common difcourle of thee places would 
be efteemed the greateft bla! phemy in fome-chrif- 
tian countries, and the difputants pu svoyety with 
the moft exquifite torments. 

THE moft noted of thefe places are near 
Clerkenwel, as THe Lonpon-Spaw, THE 
‘CHERRY-TREE, SADLER’ s-WeELLS, SIR 
JouwmOtpcasTLes, Lorp-CoByam’s, 
with many others of lefs note. It is worth the 

while of any foreigner to vifit thefe houfes fome- 
times: for a man can go no where to form a 
_ more general knowledge of the capacities, man- 


ners, tempers, religion and politicks of the En-_ 


_ glifh nation than at the fore-mentioned places. 
" _ THERE 
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T HBR £ isa round table in a publick rooni, 
where every man drinks feparately 3 yet all in 
one company, here a man may begin a difcourfe, 
er make objections, as he thinks proper ; and 
confidering the diverfity of opinions, every man 
behaves with abundance of decorum and good 
manners, however different their fentiments, 
And if any one behaves rudely or indecently, he 
is excommunicated the general company, and no 
one takes notice of him. There is in fhort, 

“more matter) of fpeculation in thefe places than 

can be imagin’d by a perfon unacquainted with 
them. 

HERE are an infinite number of clubs, at 
taverns, coffee-houfes, punch-houfes, and ale- 
houfes. White’s chocolate-houfe in St, James’s- 
ftreet, on account of its genteel accommodations, 
and its vicinity to the court, is much frequented — 
by the great men of the nation, who have a- 
club there. 

Cruss or focieties, for recreation and amufing 
one’s time in an evening, are in great efteem 
from the firft peer, to the pooreft labouring man ; 
thefe clubs have orders for relating the behaviour 
and manners of the members; and if they caufe 
difturbances, or refufe to obey their articles or 
laws, they are excluded. 

BrrtuH-NiGHtT-Ciuss, are much in pal 
where every member on his birth-night {pends 
fomething extraordinary, or givesa fall treat. 

HeReE are feveral other clubs or focieties; as 
the 'ree-mafons, who are-very numerous, many 


of whofe members are of the firft rank, 
THE 
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Tue Hum-ums, the GEORGIANS, — the | 
HuRLOTHRUMBO’s, the LUMBER- TROOP, ~ 
with many others : “But the Free-mafon’s club is 
the moft noted of them all, the’ much hated hy 
the Englifh women on account of their falfe no- — 
tion of it ; for they think every man Is fubject to ~ 
an unnatural luft to make himfelf a compleat 
member: But they are compos’d of fome of the — 
beft accomplifh’d men in England,’ for learn~ 
ing, bravery, and manly friendfhip. 1a 

Tue Lumeper-froop, are pretty nume~ ~ 
“yous, confifting chiefly of citizens; they give a 
great fway in publick elections ; and very often. - 
twn the balance. 


Lhave now, I think, fent you the moft gene- 
ral account of the city of London, I can ; if 
any thing hereafter occurs worth COMTI Caa 
I fthall not fail todo it; and am, 


Your Friend, and Servant. 


SETTER VAL” 


SJR, | 

“F fet out from London the day after I fent you 
my lait letter, from Bifhopfgate-greet, which 

as I obferv’d to you before, is the road to Cam- 
bridge. ‘The firft village I remark’d was ‘Tot- . 
tenham-high-crofs, about four or five miles from 
London, fituated on a hill, with abundant of 
pleafant.houfes, built in a very commodipus.gen- 
teel manner. From hence I foon reach’d Theo-= 
balds, in Hartfordfhire, once the feat.of King 
James the firft, andthe place wherehe dy’d. It 
- isa pleafant houfe, finely fituated, near the river 
Lee, which divides Effex from Middlefex and 
Hertfordfhire. ) 
F Rom hence I foon arriv’d at: the town of 
Ware, which is of no great confideration, and 
remarkable for a great bed being there, and is 
| . the 
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_ the place from whence the new river, which fup- 
plies the city of London with water, has it rife. _ 
I met with nothing remarkable till I arriv’d at 
Cambridge, the way to which from Ware is 
very: bad travelling, 

TH £ town of Cambridge is very incommo- 
dioufly fituated, being low and dirty; and the 
houfes but very indifferently built; but it age 
near a river, and abundance of hdl lands, . 
affords much recreation, both for fifhing o 
fowling, to the fiudents. of colleges and the 
townfmen. 

THE univerfity and town are two difin® cor- 
porations, and there are two reprefentatives in 
parliament for each of them, ‘They have their 
feparate privileges; but whena mayor is chofe 
he takes an oath to conferve and preferve the pri- 
vileges of the univerfity. : 

THE colleges in this univerfity are very. com- 
modioufly built for the reception of the ftudents,. 
who are kept under very regular difcipline, as to 
eating and drinking, Hours. for ftudy, going to 
bed at ‘night, and rifing in the morning. ‘The 
fcholars are feldom permitted to go into the town ; 
and when they have leave to go, are oblig’d to 
return to their refpective colleges by nine a clock 
at night. They are carefully watch’d by their 
officers, call’d proctors, chofen every year, whofe 
bufinefs is to infpect the behaviour of the fcholars. 
After college hours, they have power to fearch 
all publick houfes, and punifh whofoever they 
find, without diftinction, 
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Tus keeps the fcholars'intent upon their ftu- 
dies, and prevents many diforders their head- 
ftrong youth would occafion in the town ;_ for 
in both the univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
there is a fort of inbred animofity between the 
ftudents and the tradefmen. 

THIs ‘univerfity is governed by a chancellor, 
who is always a peer of the realm, 

A high fteward, 

A vice chancellor, who is chofen out. of the 
heads of the feveral colleges every year. 

Every college has its particular independent 
governor, 

Ev ery kindof learning has its profeflors; 
as Divinity, Law, Phyfick, Mathematicks ; 
‘Hebrew, Arabick and Greek ; Aftronomy, ex- 
perimental Philofophy, and Cafuifts; here are 
petfons of learning and capacity chofen every 
year to read lectures; . Rhetoric, Logic, and the 
‘Mathematics. 

T HE profeffors of Divinity, Law, Phyfick, 
and Mathematicks, are obliged to read to their 
ftudents four days every week, befides the tasks 
of the ordinary profeflors in each college ; and if 
the fcholars negle& their leCtures, they are con- 
fin’d and punifhed, 

_ Iw this univerfity a youth muft ftudy three - 
years before he can be admitted a batchelor of 
arts, and muft anfwer all matters propofed to him 

by any matter of artsor others, But here I muft » 

obferve to you, that fome ingenious young men 

» are put back thro’ malice, by a mafter’s propo- 

fing fome puzzling queftion, which in RN 
an 
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and reafon, can’t be fuppos’d poffible for a young 
and if anfwer’d, is of no real 
fervice: And this fometimes proceeds from fome 
{mart joke or pun, which has been put upon an 
old crab of a mafter. But thefe men, above 


all others, ought to be guided by reafon, not 


paflion or refentment; and attribute any fuch 
fallies of wit to be the effet of a ready genious un~ 
cultivated, and not a defign to injure or infult 
any one. But age has its foibles.as well as youth, 

AFTER a young ftudent is admitted batchelor 
of arts, he muft continue his ftudies three or four 
years more, before he can arrive to be. matter of 
arts ; and many years more before he can be ad- 
mitted to the degree of a doctor, _ 

THIs univerfity has fixteen colleges, fome of 
which, moft worth remarking, I will give you 
fome account of. 

Jesus-CoLLEGE, was founded by Malcolm 
IV. King of Scots, earl of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon, in honour to a French Queen, - 


call’d St. Ranegundis, wife to Lothair, King of 


France, in regard to an inviolable ellie between 
the French and Scots ; ; he endow’d it for a nun- 
nery out of the third penny he received from the 
county of Cambridge by inheritance. 

THE lands of Cambridge being in procefs of 
time forfeited, the nuns were forded to leave the 
houfe ; and Henry the feventh of England con- 
verted it into a college in honour of St. Rane- 

undis, and put it under the protection of the 


bifkop of Ely. 
Ir 
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Ir hath receiv’d many benefactions ; it has a 
provoft, fixteen fellows, and twenty two fcho- 
lars ; and chiefly educates clergymen. | 

Krne’s-CoLLeGe, was founded by Henry 
VI. and its con{picuous and venerable chapel 
ftrikes one with admiration in entering the town, 

Tuts college chapel is a very long and large 
room, without any pillars to fupport its roof ; 
and its choir adorned by King Henry VIII. has 

exceeding fine carv’d work in wood; and the 
-giafs painting adds a great beauty to it, 

THe whole building, roof and all, isof free- 
ftone, with the crown, coronet, and other en- 
figns of honour of the houfe of Lancafter, curi- 
oufly cut in {tone in feveral places, its founder 
being of the houfe of Lancatter, 

I think it an amufement not unworthy your 
perufal, to fend a copy. of the founder’s, King 
‘Henry the fixth’s will, which fhews the greatnels 
of his defign, 


The will is as follows : 


A° touching the dimenfions of the church of 
“~~ my faid college of our Lady and St. Nicholas 
of Cambridge, I have devifed and appointed, that 
the fame church fhall contain in length two hun- 


dred and eighty eight foot of Affife, without any » 


ifles ; and all of the widenef& of forty foot. 
And the length of the fame church from thé 
‘weftend unto the altars, at the choir door fhall 


the 


contain one hundred and twenty foot, and from» 
G 
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the provoft’s ftall unto the Grece, called Gradus 
Chori, ninety foot, for thirty five ftalls on either’ 
fide of the fame choir, anfwer to LXX fellows, 
and ten priefts conduits, which muft be de Prima 
forma. And from the faid ftalls unto the eaft 
end of the faid church, twenty two foot of — 
Affife: Alfo a Rere dofle bearing the ‘rood ‘loft, 
departing the choir, and the body of the church;! 
containing in length forty foot, and i in breadth 
fourteen foot, 

“Fue walls of the fame church to be in height 
ninety foot, imbattelled, vaulted, and-chare- _ 
roofed, fufficiently butteraced ; and every butte- — 
race fined with finals. CF 

- AND in the eaft end of the fame church fhall be’ © 

a window of ninedays; and betwixt every butte- 
race, a window of five days ; and betwixt every 
of the fame butteraces in the body of the church, |” 
on both fides of the fame church, a clofet, with 
‘an altar therein, containing in length twenty, foot, 
and in breadth ten foot, vaulted and finifhed under 
the foil of the ilerwindows, ‘And -the pavement 
of the church to be enhanced four foot above the 
ground without ; andthe height of the pavement 

‘of thechoir, one foot anda half above the pave- — 
ment of the church. ; 

_.Awp the pavement of the altar three’ foot’ 

-above ‘that. . 

Aw bp onthe north fide of the choira veftry, 
containing in length fifty foot, and‘in breadth - 
twenty two foot, departed into two houfes beneath, 
and two howled above; which fhall ‘contain i 
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height twenty two foot in all, with an entry from 
the choir vaulted. 

Anp at the weft end of the church a cloyfter- 
fquare ; the eaft pane containing in length one 
hundred and feventy five foot, and the weft pane 
as much, 

TH € north pane two hundred foot, and the 
fouth pane as much; of the which, the “deambus. 
latory thirteen oor wide, and in height twenty 
foot to the corbill-table, . with clear ftories and 
butteraces with finals, vaulted and embattelled ; 
and the ground thereof four foot lower than the 
church ground, 

Anp inthe middle of the wet pane of) the 
cloyfter, a ftrong tower, fquare, containing 
twenty four foot withig the wails; and in the 
eight, one hundred and twenty foot to the cor- 
hill-table and four fimall turrets over that, fined 
with pinnacles ; and a door in the faid cloy fter 
inward, but outward none, 

“AND as touching the dimenfions of the houfing 
of the aforefaid college, I have devifed and ap- 

- pointed in the fouth-fide of the faid church a 
quadrant, clofing to both ends of the fame church; 
the eaft pane whereof fhall contain two hundred 
and thirty foot in length, and in breadth, within 
the walls, twenty two foot: In fome panes mid- 
dle, a tower for a gate-houfe, containing in 
Jength thirty foot, and in breadth twenty two 
foot, and in heigl it forty foot, with .three ’ 
“chambers over rhe gate, every one over the 
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AND on cither fide of the fame gate four 
chambers, every one containing in length twenty 
five foot, and in breadth twenty two foot ; and 
over every of thefe chambers, two chambers 
above of the fame meafure, or more, with two 
towers outward, and two towers inward. 

THE fouth pane fhall contain in length two 
hundred and thirty eight foot, and in breadth 
twenty two foot within, in which thall be feven 


chambers, every one containing in length twenty 


nine foot, and in breadth twenty two foot, with 
a chamber, parcel of the provoft’s lodging con- 


taining in length thirty_five foot; and with a_ 


chamber in the eaft corner of the fame pane, 
containing in length twenty five foot, and in 
breadth thirty two foot ; and over every of all 
thefe chambers, two chambers ; and with five 
towers outward, and three towers inward. The 
weft pane fhall contain in length two hun- 
dred and thirty foot, and in breadth within 
twenty four foot ; in which, at the end towards 
the church, fhall be a library, containing in 


length one hundred and ten foot, and in breadth . 
twenty four foot: and under ita large houfe for 


reading and difputations, containing in length 
forty foot ; and two chambers under the fame 
library, each containing twenty nine foot in 
length, and in breadth twenty four foot. And 
over the faid library, a houfe of the fame large- 
nefs for divers the wardrobe-ftuff of the fame 
college. 

In the other end of the fame pane, a 2 hall, 
containing in length one mat foot, upon a 


vault . 
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vault of twelve foot in height, ordained for 
the cellar and buttery; and the breadth of the 
hall thirty fix foot, on every fide thereof a 
bay-window. : . 

. AwD inthe nether end of the fame hall, to 
wards the middle of the pane, a pantry and but~ 
tery, every of them in length twenty foot, and 
in breadth feventeen foot; and over that, two 
chambers for officers, 

AND atthe nether end of the hall, towards 
the weft, a goodly kitchen, And the fame pane 
fhall have inward two towers, ordained for the 
ways into the hall and library: And in every 
corner of the {aid quadrant fhall be two corner 
towers, One inward, and one outward, more 
fhan the towers above rehearfed. And at the 
upper end of the hall the provoit’s lodzing, that 
is, to wit, more than the chamber for him above 
{pecify’d ; a parlour on the ground, containing 
thirty four foot in length, and twenty two foot in 
breadth ; and two chambers above of the fame 
quantity. And weftward clofing thereto, a 
kitchen for him, a larder-houfe, ftables, and , 
other neceflary houfings and grourids. And wett- 
ward beyond thefe houfes, and the faid kitchen, 
ordained for the hall, a bakehoufe, a brewhoute, 
and other houfes of office; between which there 
‘is left a ground fquare of eighty foot in every 
pane for wood and fuch ftuff: And in the middle 
of the faid large quadrant fhall be a conduit goodly 
devifed for the eafeof the fame college. 

Awon I will, that the edification proceed in. 
large form of my faid college, clean and fubftan- 
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tial, fetting a part fuperfluity of too great curious 
works of entail and /bufy moulding. 

AwonD I have devifed and appointed, that the 
precinct of my faid college, as well on both fides 
of the garden from the college to the water, asin 
all other places of the fame precinét, be inclofed 
with a fubftantial wall of the height of fourteen 
foot, with a large tower at the principal entry 
againft the middle of the eaft pane out of the 
high ftreet. And in the.fame tower a large gate ;_ 
and another tower in the middle of the weft end 
of the new bridge; and the fame wall to be 
cerefted, embattell’d and fortify’d with towers, _ 
as many as fhall be thought convenient there- 
unto. 


» AwnpD I will that my faid college be edify’d of 


the moft fubftantial and beft abiding ftuff, of 
ftone, lead, ‘bras, and iron, that may beft be 
had and provided thereto. 

CLareE-HALL, isa fineneat building of free- 
ftone, very commodious and beautiful. It con- 
fiits of two fpacious {quares, with a fine library- 
room, built of free-ftone, fupported hy a row of 
pillars, which makes ita very magnificent build- 
ing. 

‘War Ihave already wrote is fufficient to 
give you a juft idea of the grandeur of this uni- 
verfity; fo fhall not trouble you with an account 
of every particular college. It is undoubtedly a 
greatand ancient nuriery of learning, as the fol- 
lowing charaéter from King Arthur plainly de- 
montirates. : 
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ARTHUR relying on the regal power 
received from God, to all his fervants 


- 
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Forafmuch as almighty God, through the mercy 
_ of his clemency, without any antecedent merit, bas 
beftow’d on me the feeptre of a king ; I willingly 
return to him fome part of what he has given, Be-- 
‘ing therefore guided by his grace, for the love of the 
heavenly country, and the health of the fouls of my pre- 
deceffors, Kings of Britain, for the advancement of 
the publick welfare of my kingdom of Britain, and 
the fpiritual benefit of the fcholars continually fludy- 
ing at Cambridge, by the advice and confent of. 
all and fingular the prelates and princes of the fame 
kingdom, ,with licence.of the apofielick fee, L by 
this prefent writing enadt and firmly decree, that 
the aforefaid city of fcholars, in which hitherto my 
predeceffors, through the grace of the founder, have 
received the brighine/s of knowledge, and the light 
of learning, be exempt from publick taxes, and 
_burthenfome works; that the doétors and fcholars 
there may adhere to the fiudy of literature undif- 
turb’d, a3 Lucius, the glorious king of Britain, de- 
creed, embracing chriftianity, by the preaching of . 
thedoctors of Cambridge, Wherefore the doctors 
and {cholars of Cambridge are to remain in per- 
pertual tranquility, fafe and defended by regal pri- 
vileges, with their families and cftates, from all fe- 
cular fervitudes, as alfa from regel taxes, great 
“or fmall, 
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T x1s charter was wrote about twelve hundred 
years ago, and King Arthur fent it by his nephew 
to the retor of the fchools, whofe name was 
Rynol. 

F ROM the beft account of time I can gather, 
this was an univerfity five hundred years before 
that famous one of Oxford. 

THIs univerfity has abundance of fine libra- 
res; and every college endeavours to out-vie each 
other both in colle& ting antient manufcripts, and 
tay in modern books, 

Tus town gives the title of Duke to the 
e'deft fons of the Kings of England. 

THE county of Cambridge ues low and marfhy; 
and produces excellent butter, and abundance: of 
good g grain, 


Ma y the great director of all human af- 
fairs, be your conftant guide, and bring me fafe 
to enjoy the converfation of my friend, who is, 
conftantly in my mind. I often think of my 
friends and native country, and fometimes even 
refolve to return fooner than Idefign’d; but am — 
now determin’d to ftay fome time longer; and 
fhall always fend you the accounts of my tra- 
vels, Iam 


Your Friend and Servant. 
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| ae ET out from Cambridge foon after I wrote 
my laft letter to partake of the pleafures of 
New-market, which is more famous for horfe 

races, than any grandeur of the town: For it. 
confifts only of one ftreet. I never thought my 
time better {pent than I did at this place. Here all 
mankind are upon a level, from the firft peer to 
the pooreft peafant. The farmer, the grafier, 
the farrier, and the ploughman, bets money with 
his Grace, his Lordfhip, Sir Thomas, &c, with 
as much freedonras if there was no diftinGion ; 
and fometimes Hob proves too fharp for his Grace. 
In the morning the horfes are led over the 
grounds toair them, and make a pretty fight; but 
when they come to flart for the plate, to fee 
5 what 


what attention there is in every face, in expe€ta- 
tion of the great wagers depending, is fomething 
worth obfervation: Whena race is over, I can 
give you no better an idea of it, than the decifion 
of abattle. For hereare fuch ‘atnimher of horfe 
and foot, in fuch confufion, fome galloping away 
full-fpeed ; others feizing their hetts, like con- 
querors their {poil ; while the lofers look like dif- 
confolate prifoners ; the whole in fhort is a fcene 
very difficult to be exprefs’d to the life; but lam 
{ure would divert you much to fee. . 

As foon as the races were over, I return’d to 
Cambridge, where Iam acquainted with two or 
three ingenious men ;here‘l ftaid a few days ; ; in 
which time, I AGEN confefs, I was entertain’d in 
a moft polite and genteel manner by the ftudents. 

From Cambridge I crofs’d the country, to 
Bedford, which is the county town of Bedford- 
fhire, it isan. old) built town ; Ina lew ground, 
and on'each fide a river, like the city of London; 
it~ is-pretty large, has five churches, but very 
few, people of any diftinétion ; for notwithftand- 
ing it has a great many imhabitants, I don’t: re- 
member I faw one coffee-houfe,. 

From Bedford I took a ride to Luton, which 
is in Bedfordfhire,, tho’ very near Hertfordthire, ' 
the place called Luten’ Downs is.a wild fort of 
land, yet the greateft part of it very well ma- 
nur’d... Thefe downs lie very open to the coun-: 
try; and I have fome: very particular reafon to. 
remember them, for a man well mounted at- 
tack’d me piftol in hand, and took awayomy — 
money. - Thefe fort of robbers. the sh 33 i ; 
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Highwaymen, or colleCtors upon the roads: 
The man indeed us’d me very well; he only 
faid, DELIVER YOUR MONEY, SIR; but [ 
had not been us’d to fuch language all the 
time I had been in England; nor did I ufe 
to part with my money in any fuch manner; 
but upon my hefitating, he elevated his: piftol 
clofe to my breaft and repeated the fame words, 
with an additional Damme; and I was oblig’d 
to pay him contribution. 

Iw this country are feveral fine feats; and 


‘the noblemen and gentlemen have greater influ- 


ence over the country people than the King has 
over the citizensof London, who are the moit 


refolute people in the world in the defence of 


their liberties and properties. 

Tue Duke of Kent has a fine feat: Admi- 
ral Byng has another: The Duke of Bedfor. 
has likewife a fine feat, but very old. 

BEBFORDSHIRE is a pleafant country for 
fport ; efpecially for fifh and wild fowl; having 
abundance of fens or marfhes; here are good 
ftore of hares and fome partridges; but in the 
general T can’t fay I think it a pleafant country. 

AMPTILL, a pretty market town, about 
four or five miles from Bedford, is much plea- , 


- fanter than the county-town. 


Tue town of Bedford fends abundance of 
veal, ready Kill’d to London, which is near 
fifty miles; the carriages fet out from Bedford 
about fix-a-clock on Friday morning, and bring 
their goods to Newgate market in London, on 
Saturday morning by three or four-a-clock ; 

and 
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and the Londoners are fond of country meat: 
Swine’s flefh particularly is very much efteem’d 
for being fed in the country: becaufe abundance 
is fed about town, and reckon’d not fo fweet: 
But obferve, my friend, the cunning contri- 
vances of mankind to get money. In order 
tu fell this London-fed pork at a good price and 
quick market, the owners, or their fervants, drefs 
theméelves with the air of country people, fell 
their meat as fuch; and when it comes to table, 
is the fineft country pork in the world; for. 
the Englifh people are very fantaftical both in 
diet and drefs; and like or diflike thro’ conceit. 

I~ the county of Bedford, near a place call’d 
Woburne, is a fort. of arth which petrifies 
-wood, . | are 

BEDFORDSHIRE does not afford much va-. 
riety, it has no city; nor any town of confide- 
rable note. | 

I ser out from Bedford for Northampton, 
which is very pleafantly fituated ; and the coun- 
ty town of Northamptonfhire, “This isa famous 
place for leather and making fhces; and near 
it are great numbers of noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s feats. 

J wap not been long here before. particular 
bufinefs engae’d me to come to London, 

In my, way I baited at Dunftable, a place 
where abundance of travellers flop; tho’ I think 
not a pleafant town; it is fituated upon a dry 
chalky ground, where no {prings can be found ; 
but they have large ponds of flanding water, 
which the inhabitafits told me were fcarce ia 
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dry, that fupply the town very well. It has 
a great many inns, and is much frequented, it 
being in the high road from London to the 
north weft of England. I happen’d to be here 
one market day, where are brought plenty of corn, 
cattle, and provifions. I eat fome larks here, 
becaufe it is reckon’d the beft town in Eng- 
land for plenty of thofe birds, and the beft way 
of drefling them; I think they deferve it; for 
they really pleasd me very much. ‘This town 
is in Bedfordfhire. ¥ 

THe next place of any note I arriv’d at 
was St, Albans, in Hertfordfhire, a very ancient 
town, feated upon a hill: It is very populous, 
but the inhabitants fomething rude in their man- 
ners. ~Abundance of Roman coins, and other 
antiquities have been found here in the earth, 
which are worthy the obfervation of a ftran- 
ger. I wasinform’d, that it was once a very 
great corn-market, but that the fmall-pox be- 
ing very brief there, fpoil’d their market ; and 
now’ a place call’d Hemel-Hempftead, about five 
miles from St. Albans in the fame county, is 
the greateft corn-market in that part of the 
country. St. Albans abounds with inns; and 
is chiefly govern’d by inn-keepers, apotheca- 
ries and lawyers, of which profeffions the ma- 
yor and aldermen generally confift. 

My curiofity led me_to flay a little longer 
than I would otherwife have done, from a great 
character I heard of the husbandmen in. this 
county, who are reckon’d the beft in England, 
and praduce the fineft wheat, 
ie I THERE- 
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I THEREFORE fet out from St. Albans to 
‘Hemel-hempftead, the great corn-market, which 
indeed anfwer’d my expectations. Abundance 
of black cherry trees alfo grow in this country in 
the open fields and hedges; and-the earth feems 
to be plow’d by mathematical rules. 

F Rom Hempftead Iwent to Barkhemftead, 
‘which was once a fine town, and hada good 
market; it was at this place the Englifh-nobles 
met to fhake off the Norman yoke. It is 
- now of no great repute; but is a very pleafant: 
town. 

LANGLEY-ABBEY, a place of no great re- 
pute, but isthe town where Nicholas, furnamed 
Break/pear, afterwards bifhop of Rome, was 
born: - And of him there is no great matter to 
boaft of; for he was a man of fuch a proud 
fpirit, and ecclefiattical tyranny, that he made 
Frederick ‘the Roman Emperor hold his ftirrup. 

WATFORD, is a large town, feated on a 
pleafant river, and has a large market every Sa- 
turday. 

Brine near the extreme part of Hertford- 
fhire; ‘near the county of Middlefex, I was de- 
termin’d to fee the other fide of the country 5 
therefore ftruck over to St. Albans again; from 
from whence I went to Hatfield, which is but 
an indifferent town, but the Earl of Salisbury 
has here a noble feat, which: was ‘oncea palace 
for the Kingsof England; it isa fine building, 
pleafantly fituated, for profpect, air, and water, 
and coy a fine ark 
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From Hatfield I was refolv’d to go to Hit- 
chin, which is a large town, I think the laft 
in Hertfordfhire on that fide,..being..on the-con- 
fines of Bedfordthire: In my way thither I 


.ftopt to refrefh my {elf at a village, where I 


‘was inform’d a man was, by his own laft will 
vand defire, bury’d i in the loft of a barn, which 
“was the oddeft whim I ever heard of. | 

Hircuin is a large town, has a good corn- 
market, and is very populous ; but the people very 
uncouth in their smanners, ‘as*indeed'they/are ail 
over Hertfordthire,-unlefs the gentlemen; for 
as I obferv’d to you before, the Englifh gentlemen 
are for the moft part polite and good na- 
tur’d. 

I wow made the beit of my way to Hertford, 
the: county town, feated'on the river Léa, and is 
very pleafant; I faw nothing here particular ; 5 
and having’ refrefhed my felf, J mounted again 
for London, in the very fame road fet out 
from thence, except that at Kinefland, within 
two miles, [ crofied the road to Mlington, and 
fo to town. [am very much pleasd with 
my journey, and ‘have all the time rie ar an 
excellent fate of health. 


Your Friend. 


LE T- 


LETTER x. 


Sadudss 


7 Ov will think it long, I don’t doubt fince 
you had a letter from me; but the bufi- 

nefs which call’d me to London, engag’d me 
longer than I expected. But Iam now again 
refoly’d to take a little pleafure. A particular 
acquaintance of mine has a Yatcht, which gives 
me a great opportunity of feeing the country on 


each fide the river Thames; ‘and as it is now 


the pleafant feafon, I frequently accept his invi- 
tation; and fhall therefore fend you fuch obfer- 

vations as I have made in thefe little voyages. 
Apjoininc to London is a pleafant place 
call’d Lime-houfe, near which our yatcht gene- 
rally lies, oppofite to Lime-houfe is Deptford, a 
very populous town, inhabited chiefly by fea- 
men. Here the King has a Dock for building 
fhips for the Royal Navy, with ftore houles for 
ammu- 
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ammunition, and other neceflaries proper for a 
fleet. 

GREENWICH in a manner joins to Dept- 
ford; it is a large and pleafant town, inhabited 
by abundarnice of gentry, and is a place of great 
refort. It was anciently the refidence of the 
Kings and Queens of England. Here the fa- 
mous Elizabeth, that warlike Queen of England, 
was born. ‘The palace is but imall, and is now 
inhabited by the governor of Greenwich hof- 
pital, which looks more like a palace than any 
building in the whole kingdom. Its fituation, 
noblenefs of architecture and {pacioufnefs, is be- 
yond what can be imagin’d. I don’t wonder 
when a ftranger fees fuch an hofpital as this, 
that he fays, The Kings of England live im 
cottages, but the beggars in palaces. ‘The hall | 
of this hofpital is painted by Sir James ‘Thorn- 
hill, who painted the cupola of St. Paul’s. In ° 
this place old and difabled feamen are well pro- 
vided for, 

HERE is a pleafant terras on. the banks of 
the Thames; the feamens lodgings are com-- 
pos’d of two wings, with a large area in the 
middle, Behind this hofpital, is a fmall, but 
moft delightful park, with various walks, well 
ftock’d with deer, and much frequented by 
genteel people. It is likewife much noted for a 
place of rendezvous in holy-day time for fer- 
vants, both men and women; and here many _ 
young girls, elevated with pleafure and a little 
liquor, are eafily perfuaded to furrender their 
virginity at difcretion. And I have often won- 
bial der’ 
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der’d that people would »fuffer their children to 
go at fuch times, where they are under: the 
greateft temptations. 

Upon a hill in this park isa houfe built. by . 
King Charles the fecond, for making aftrono- 
mical obfervations, whieh he furnith’d with te- 
lefcopes, and other inftruments fit for the pur- 
pofe, and for the better making thefe obferva- 
tions. From the top of this houfe is a fine 
profpect, not only of the city of London, the 
counties of Kent, Middlefex, and Surry; | but 
likewife. of the river Thames, which affords a 
delightful profpect, to fee the fhips every: tide 
going out and coming in, bringing -home the 
treafures of foreign nations, and carry ing” out 
the manufactures of their own. 
| BEACKHEATH, lies behind this, ‘park, oA 
is delightful both- as ‘to fituation and profpect 5 
* for it is very nearthe Thames, ‘but upona great 
afcent, ‘and is reckon’d as healthy a {pot of 
ground as any in England. Upon this heath is 
a very noble feat built ‘by Sir Gregory Page. 
'Thisheath is famous for being the place where 
the Danith camp lay; and’ here feveral bloody 
battles have been fought. 

Upon this heath Wat. Taylor, an ignorant 
mean fellow, mufter’d a hundred thivend men. 
He was;:as I learn from Englith hiftory, -kill’d 
by one Sir William Walworth, a lord: mayor of 
London, under pretence of ‘making a treaty. 

Wat. Tylor was indeed a rebel, but when a trea- 
_ tyois on foot, I cannot think it honourable: pri- 
vately to flab a man under pretence sof an :ac= — 

commodation* 4 
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commodation, Another rebel nam’d Jack.Cade 
in the reign of Henry the fixth; and Michael 
Jofeph a backfmith, in the reign of Henry the 
.feventh, made this heath the field of battle, 
Near this village is a place call’d Charleton, 
where is yearly kept a rude fort of fport, and is 
called Horn-fair.. I was very defirous of feeing 
this part of Kent: but the tide would not permit; 
we therefore went aboard the Yatcht again, and - 
inan hour’s time arrivd at WooLWwicH; 
which for its convenient fituation on the banks 
of the Thames, and the great depth of water, 
is the place where abundance of large fhips of 
war are built. It is likewife a magazine for 
bombs, carcafles, mortars, and all kind of ne- 
ceflaries for the fea fervice. - 
THERE is nothing worth remarking as we 
fai?d down the river till we arriv’d at Gravefend, 
unlefs a place call’d Daggenham on_ the Effex 
fhore where the Thames made a breach, and 
overflow’d all the neighbouring lands, and drow- 
ned many cattel. . This breach was at. firft but 
{mall, and might have been done at a {mall ex- 
pence; but it at laft became a publick concern $ 
and the parliament of England took it under their 
infpection. . It was compleated by Captain Perry, 
a man well known in other parts of the world 
for performances of this kind; but is now 
dead. 5 - 
GRAVESEND isa middling fort of a town, 
where outward bound fhips take’ in their provi-. 
fions; and here their fhips are fearch’d, but 
this fearch is only a cuftom; anda well coin’d 
eh compli- 
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compliment does it at once. However, all out- 
ward bound fhips muft ftop here. "The manner 
of flopping them is thus: As foon as the centi- 
nel fees a fhip among thofe riding in the road, 
he fires his mufquet, which is as much as to 
fay, Bring too; if no notice is taken of this, 
the centinel fires again, which is as-much as to 
fay, Why don’t you bring to? If the thip flops 
not then, he fires again; which means, That 
if they bring not too immediately, they muf? be 
made. 

Ir all this will not do, the gunner of the 
fort fires a piece of cannon, tho’ without ball: 
if the fhip ftops not then, the gunner immedi~ 
ately fires at them again with fhot, which is 
a fignal to Tilbury fort, on the oppofite fhore, 
in Eflex; and they immediately let fly upon 
her with all-the force they are able. And the 
fituation of this fort is fuch, that they can reach 
a fhip along way; for they have a great many 
guns, and it is a regular fortification. 

Art Gravefend we put a-fhore, and din’d: 
we met with excellent provifions; and very 
good liquors; after dinner we fmoak’d a-pipe of 
tobacco, and join’d company with fome gentle- 
men, who were facetious and good-natur’d, 
and very merry in converfation: one of them 
told the following ftory, of a robbery commit- 
ted on Gad’s-hill, not far from Gravefend, a 
noted place for robbing fea-men, when they 
have juft receiv’d their pay: About four a-clock 
in the morning the robbery was committed by 


one Nicks, who immediately after he had done 
itn 
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it, came to Gravefend, where he waited an hour 
before he could ferry over to Tilbury in Effex, 
then he rode through a part of that county, -as 
far as Chelmsford, where he ftopt half an -hour 
to refrefh his horfe; then he rode thro’ the 
county of Effex, over the downs to Cambridge , 
and thence to Huntingdon, where he bated him- 
felf and his mare about an hour, and they keep- 
ing the north road he arriv’d at York, about 
eight in the evening. He immediately put off 
his boots and riding clothes, and went drefs’'d to 
the bowling-green ; where, among the other gen- 
tlemen, -was the lord-mayor of York, whom he 
fingled only, and offer’d to lay an odd bett with 
concerning the bowls thefiinning ; and likewife 
to ask him what a clock Sas, which was either 
a quarter before or afte 'a-clock ; he took 
care alfo to bring:in fuc firfe as fhould make 
the lord-mayor remembewathe day of the month 
as well as the hour of thef@ay. 

Mr. Nicks was afterwards try’d for the — 
robbery ; the man who was robb’d fwore to the 
robber, the place, and the time. “The whole ~ 
cafe turn’d upon thisfingle poim, Whether it was 
poffible that aman could commit @ robbery at four 

a-clock in the morning at Gad’s-hill in Kent, and 
be upon the bowling-green at York the Jame evening ? 
The jury thought it morally impoffible ; and 
therefore acquitted him ; the two places being 
above a hundred and fifty ‘miles diftant. 

From Gravefend we fteer’d our courfe to 
Bence; 3 which is a large and {trong fortifi- 

cation, 
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cation built by King Charles the fecond, on the 
ifland of Shippey. 

WE now turn’d our courfe up the river Med- 
way, and went afhore refolving to fee as much as 
we could of the county of Kent; which abounds 
with the richeft yeomen of any county in England. © 

RocHESTER, was the firft place we arrived 
at, which is indeed an ancient city, but of very 
little note at this time ; but the river Medway. 
makes amends for the city ; it being the chief in 
England for preferving the Royal Navy. 

CHATHAM, is near Rochefter, upon the 
Medway, and here is a fine large dock for the 
King of England’s fhip’s, ‘The magazines for 
cordage, fails, and other materials for fhips are 
difpofed in an excellent manner ; andit is efteem’d 
the compleateft place’ of its kind in the whole 
world. 
~ In the reign of Hind Charles the fecond, 
the Dutch. burnt two fhips lying in the river 
Medway; but it is now too well guarded to 
fuffer any more fuch indignities, 

We then refolv’d to fee Feverfham, the bu- 
rial place of King Stephen, the only one of that 
name that ever wore the crown of England. 
It has a market on Wednefdays and Saturdays, 
and two fairs yearly which continue ten days 
each, ”T is a populous and wealthy place, fitua- 
ted in the pleafanteft part of Kent, and has 
water-carriace for their goods, 

ABUNDANCE of apples, cherries and oifters 
are fent from this town to the London’markets, 
there being fimall vefiels on purpofe to attend the 


trade 


— 
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trade and paflengers, which are call’d Fever- 
fham Hoys. 


From Feverfham we went to'a hill called 


Boughton, which 1s about four miles from Can- 
_terbury ; from whence that city is plainly feen ; 
and the whole country within a few miles of 
London. 

CANTERBURY, isa city of great antiquity, 
it having been built near three thoufand years; 
it is fituated in a very fertile country; and ‘has 
a profitable trade in the filk manufacture, ° in- 
troduc’d by the French, who were drove out 
of their native country on account of their re- 
ligion; which is furprizing, that a wife and po- 
litic prince, who in all probability had no re- 
ligion at all himfelf, would banifh his fubjects 
for differing from the general church, and with 
them an advantageous branch of trade. 

This city has a fine cathedral, ‘near which 
the French or Walloons have a church. It 
likewife gives title to the arch-high-prieft of 


England, who is ftiled, His grace the Lord . 


archbifbop of Canterbury. 

THE city in general makes but an indiffe- 
rent figure; and is more remarkable for its an- 
tiquity, than its prefent grandeur, Here John, 


Henry the fecond, and Edward the firft; all 


Kings of Eneland, were marriéd. 

Poe tkp | the Beet Prince, of great renown 
among the Englifh, was Heer buried ; as was 
Henry the fourth:and his Wife. . 


- CANTERBURY is well ftored with provifions, 
- 
| and 
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and cheap; it has two markets every week, viz. 
Wednefdaysand and Saturdays: It has about fours 
teen churches. 

CANTERBURY is eens by a mayor, 
court of aldermen, and recorder, and fends two 
deputies to the grand court of the nation. Its 
ancient grandeur Is very much eclips’d by the 
fhocks of fortune; and many cafual fires, that 
have at times almoft confum/’d the city. 

We were now determin’d to fee Dover, 
which is commodioufly fituated on the fea, and 
has prodigious high cliffs, which command both 
the fea and all the adjacent country; it has a 
ftrong caftle and fortifications, fo that it is a 
ftrong place both by art and nature; it has like- 

_ wife a commodious haven. 

Dover isaplace of good trade, not only on 
account of its being a fea-port, but likewife for 
its fituation, it being fo near France, that gen- 
tlemen come here to take a trip over and back 
again in a fhort time, the whole pafiage being 
about twenty miles. It has two markets every 
week, with very good provifions, 

Aton this fhore are feveral other forts, ca= 
files, and corporate towns, 

SANDWICH, one of the cinque-port towns; 
a place of no great ftrength; it hath two mar- 
kets a week, viz. on Wednefdays and Saturdays, 
About nine “hundred years ago, the Danes were 
overthrown at this place by Ethelftone, fon to 
King Egbert, who took nine of their fhips. 
‘This town hath undergone the fortune of war, 

it 
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it having been once deftroy’d by the Danes, and 
thrice taken and burnt by the French. 

DEAL, isa member of the town and port of 
Sandwich ; to fecure which, there are three 
caftles, viz. Deal, Sandown, and Womar. It 
was here that Julius Czefar the Roman Emperor 
Janded, when he invaded Britain. Fordwich is 
alfoa member of the"port. of Sandwich ; it is fitu- 
ated upon the river Slower, over which there is a 
bridge: But I could not learn, that this place was 
of any fignification,; and its pride confifts in hay- 
ing good trouts. 

_ RECULVER, a place frequented by fifhermen; 
here is achurch whofe lofty {pire ferves for a fea 

mark; and here they told us the fecond King of 
Kent was buried. 

RuMNEY, another of the cinque be towns, 
fituated in a marfh of about fourteen: miles in. 
Jength, which is very famous for fatting cattle ; 
this marth is the gift of the ocean. All the cinque 
fort towns enjoy particular honours and privi- 
leges, 

AT Romney we fell into company with fome 
very merry gentlemen, who told feveral inftruc- 
‘tive and comical ftories, One of them particu~ 
larly told us a ftory concerning Vortiger, King 
of Britain ; who being at war with the northern 
people of this ifland, fent to Hengift,a Saxon, for 
affiftance, with which Vortiger gain’d the vic- 
tory ; but Hengift was fo delighted with the 
country, that he could not find in his heart to 
‘return ; and therefore requefted that he might 
Hay, for that he was fo delighted with the country 

Hi that 
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that he could be fatisfi’d to live in a houfe which 
fhould require no more land to be built upon, 
than what a hide of leather could cover. Vortiger 
readily granted this, thinking the requeft too {mall, 
to admit of any defign. Upon the ground this hide 
of leather encompats’d, Hengift built a caftle ;_ 
for he caus’d the hide to be cut into the fmalleft 
thongs poffible, with which he encompafs’d as 
“much ground as ferved his purpofe, and from 
thence it was called Thong-Ca/tle. “| 

HyTHEeE, another of the cinque ports. Here 
are fome thoufand bones and skulls of a gigantick 
fize, which are kept ina room in very good or- 
der ; being the remains of the Danes kill’d ina 
battle before the Norman Conqueft. It hasan in- 
different market on Saturdays. ‘The town is go- 
vern’d by a mayor and jurats, under whofe care 
here are two hofpitals. 


BeinG determin’d to reft ourfelves here, Iam 
willing to fend youas foon as poffible what progrefs 
I make, which when you come to colle& will 
be fufficient to give you a general knowledge of 
the kingdom of England ; and a particular one ~ 
of what is worthy obfervation, . LT remain 


Your confiant and faithful Friend, p 
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WieN Twas in“London, I us’d to hear much 


commendation of Rye-fith, for they are e- 
fteem’d the beft that comes to Billingfgate-mar- 
ket ; and being not a great way from this town, 
I was refolv’d to fee it. Rye is in the county of 
Suffex, the ready way from London to Normandy, 
which makes it very convenient for the fmuggling 
trade, that is, felling goods without paying duty to 
the King ; as indeed all the ports and towns which 
lie convenient for trade with France do the like. 
At is acingue Port, inhabited chiefly by fifkermen, 
yet is govern’d by a mayor and jurats; and it has 
two markets every week, viz. Wednefdays and 
Saturdays, 
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In this port King George the firft was put fafe 
afhore in his return from Germany, when the 
Englith people expected to hear of his being at the 
bottom of the fea; for it was in the winter feafon, 
and prodigious ftormy weather. 

I SHALL give you an account of two or three 
places in Kent, and then take my leave of it. 
Notwithftanding Canterbury is an ancient city, 
yet Maidftone has the vogue of the country. 
Here are kept the aflizes, the courts of juftice, 
as likewife the place for electing members of par- 

_lament ; and is the grand refort for the gentry ; 
and the ladies appear at church on Sundays with 
the fplendor of a court. 

‘Tue river Medway is navigable to this town 
for hoys, which bring to London vaft quantities 
of cherries ; the county of Kent, particularly 
this part of it, having the fineft cherry-orchards 
in England; and you would be amaz’d to fee © 
what quantities are brought to London ina plen- 
tiful feafon. 

TUNBRIDGE-WELLS, remarkable for its 
waters : tho’ I muft confefs I think there are wa- 
ters near London, equally.as good, call’d Mew- 
Tunbridge-Wells; the latter have been much 
reforted to by people of the greateft diftinion, 
when one of the royal daughters of England drank 
them ;_ but when that princefS left of drinking, 

“ the company ina great meafure left of coming : 
er the Englifh people are . very whimfical 
and fantaftical. I drank thefe waters my? felf 
that feafon, and began pretty early in theyear;— 

the firft- morning the princes came, there te ” 
ut 
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but little company ; I was ferioufly amufing imy 
felf with a pipe of tobacco, fitting upon a bencit 
‘in a walk, where fhe took two or three turns, by 
which I had the opportunity of viewing her well, 
and hearing her talk ; I never faw a more plea- 
‘fant countenane’d lady in my life, nor one of a 
fweeter difpofition. Her addrefs was majeftick, 
yet fhe behav’d with the greateft affability imagi~ 
nable; and I piainly difcover’d, that perfons 
‘bred up in the fplendor of a court, can take plea- 
fure in talking with people of lefs figure than is 
found there ; where cerenrony takes place of the 
_ fweets of converfation and real friendfhip. I 
have often been amaz’d, that crown’d heads don’t 
find meansfometimes to converfe with their com- 
mon fubjects zncognito ; they would often receive 

a greater pleafure by it than they can imagine, 

A Merry, mad, whimfical inoffenfive fort 
of agentlemen, !s a conftant vifiter at thefe Wells ; 
and ftiles himfelf Knight of New-tunbridge-wells; 
he makes verles, fermons, fpeeches to the ladies, 
admires them prodigioufly ; but he imagines he 

is engag’d to a young lady of quality, who at~- 
tended the Princefs, and therefore proceeds no 
farther than complaifance in his way. But there 
is to every publick place of refort in England, 
_ either a fool or a knave, but generally both. 
_ Bur to return to. Tunbridge- Wells in Kent, 
it liesina bottom between two hills, one called 
mount Sion, and the other mount Ephraim, both 
__-abounding in houfes and gardens for the reception — 
of thofe who come to drink the waters, or for © 
ia’ ie pleafures of the place. 
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-'T w £ well is large, pav’d, and furrounded, 
with a large wall ; here is pav’d walks, one fide 
of which is inhabited by fhopkeepers, coflee- 
men; and on the other fide isa good market. 

TI can’t fay much to this place; we indeed rife 
in the morning and go to the Wells; at nine go 
home to drefs, at ten fome go to church and 
fome to coftee-houfes; then to the walks, where 
miufick is continually playing; and in thefe walks 
all fort of people are to be met with; and con- | 
verfation is free for every one, provided decency 
and good manners are obferv’d. 

As Tunbridge is a place of much refort, game- 
fters, fharpers, intriguers, fortune-hunters, fops, 
fools, beaux, &c. are here in fwarms; and a great 
many gamefters find their account: for notwith- 
flanding there are very fevere laws in England 
again{t gaming, yet the people have fuch an incli- 
nation to it, that no laws can reftrain them. 

_I will give you a general account of the county 
of Kent, and then proceed; it is of a fat foil, 
which makes its yeomen rich; here is plenty of 
cattle, fifh, fowl, and fruits, ; hops in great 
plenty. ‘The inhabitants diftinguifh their coun- 
ty in the following manner ; the upper part heal- 
thy but not wealthy; the middle both healthy and 
wealthy ; and the lower part or marfhes, weal- 
thy but not healthy, the people being continually 
fubject to agues; but thefe Lowlands are remar- 
kable for the men having many wives. J am, 


SFR, 
Your Friend and Servant. 
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BENG quite tir’d of Tunbridge, the diverfion 


there not fuiting my difpofition, we fet out 
for Lewes, the road to which is very bad ; it 
is a fine pleafant town, well built on the banks of 
the river, within twelve miles of the fea. ‘This 
town is well inhabited both by gentlemen and 
tradefmen, is govern’d by two conftables, and 
fends two burgefies to parliament. 

F rR oM this town we rode in full view of the 
fea, ona fine even ground, for above twelve 
miles, to Bright Helmfton, a poor ffhing town, 
on the very edge of the fea. 

From hence we came to Shoreham, which is 
chiefly inhabited by fhip-carpenters, fhip-chand- 
Jers, and other trades depending upon fhipping. 

I faw,nothing in thiscountry worth remarking, 
till we came to Chichefter, a city in a plain 

| H 4 country, 
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country, on the banks of a river, which at # 
{mall diftance from it difchargeth itfelf into. 
the fea. | 
In this city ts a cathedral, whofe fpire is feen 
at fome diftance upon the fea. There were feve- 
ral ftones of a large fize forc’d out of this fteeple 
by lightning, into the ftreets, but did no damage, 
tho” their weight would have dafh’d the ftrongeit 
houfe in the town to pieces, if they had fell . 
upon it. | 

THE people of this city are fomething fuper- 
ftitious; and-many of them believe, :that when 
their High-Priett is to die, a heron gives notice 
of it, by fitting upon the pinnacle of the {pire 
of the’ fteeple. 

WHILST we were in this city, a merry fort 

fan old man, fell into company, who diverted 
us very much by mimicking the French-horn, 
and many other ehtertaining things: For he 
call’d the notes of various birds, with fomething 
he put in his mouth, ~but would not let us fee 
what it was: He told us it wasaninftrument of fuch 
a nature, that he could have a hundred guineas 
for the fight of it ; and that he durft not make 
one like it on pain of death ; for that a number 
of them would call the birds out of the air, the 
beafts out of the field, the fifhes out of the wa- 
ter, and even the dead out of their graves: Thefe 
wonderful qualities rais’d our curiofity, and one 
of the company wager’d a bottle of wine it was. 
impofible. The old fellow prov’d the virtues of 
his inftrument thus: As to the firft article a 
gentleman he knew, who was blind, would 
| not 
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_ not only givea hundred guineas to have'a fight 


% 


of it, but even a thoufand; the inftrument he 
play’d upon was only a fixpence, andasit is the 
current coin of this. kingdom, it is death to 
make one like it ; as to the other qualities of calling 
the birds, &c. he faid all things obey’d the call 
of money; therefore a number of his inftru- 
ments would command any. thing; and as to 


the raifing the dead out of their graves, the 


erave-diggers, we were inform’d, would oblige 
the furgeons with dead bodies, for a handfome 
gratuity. We allow’d our friend’ had loft his. 
bottle, and the old man made us very merry. 
From Chichefter we pafs’d by the earl of 
Scarborough’s feat at Stanfted, furrounded with 
thick woods, From this houfe are feen the har- 
bour of Portfmouth, the fhips at Spithead, as 
likewife St. Helens. « Spithead has been of late 
years famous for a peaceable and noble fleet, 
where gentlemen and ladies us’d to be very mag- 
nificently entertain’d, without fear of a broad- 
fide being given them ; the goddefs of the fea 
having here feem’d to fix her amorous abode. 
From the Earl of Scarborough’s feat, we 
foon reach’d Portfmouth, which is the largeft 
fortification in England, This place is fituated 
in fuch a manner, that it is the beft fecurity to 


- the navy of any port in England; the entrance 


into the harbour is fafe, but very narrow, guar- 
ded on both fides with plat-forms of cannon, 
particularly on the Poim?, where there is a brick 
plat-form built with two tier of guns, one over 


another, and: which-can fire fo in cover, that 
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the gunners cannot he beaten from their guns; 
or their guns eafily difmounted. 

THE other is from the point of land on the 
fide of Gofport, where are two batteries. ‘ 

Berore any fhips can enter this port, they 
muft likewife pafs the cannon of the main 
plat-form of the garrifon; and alfo another at 
South-fea caftle;. fo that it feems next to im- — 
poflible for any fhips to force their way into 
this harbour. 

Tus town is alfo very ftrong by land, the - 
works being very large and numerous; and fe- 
veral additions made about the docks and yards, 
which tho’ in fome meafure independent one of 
another, yet they cannot eafily be feparately at- 
tack’d, while they are in the potlefiion of one 
mater, 

. THe docks and yards are the perfeé repre- 
fentation of a town, there being large rows 
of houfes built at the publick charge, for the 
principal officers of the place, efpecially the com- 
snifioner, the agent of the victualling office, &c. 

PortsmoutTH, befides its being a fortifica- 
tion, is a fine flourifhing corporation. — Peace is 
commonly fuppos’d to bring plenty; but war 

 euriches this town, on account of the vaft con- 
courfe of people, both mariners and others, who 
have bufinefs here at fuch times, | But the buil- 
ding of the navy being much. increas’d, and 
a great part of it done here, makes a conti- 
nual trade. 

‘THE government of the corporation is like moft 
. others, and independent of any military force, 
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as much as if there was no garrifon there; for 
the Englifh people are very jealous of their civil 
rights, and cannot endure to fee more military 
men than are abfolutely requifite; and they are 
kept under ftrict difcipline with regard to the 
civil magiftrate: the governors of all fortified 
places are fenfible of this; therefore take great 
care to avoid difputes, 

THE country from Portfmouth to South- 
ampton lies very low, and is full of creeks and 
inlets to the fea and rivers, all the way to South- 
ampton ; and we ferry over three times in about 
eighteen miles; befides going over one bridge at 
Tichfield. Our firft ferry was from Portfmouth 
to Gofpart, from thence to Titchfield, where we 
pafs a river. Four miles farther we pafs another 
river at Buffelton, which is narrow, but very 
deep; and is a yard for building fhips of war. 

From hence when we are oppofite to Sou- 
thampton, we pafs another creek, which jis bot 
broad and deep. , 

Own the oppofite bank ftands the ancient town 
of Southampton; on-the other fide of which is 
another river; fo that this town is fituated upon 
a point running out into the fea, between two 
fine rivers, both navigable fome way into the 
country, which are very ufeful for bringing 
down timber; for the river on the weft fide of 
the town comes by the edge of New Forett ; 
here we faw a prodigious quantity of timber, 
of an uncommon fize, lying on the thore of 
the river for above two miles, where it is left 
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to be fetch’d by the builders at Portfmouth dock 
as they have occafion for it. 

SouTHAMPTON is an old large town, well 
inhabited, tho its trade as well the town itfelf, 
is very much damaged; for London {wallows 
up the trade of moft places in England. It is 
govern’d by a mayor, bailiffs, and burgefles, 
and fends two burgefles to parliament. 

W =: now chang’d our rout, and came to 
Petersfield, remarkable for its great number of 
inns, which is certainly an advantage to travel- 
lers, and are of great fervice if one happens to 
be indifpos’d: For the towns and villages in En- 
gland are in general well ftor’d with inns, and 
_ the towns are feldom very far diftant from one 
- another. ' ; : 

Tue Duke of Bolton hastwo very fine feats 
in this country, one between Alton and Alres- 
ford, andone at Bafing. Alton isa {mall market 
tewn, of no note, neither is there any confide- — 
rable manufacture .in all this part of England ; 
except a little drugget and fhalloon making. 

From Alton we came to Farnham, which 
is @ large populous market-town, feated on the 
river Wey: Its market is remarkable’ for the 
vait qu lantity of corn bought here, but) particu- 
larly .oats and barley.. Near this town King 
Elfed fubdu’d the Danes, and made a great 
flaughter of them. 

From Farnham we went over Bagfhot-heath, 
and Windfor foreft, which isa vaft tract of 
land within twenty miles of London, quite bar- 
ren, the foil being fand, Upon this forcft 
grow $ 
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grows nothing but a little heath, as it is call’d, 
upon which a few fmall fheep feed; and here and | 
there are a few fcattering houfes, and it is com- 


‘puted, that here are about an hundred thoufand 
acres of barren land in this foreft, in the coun- 
ties of Surrey, Hampfhire.and Berkshire. 


BuT near this foreft is a town call’d Wind- 


for, very delightfully fituated on the banks of 
the Thames; in a wholefome and pleafant air ; 


it is govern’d by a mayor, and other fub-officers,, 
fends burgefies to parliament, and hath a mar- 
ket on Saturdays. 

HERE is a Royal palace and a caftle, which 
on account of its height and fituation commands. 
a moft delightful profpect ; the caftle is feen at a 
villaze about four miles from London, call’d 
Hampftead, avery pleafant place, and which [ 
mention’d in a former letter, tho’ I forgot to 
mention the feeing this caftle or the fhips under 
{ail in the Thames, and which is very pleafant ; 
and of a clear day one may fee upon this hill 
forty miles up and down the Thames, befidesa 
fine profpect of the country all round. 

In ‘the caftle have been born feveral Kings, 
Queens and Princes; among whom was King 
Edward the third, who had John King *of 
France, and David King of Scots prifoners here 
at one time. In this caftle the ceremony of 
Knights of the garter is folemniz’d with the 
utmoft ftate imaginable. 

Havine fome bufinefS at Guilford, which 
lies in the road from London to Chichefter and 


Portf> 
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Portfmouth, we went from Windfor to flay 
there a day or two. 

GUILFORD, is finely fituated both for plea~ 
fure and profit, on the river Wey, which is 
navigable for barges quite up to the town. 
In this river are abundance of fluices for the more~ 
eafe to force the barges when heavy laden for 
‘London. Here it ‘was that the Englifh Saxon 
Kings had their palace. The affizes for the 
county are very often kept in this town, which 
is full of inns and taverns, and well ftock’d - 
with all forts of liquors and provifions, 

_Nor far from Guilford is a place call’d Go- 
dalmin, of note for a woman who brought 
forth rabbits; fhe deceiv’d fome eminent men 
by her tricks, particularly a furgeon to King 
George the firft: But fhe was at laft difcover’d, 
and put into the houfe of correction, to be pu- 
nifh’d for an impoftor. 

THERE isa crofs road from Guilford to Lon- 
don, which being by much the pleafanteft, and 
mot frequented by coaches and carriers we took 
that way.. From Guilford to Leather-head is 
ten miles; from Leatherhead to London, over 
Banftead downs fifteen, which is twenty five 
miles from London; tho’ I paid for a letter at 
Guilford as thirty miles; but the computed 
‘ miles and poft-miles differ all over England, and 
in fome places very much, 

From Guilford to Letherhead the road is in 
a manner lin’d with gentlemens feats, which lie 
chiefly on the Weft fide of the road, and their 
parks and gardens almoft touch one another. . 
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Tp being the pleafant feafon, we ftaid fome 
time at Epfom, which is a very pleafant town, 
all the houfes having gardens and trees before 
their doors, and like a grove; it is in the form 
of a femicircle, in the middle of which is a 
plain that opens to the Downs. 

Tuts place is remarkable for its fine air and 
mineral waters, and is much frequented by the 
citizens of London; and here is variety of fith, 
flefh, fowls and fruit brought to one’s door every 
morning. | 

In this town are raffling fhops and mufick 
for the diverfion of the ladies; as likewife two 
bowling-greens for the diverfion of the gentle- 
men. Some of the ladies at this place will game 
very much: But it is indeed grown a fafhio- 
nable vice among the Englifh ladies to game; 
and many of them practife it in a fhameful 
manner, throwing away their fubftance to fharp- 
ers, and facrificing the happinefs of their families, 

Epsom, when we confider it as a place 
of publick refort, is very free from  cenfure 
and obfervation; and you may keep company 
here as at London, without your company 
knowing or defigning to know where you lodge; 
for every one, or the generality, at leaft, think 


it fufficient to mind their own bufinefs, 


In the morning gentlemen go to the wells, 
or perhaps take a game at bowls. 

AFTER dinner they ride out upon the Downs, 
which are very fine, and remarkable for pro- 
ducing the beft mutton, but not very large, of 
any place in England, 
ix AT 
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Ar night fome play at cards, fome raffle in 
the long-room, and others conclude the evening 
‘with a glafs of wine at the tavern, and the 
converfation of good company. 

Own Sundays in the afternoon the company 
generally go to a delightful place about fix miles. 
off, called Box-hill, where is no houfe, but 
arbors cut out in box-wood on the top of 
the hill, from whence in a clear day is a pro-. 
fpect over the wild of Suflex, befides an unboun- 
ded.one in Kent; and fome thro’ the affiftance 
of glaffes, and knowing the fituation of places, 
have plainly feen the town of Holfham, Afh-- 
down foreft, the Duke of Somerfet’s houfe at 
Petworth, and the fouth downs.’ Upon this hill 
one may have all manner of refrefhments for 
money; for that is the life and foul of every 
thing; and in this wood we often infenfibly 
lofe our company, in a fort of labyrinth of 
box-wood, which affords a pretty fort of diver- 
fion. 

Tuts place was firft planted with box-wood 
by Thomas Earl of Arundel, who defign’d to 
build a houfe there; but here being no water,. 
alter’d his refolution, and built one at Albury, 
‘but a little way off. 

In the neighboushood of Epfom are feveral 
good feats. At the extremity of the village the 
Lord Guilford has one called Durdans, which 
was built out of the materials of Nonfuch, a 
Royal palace in the neighbourhood, built byHen- 

sy VIII. King Charles the fecond gave it to 


the Dutchels of Cleveland, who pull’d st down 
and 
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and Yold the materials. It is now built of free- 
ftone. It hastwo fronts, one to the gardens 
and another to the Downs, both which are very 
noble ; the apartments are very regular, and in 
the garden is a moft delightful grove; the varie- 
ty of birds warbling their notes, the gentle 
whifpering of the trees, and every little plea- 
fure that fooths the heart to foftnefs and love is 
here to be found; and is remarkable for the 
loves between a nobleman and his lady’s fitter. 

THe Lord Baltimore has a houfe with very 
fine gardens; the houfe indeed is old. Here are 
many other genteel houfes, 

Asovur fix miles from Epfom in the way 
to London is Wimbleton, once the feat of the 
Duke of Leeds. Here are three feveral fine prof- 
pects from the garden , which has the moft va- 
riety of any garden I ever faw; for you cannot 
turn one way or other, but your eye has always 
fomething new, which is a very great amufe- 
ment, and employs one’s attention a long while. 

Tuts houfe was built by Sir Thomas Cecil, 
fon to that great ftatefman, Lord Burleigh 
who was prime minifter’ to Queen Elizabett, 
when the Spanifh Armada came to invade Eng: 
dand. 

Putney is a large villages adorn’d with a 
great many pretty little feats, with gardens, fifh- 
‘ponds and groves; the whole. place is fo very 
pleafant, that it feéms to be one continu’d gar- 
den. Here-is a fine airy place call Putney-com-~ 
mon, very commodioufly fituated to take an air- 
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ing in a morning ; but the misfortune ts, it is fre- 
quently haunted by robbers, 

From Putney I crofs’d the bridge to Fulham, 
atown of no great note, except for its being the 
refidence of the High-Prieft of London ; near 
which an inferior prieft hane’d himfelf for want 
of the common neceflariesof life. I mention’d 
to you before what irregularities there are among 
the priefts, on account of the ftrange difpropor- 
tion of therr maintenance. 

CHELSEA is next to Fulham. Here is a col- 
lege for wounded and decayed foldiers, and is a 
fine regular building, it confifts of a body and 
two large wings. In the area, which opens to 
the Thames, is the ftatue of King Charles the 
fecond ; and from its front on the other fide isa 
large place for the foldiers to walk in. 

The little rooms where the foldiers lie are in 
proper galleries, kept very clean; and every thing 
is conducted with the utmoft regularity. 

T Hu 1s village isadorn’d with abundance of 
fine houfes; and notwithftanding it is not above 


-. two or three miles from London, is one of the 


pleafanteft places in England; and one would 
never imagine one’s felf to be fo near London, 
by the place, which is finely fituated on the 
banks of the Thames, in the way to Fulham. 
Thefe houfes command a fine profpect into the 
county of Surrey, 


We are now again got to London, where I 
fhall ftay a fhort time to tranfact fome affairs; 
and then we purpo‘e to take another little voy- 

age 
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age in the yatch, and afterwards take a circuit 
. from the Effex fhore. Jam, 
SIR, 


Your Friend and Servant. 
EQ oEVERSVESESSSEGSS 
LETTER XI 


SIR, 


Y bufinefg being over, and my former com- 
panions at leifure, we again fet fail, and 


_ were very merry, having apleafant voyage. But 


iil 
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I can’t fay, that I met with any thing material 
in our voyage, than what I before told you. 

BEInG tir’d of the water we were refolv’d to 
take the pleafures of the fhore, and accordingly 
we landed at Yarmouth, fituated on the river 
Yare ; it is a clean town, and a place of fome 
{trength. ‘The key, which lies towards the con- 
tinent, isa fine ftreet, very long and very large, 
with good houfes fronting i it. 

In the harbour there were a great number of 


 colliers and fifhing boats, and here is two great 


bh, feafons’ in the year for fifhing, for Makarel in 


the 
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‘the fpring, and Herrings at the conclufion of the 
furnmer feafon. a are abundance of Her- 


rings dry’d, of which there is a vaft confumption — 


every year in the city of London. 

T H1s town is oblig’d by its charter, granted 
by King Henry the third, to fend a hundred 
herring pies yearly to the King, wherefoever he 
is. The cuftomr is ebferv’d to this day, and thus 
contriv’d, “The town fends a hundred herrings, 
baked in twenty four pies, to the fheriffs of Nor- 
wich, who deliver them. to the lord-mayor of 
- Eaft Charlton, by whom they muft be carried to 
‘the King. Accordingly an indenture is drawn 
up every year, that the lord-mayor of the place 
aforefaid received thofe pies, and oblig’d himfelf 
to convey them to the King, 

HERE is a great concourfe of people to buy 
herrings at Michaelmas fair, as it iscall’d, which - 
continues all the month of Oétober. ~The cin- 
que ports, by an old cuftom, appoint certain 
commiffioners to attend it, who join with the 
‘magiftrates of the town, and hold 'a court during 
the fair, to determine all matters of controverfy, 
‘to execute juftice, and to keep the peace. 

' "THE: town is govern’d by two bailiffs and a 


recorder, aldermen and common council. It has— 


three fairs in a year, and a market every Satur- 
‘day, and as well ferv’d with 8 as any place 
in the country. 

YARMOUTH maintaineth.a peere againft the 
fea, at the annual expence of three thoufand 


“pounds, yet has no eftate to doit, as many corpo-_ 


rations have, It is well inhabited, anda great 
refort 


if 
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refort for feamen, being a port town, and the 
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ready paflage to Holland for the packet-boats and 
other veiiels. 

THE curing of peat is indeed a very con~ 
fiderable trade to this town; but that is not all ; 


_ for the merchants have a great trade for export 


‘ing them to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Meffina, 


and Venice ; as alfo to Spain and Portugal; and 
take the opportunity at the fame time of export- 


ing great quantities of Stuffs, Camblets, “&c. 


made at Norwich and places adjacent: The 
likewife have a confiderable trade with Helland 


for their woollen. manufacture; and fend over 


large Sacatare every year. ‘They have likewife a 


_confiderable fithing trade, to'the north fea for 


cod ; and to Norway and the Baltick for deals, 


oak, oars, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, ‘canvas, fail- 


efit: and. all manner’ of ‘naval ftores, whith 


they confume chiefly in their own port ; where a 


great number of fhips~ are built every year. 


They have of late very much improv’d the coal 


trade between Newcattle and the Thames ;)and 
in fhort have taken all the meafures they are able’: 


to make themfelves rich. 


‘Tue ftreets are all ftreight from: north to 
fouth, with lanes or alleys croffing them in ftrait 
lines, which makes it as regular a built town as 
any in England, and feems to be contriv’d hi 
one compleat building. 

THE market place i is in the {treet towards he 


fea fide, and is very broad; in ‘this ftreet 


likewife ftands the Chupely, whofe _ lofty {pire 


ferves for a fea mark, ' 
bis maid ts “Fron 
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» From Yarmouth we refolv’d to go to Norwich, 
which is alargecity ; but not peopled in propor- 
tion to its bignefs; when compar’d with London. 
It is famous for weaving ftuffs and crares, in 
which trade a great number of factors in London 
get a handfome livelihood, and feveral of them 
are very rich: The commodities of this city are 
ufed all over the world, and bring great riches 
to the city. It is commodioufly fituated on the 
river Yare, over which there are feveral bridges. 
"This river runs to Yarmouth, and thefre dif 
chargeth itfelf into the fea. 

THIS city is about fix miles in circumference, 
hasa very fpacious market place, and the houfes 
round it well built, and the fhops full of goods. 
Here are twelve gates and thirty four parifhes be- 
fides the cathedral, which is a fine building with 
a lofty fpire. Some of the churches are cover’d 
with thatch, and all of them crufted with ftone, 
curioufly cut, 

RouwnD the clofe of the cathedral is the 
bifhop’s palace, with the prebends houfes, 

Tue Dukes of Norfolk, hereditary marthals 
of England, have a’palace in this city, but do not 
refide here; for this is a Roman Catholick fami- 
ly ; and the generality of Norwich being quite of 
a contrary opinion, the inhabitants fhew them 
but little refpect ; and the Englifh nobility love a 
good deal of homage, efpecially from tradefmen. 
*Tis however kept in very good repair ; for the 
Roman Chatholicks are always in expeCtation of 
having their religion get the upper hand .in Eng- 


land ; tho’ I muft confefs, I think with no great 
reafon 
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reafon; yet they never had a better profpect than 
at prefent, the priefts of the national church for 
the moft part regarding money more than reli- 
gion; by which means the Romifh emiflaries 
have gain’d a great number of Profelytes, whole 
families at once. 

F rom the old caftle which ftands upon an 
eminence, and is now the county jail, is a fine 
profpect of the city and country adjacent ; near 
this caftle is the fhire-houfe, where the affizes are 
kept. 

ee are two churches for the Dutch and 
Flemmings, who firft brought the worfted ma- 
nufacture to this ‘city, and they have many pri- 
vileges, which are juftly preferv’d. 

THE market crofs is very lofty, built of free- 
ftone, after the manner of a piazza. Wednef- 
day, Friday, and Saturday are the market days : 
It has likewife two fairs every year, onthe twenty 
fourth of Auguft, and the fixth of December. 

Ir is a very pleafant city, being an intermix- 
ture of trees, houfes, and orchards, 

THIS city is govern’d by a mayor, recorder, 
fteward, two fheriffs, twenty four aldermen and 
a common council, with a town clerk, fword- 
bearer, and other inferior officers. “The mayor is — 

» fworn in his office on Midfummer-eve with great 
pomp. and folemnity. 

Tue fheriffs are alfo annually elected, one by 
the court of aldermen, and the other by the free- 


men ; and the aldermen chofe by the freemen of 
each ward, 
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_ “JEre@Hnt wardens of the worfted weavers are 

annually chofe, four out of the city, and four’ 
out of the adjacent country, who are fworn to 
take care that no frauds are ufed in | pinning, 
‘weaving, or dying the faid ftuffs. 

Here are four hofpitals, and many meeting= 
houfes of all denominations, When we were in 
the city, there were fcarce any body to be feen;. 
but as it confifts chiefly in working people, they. 
were in their rooms and garrets at their daily la-. 
bour ; but we were told that on a Sunday it had 
quite a different appearance, for that all the doors _ 
were throng’d with men, women, and children. — 

Anp I think it in this place very proper to ob- 
ferve to you, what advantage thefe working peo-_ 
ple are in general to the Enelith nation ; they juft 
get enough to keep life and ‘foul together, as their 
phrafe is, while great numbers of people who have 
jome fortune, but more cunning, get eftates out. 


of their indiftry. Iam, 
: Your Friend, 


LET 
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Be Sr R, 


MATHEN we were at Norwich, the common 
difcourfe was about Sir Robert Walpole, 
who who is firft minifter of ftate to the King of 
England; he had hereboth friends and foes; but we 
were however inform’d that he had a very fine 
feat in the county of Norfolk, call’d Houghton- 
hall. My curiofity led me to fee it, and I mutt 
_confefs, though I ftaid but a fhort time there, I 
| faw enough toamaze me. Every thing is in the 
_moft grand manner, the gardens, houtle, painting 
“of an extraordinary value, for I was inform’d 
Sir Robert employ’d gentlemen to colleét for him 
the beft painting that could be bought, either in 
‘England or in foreign nations; furniture, &c. 
J nothing 
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nothing, in fhort, but was very grand and mags 
shibicenie, even the very lanthorn. 

Turs grandeur occafion’d in me abundance of 
reflections ; that a gentleman from a private eftate, 
and that but {mall, fhould arrive at fuch prodi- 
gious grandeur, But when we confider the vatt 
places of profit a prime minifter of England en- 
joys, and the power he has of difpofing of places 
of profit to others, it is not fo much to be won 
der’d at. 

Tue fon of this gentleman is a peer of Eng- 
land, but the father a commoner. 

Sin Roperr Watpore is a reprefentative . 
for the town of Lynn Regis in Norfolk, whieh is ' 
a large well built town, of great antiquity ; it 
was incorporated by King John ; its privilegesen- 
larged by King Henry, in confideration of their 
fervices againft the out-law’d barons; fuch as the - 
eleCtion of a mayor, &c. Twelve aldermen, a 
recorder,.a fword-bearer,. and other — officers — 
were added to the charter by King Henry VIL. - 
with the eleGtion of burgefles. Tt is pretty well 
inhabited by merchants and tradefmen: It has two i 
markets a week, Thurldays and Saturdays. wy 

W £ now bent our courfe to Sti) Edmund’s’ 
Bury, {o call’d from its:being the burial place of 
King Edmund the martyr, whowas fhot to death 
by the Danes, who firft ty’d him toa tree, and. 
then ftuck his body full of: arrows gradually,..for: 

not “renouncing ‘the chriftian :faith.. This has 
been the curfeattending all religions, thatithey’ 
prefume to.compel men to think like themfelves, 
or yy punita them with death, » But.as «the foul ad, 

min 
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“mind of manis certainly accountable to noné’but 
-a fupreme being, who gave him that foul; fo it 
_ is undoubtedly the utmoft affront to God, ve put 
_ thofe to death to whom he gives lifeto, fornot 
thinking as ignorant, wilful, or ill-naturd, men 
_fhall.compel them. I don’t fpeak of any parti- 
cular religion; but the fuperftitious, proud, il- 
Mmatur’d, and conceited of all forts. For as the 
comfort and fatisfaction of life confifts in an un- 
interruption of thought, fo to deprive a man of 
that pleafure is to rob him of every thing thats is 
-valuable to him in the world. 

Bur to return toSt. Edmund’s Bury; it is'a 
fineylarge large:town, built upon a rifing ground, 
aman exceeding good air, inhabited by abun+ 

_ dance of gentry. Here are a great many good 
dnns, and. two. coffee-houfes, and one tavern, 
Here is' an old Abbey and two other churches, 
_ which are fcarce fufficient to contain the inhabi- 
tants, whoare very numerous, 
_. ‘Tuts town is govern’d by an alderman, a res 
corder, with other fub-officers, enjoys many pri- 
| wileges; and fends burgefiesto parliament, and is 
- the aflize town for the | county of Suffolk. - It has 
_ @ great corn market on Saturdays, which is ge- 
“nerally the flandard of the whole county of Suf- 
folk ; here is likewife great Deny of  fith, pid: 
_geons and wild fowl. It has three fairs in a year, 
1 BE but that on St, Matthew’s day is: by much the 
_ greateft;. for it continues a fortnight, and is fre- 
 quented by fome of the beft eae: in the 
4 whale kingdom, 
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Tuts fair is kept ina place call’d Angel-hill, 
betwixt the abbey. and the town, near which are 
many of the moft confiderable gentlemen’s 
houfes. To this fair the nobility and gentry 
come. every afternocn, where they divert them- 
felves till it is time to go to the play, which is 
acted every night; and then to the aflemblies, 
which is always kept at fome gentleman’s houfe, 
during the time of the fair, which 1s. very re- 
markable for beautiful women; and this is a 
proper time for intrigues and marriages ; and is 
more properly a market for ladies than merchan- 

iZeS, 

‘AF TER the diverfion of the fair was over, 
we took a ride to view the neighbouring country, > 
which is very pleafant and delightful. Here we 
faw feveral fine feats: Eaften-hall, the feat of the 
Duke of Grafton, Chevely, the feat of the lord 
Dover, with feveral others, adorn’d with fine 
gardens, parks, and every thing that can form > 
pleafure and delight. 

IpswicH is the firft place of any confide- 
ration we met with after leaving St. Edmund’s 
Bury ; it isa very large town, fituated on a ri- 
fing grcund, on the banks of the river Orwell or 
(Gyppe, near which the frefh and falt water 
meet. 

In thistown are four wards and twelve pa- 
rifhes; the ftreets are large, the houfes old and 
out of repair, and very indifferently tenanted. 

Ips wicH isa town corporate, govern’d by 
two bailfis, twelve port men, out of which the 
two bailiffs are annually chofe, twenty four 

common 
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common council, a recorder, town clerk, with 
feveral other fub-officers, It has three markets 
every week, Wednefday, Friday, and Saturday, 
to which are brought plenty of frefh butter, with 
all forts of provifions. 

Ir has two fairs yearly, on Good-Friday, 
and St. George’s day. 

HERE isa good market place, with fhambles 
built by cardinal Woolfey, whofe father was a 
butcher in this town, and the fon prime minifter 
in the reign of King Henry the eighth, who had 
both a butcher’s and a blackfmith’s fon, the grea- 
teft men in the kingdom; but both fell into dif- 
grace; and lord Cromwell the black{mith’s fon 
was beheaded. | 

CarpinaL Wootsey laid the foundation 
here for a very magnificent college, but never 
finifhed it. The inns are good, and all manner 
of provifions cheap. It was once a*place of | 
good trade, fhips of a large fize having been 
built here ; but it is now quite neglected, and 
the harbour dry’d up. It is a town without in- 
habitants, a river without water, and ftreets 
without names, 

Havine order’d our yacht to wait for us at 
Ipfwich, we refolv’d to go aboard, and take a 

little pleafure upon the water, we therefore left 
Ipfwich in the county of Suffolk, and directed 
_ our courfe to Harwich, in the, county of Effex; 
which is a fine fea port town, {trengthned by 
nature as well as art; three parts of it being en- 
compais’d by the féa and the river Stower, 
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'T HE town is indeed but fmall, but very po- 
pulous’;' it confifts’ of three fireets, which are 
very neat and clean, the houfes not extraordinary 
built; but the. inns are: very commodious ; but 
provi ons are dear, it being greatly \reforted to 
by ftrangers, on) account of the pacquet boat 
coming here from Holland. 

Harwice is sovern’d by a mayor, annually 
chofe out of eight aldermen, who-with twenty 


four capital burgefies, conftitute the corporation, 


The mayor ‘has power ‘to keep admiralty courts, 
which have jurifdition overall naval affairs 5 as 
alfo for return of writs, fines, &c. It has a mar- 
ket every: Tuefday, and two fairsyearly, on the 
feftival of St. Philip and Jacob, and St. Luke. 
‘THe King has a very good building yard here 
for fhips, with a conveniency for ftore-houfes, 
cranes, launcies, and all other neceffaries. ‘The 


harbour is fo fpacious, that there have been at - | 


one time a hundred fail of men of war, befides 
four hundred fail of merchant fhips. 

AxouT half a mile from the town is a plea~ 
fant walk, call’d. Beaconhill, where is a light 
houfe, from whence there is a profpect of the 
coaft of Suffolk and Effex, the townof Harwich 
and part of Effex, withthe men of war riding 
at the gun fleet. 

f Ar the foot of this city isa well which turns 
wood into metal, of which the beft copperas 
is made. 

NEAR this town a bloody battle was fought 
itn the Englifh and the Danes about nine 
hundred years ago. 

| From 
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From Harwich we hir’d horfes to Colchef- 


_ ter, which is a city of great antiquity, having 


been built near two thoufand years, Here Luicuss 
Fielena, and Conftantine her fon, the firft chrif- 
tian emperorand emprefs, were born. It it very 
commodioufly and pleafantly fituated on the fouth 


fide of the river Coln} about fix miles from the 


fea, on the rife of a hill, ftretching itfelf from 
Eaft to Weft. It has ten parifh churches, the 
buildings in general good, and the inns com- 
modious, 

Tuts is the moft populous town in the woiinty 
of Effex; and the moft noted in England for 
bays and fays; a vaft quantity of which fut 
the Spaniards carry to their fettlements in Ame= 
rica. 

In this manufaGture all the neighbouring vile 
lages are employ’d, in carding, {pinning and 
weaving. : 

Turs place fuffer’d prodigioufly during the war 
with Spain, many thoufand poor people being 
depriv’d of their livelihood, and oblig’d to live 
upon charity. -It thas likewife a great trade for 
oyfters, being efteem’d the beft in England ; 
they are fent. to London in barrels, and from 
London fent as prefents to gentlemen who live in 


‘the inland countries. 


Ar the bottomof this town there runs a little 


- Hiver call’d Coln, with three bridges over it, 


which in three miles courfe makes ghey harbour, 


call’d Vevnoe, where the cuftom-houfe is kept,, 
and their thipping comes, 
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In this town great numbers of the Dutch in- 
habit, having a church allowed them for divine 
worthip in their own language ; for they are great 
{upports to the bays and fays trade; 

WEDNESDAY, Friday, and Saturday, are 
their market days, the twenty fourth of June, 
the twenty fifth of July, and the thirteenth day 
of Oétober, their fairs are kept. 

CoLcH ESTER isgovern’d by two bailiffs, 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, town clerk, with 
other fub-officers, 

‘THE river is navigable for fhips of bur- 
then, within three miles of the town, and in 
that part call’d Phe Hithe, which is clofe to 
the houfes, it is navigable for hoys and {mall 
barges. 

From Cholchefter we came to an old village 
cal’d Kildane, where the Englifh began the 
mafiacre of the Danes, and entirely freed them 
from thote foreign mafters. 

From Kildane we came to a little market 
town call’d Witham,  pleafantly fituated with 
good inns, and abundance of gentlemens feats 
round it; among{t which is Newhall, built by 
King Henry the eighth. Here is an avenue of 
trees. a mile long and very broad. ‘The. 
houfe is very fpacious, but having had many 
matters, and of courfe fuffer’d many alterations ; 
it is now an irregular building, but has a large and 
noble park. 

Aer ELIZABETH gave it to her favourite 
the earl of Effex ; but he having the misfortune 
to lofe his head, it had various mafters afterwards, 
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Upon the reftoration of King Charles the fecond 
from an exile to a throne, General Monk, who 
had a great fhare in that reftoration, and on 
that account made Duke of Albemarle, purcha- 
fed it for himfelf, but at his death left it in great 
diforder, and difputed among his relations. 

In two hours from Witham we arriv’d at: 
Chelmsford, a very pleafant town, fituated be- 
tween two rivers, in the centre of the county 
of Effex: here the courts of juftice are kept. 
‘They have a market once.a week, which is on 
Friday; to which great plenty of provifions, 
corn, &c. are brought. 

. ’?T 1s a well built town, not very large, but 

populous, it being on the high road from Lon-_ 
don to the Eaft. ‘The inns here are very com- 

modious ; the inhabitants drefs genteel, and in. 
general delight much in vifits to one another ; 

by which means ’tis a place of general fcandal, 

efpecially among the women; tho’ I muft tell 

you, Sir, {candal and reflection is a too prevailing 

vice among the Englifh women in all places. 

From Chelmsford we went through a little 
market-town call’d Inzerftone, a pleafant village 
cal?'d Brentwood ; a market town cali’d Rum- 
ford, near which is an old houfe formerly be- 
lonzinz to Queen Elizabeth, and is call’d Gid- 


: dy- hall. 


From Rumford, we went to Wanftead, near 
which is avery fine houfe, with large and plea- 
fant gardens, built by the Earl of Tinley. This 


houfe is in Epping-foreft, which is a fpacious: 


is place, 
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place, ‘upen level ground for many miles, well 


planted with trees and ftock’d with deer. 
«Bur’not far from this houfe there isa much 


pleafanter, the gardens at leaft are, tho’ not fo 
large. “This houfe belongs to Sir Fifher Tench. © 
‘Tus {pacious foreft at Eping is royal, but 


feldom- regarded by the royal family, 
“On the other fide the river Lea, is a royal 
chace’ call’d Enfield; in which the ranger hath 


a very ’fumptuous lodge ; upon the borders of 
this chace are abundance of pleafant feats; par-_ 


ticularly one’ built’ by Major General Franks,. 
which commands a moft delicious profpect, not 
only of the country for many milesround; but 
I kewile the city of London. 

Av the entrance of Epping foreft is a very 
commodious inn, where we ftaid about two hours,, 
and refrefh’d ourfelves, and fet out for Lon-= 
don: From the Green-man, we went thro” 


Leighton-ftone, a very pleafant village, with a’ 
great many genteel houfes, chiefly belonging 


to the citizens of London. 

W « then went thro’ Stratford, a very large 
and populous village; inhabited chiefly by ci- 
tizens during the Summer, 

~ Bow, is the laft village in Effex or rather in 
Middlefex, for the greateft part of it is in Mid- 
dlefex; here is a {trong ftone-bridge over the 
river Lee, which divides the. two counties, 

~Mive-END, which I mention’d in a former 


“Jetter, was the next place we arriv’d at, and 


from thence to London, I am 
SJR, Your Friend and swell. 
Lyi T~ 
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STR, 


,. Have taken another little voyage in our 
_ = Yatcht. The fame of Scarborough, a place 
_ much frequented by the nobility and gentry,. 
_ \onoaccount of-its waters, has invited us to fee 
it. We fail’d down the river witha fair wind, 
by Tilbury fort, Leigh, and Harwich, on 
the coaft of Effex ; Aldborough, Dunwich, on 
the coaft of Suffolk, Galfton, Yarmouth, Win- 
terton, on the coaft of Norfolk. Blankney, Lin- 
colnfhire, ‘Spurn Lighthoufe, Burlington, Flam- 
borough head,: Fylo on ‘the Yorkfhire coaft ; 
and then to Scarborough; which is in the form 
of a crefcent towards the main ocean, of which 
there is an unbounded profpe& from all parts of 
the town, which: .s built on the declivity of a 
high hill,.on the top-of which isan. ancient 
\ cattle 
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Caftle, which is now gone to ruin; but from its 


fituation and remains, we may conelade it was. 


once as ftrong a fort as any in the kingdom. 

THE town is wall’d and moated round, “ex- 
“cept where it joins ‘to the caftle or che fea. 
The caftle is of a vaft extent, and ftands on a 
lofty promontory, which runs far into the fea. 
‘There are computed to be upwards of two hun- 
~ dred fail of thips belonging to this place, em- 
ploy’d in different branches of trade; the ffhery 
upon this coaft being very confiderable ; parti- 

cularly the herring, turbet, ling, cod- fith, had- 

dock, fluke, whiting, mackrel, and lgiters, 
great quantities of which are fent every feafon 
to London. 

‘THe cliffs upon which the caftle flands are 
of fuch a prodigious height, that they ferve 
for a fea-mark to the fhips that fail from the 
northern feas, and is generally the firft land-mark 
they difcover, 

‘THE fea fhore at low tide is here like ih. 

ling green, where is horfe-racing, and other de- 
verfions, For here a great many of the gentry, 
both in coaches and upon faddle-horfes take an 
airing In a morning, 
_ SCARBOROUGH has een noted feveral years 
for its fpaw, by the gentry of the north parts 
of England ; as Tunbridge, Epfom, or the Bath 
for the fouthern. 

TxH1s water iflues from the bottom of a large 
cliff, about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
They are cathartic and diuretick, and ‘at the 
time of drinking them communicate .a.fenfible 

alacrity 


\ 
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alacrity and cheerfulnefs to the mind, and vi- 
gour to the body. 

Tue fpaw is kept by a deform’d fort of a 
wretch, call’d Dicky Dickinfon; but on account 
of the familiarity with which fome of the prime 
people talk to him, gives him an opportunity 
of lafhing them more chat they like, for he has 
fome fhare. of wit. This Dicky Dickinfon rents 
the well from the corporation, and has built two 
houfes for the conveniency of the company. 
As foon as any one enters the room, five: fhill- 
ings is paid, and the perfon’s name wrote in 
Dicky’s book, after which they have the free 
ufe of his retirements. 

AT this place both gentlemen and ladies 
bathe in the fea. ‘The ladies have gowns and 
guides; and on the fhore: there are two little 
houfes to retire to for dreffing themfelves, 

TH E town is populous, well built, being 
for the moft part, uniform, neat, and commo- 
dious. “Che lodgings, are reafonable and well 
furnifh’d. From the long room is a profpect o- 
ver the fea, and one may fit in the windows, 
and fee the fhips failing at feveral leagues diftance, 
There is a ball in this room every evening, and 
the gentlemen pay one fhilling each. Here is 
likewife gaming, without which it would be no 
publick place ‘of refort; for as Geneva is the 
life and foul of the poor people of England ; 
fo gaming is the life and foul of the rich, with- 
out which they could not live; yet their bad 
luek very often makes them hang themfelves, 
’Tisa fort of 1fectious delirium, 
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Tw this’ town. are feveral ordinaries, which 
-confift of ten or twelve difhes, and the price 
one fhilling... Ladies pay their reckoning here 
as well as gentlemen; for there is wine generally 
drank after dinner; bit. I have been at ordina- 
ries in other places where the ladies pay their 
reckoning ; and indeed it is very reafonable; for 
perhaps one man has three or four women with 
him, and another is by him‘elf; and fome wo- 
_ men, and, thofe not a few, will ‘dvitile their glafs: 
as free as any man, and be very encroaching 
upon, good nature. 

SCARBOROUGH is govern’d by two bailiffs, 
two coroners, four chamberlains, and thirty fi 
burgeffes. It has one church, one rishagg had 
and one Quaker meeting. 

_ AFTER ftaying at Scarborough three or 
four days, weembark’d again for London, from 
whence I now write this account of our voyage, 

i 


Your confiant Friend, 
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EU 4Ars made a party of pleafure- with 

three or four gentlemen, we fet out from 
London to fee the houfe of the Duke of Chan- 
dois, which is about ten miles diftant from that 
ereat city. 

Tuts houfe, avenues, gardens, ftatues, pain- 
ting, fhew the fine tafte and genius of the ma- 
fter. “The chapel hath a choir of vocal and. in- 
ftrumental mufick; his mufick plays while he 
is at dinner; and is ferv’d by gentlemen in 
very grand order ; and is more magnificent than 
fome fovereign German princes, 

We went to the great avenue from the town 
of Edgar by a fine iron gate, with balluftrades 
of iron on each fide, and two: neat lodges in 


the infide, “This avenue is near a mile long, in 


the: 
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the middle of which is a round bafon of water, 
it fronts an angle of the houfe, and fhews two 
fronts at once, 

TuRNING a little to the left, we came to 
the great court, which leads to the falon “and 
great ftair cale, and a little farther to the left 
to another court, which leads to the back ftairs. 
The houfe is but of free i Ne, with four. 
fronts. | 

THE eaft front is towards the Parterre and 
great canal; the weft towards the gardens; and - 
the fouth looks through a great area, the offices 
and ftables are down another large avenue which 
ends in a mountain. 

THE north front is finely adorn’d with pila- 
fters and columns of ftone; above every window 
in each front is an antique head neatly engrav’d ; 
and upon the top of all the fronts are ftatues 
as big as the life. 

‘THE Salon is fupported by marble pillars, pain- 
ted by Bellucci, as is likewife the great ftair cafe, 
which is all of marble; the iteps are of a great 
leneth, each ftep one piece of marble. ‘This 
flair cafe leads to the apartments fronting the 
parterre and grand canal, which are. plafter’d 
and gilt by Pargotti and the cielings painted by 
Bellucci.’ Thefe apartments lead to the Duke’s 
drefling room and library, fronting the gardens ; : 
from thence we defcend 3 another pair of 
ftairs finely painted, and balluftraded to the top 
of the houfe with iron, to a court which opens 
into the great area to the eaft; on the right of 

which is the chapel, and on the left the kitchens ; ;. 

: and 
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and at a fmall diftance on each fide are the 
ftables; and the bottom of the area is inclofed 
with balluftrades of iron. 

THE library is a fine noble room, | with 2 
good colle&tion of books, ‘The chapel is excee- 
ding neat, finely painted, gilt, and plafter’d: 
Here is a handfome altar piece,-and a neat or- 
gan. The Duke and Duchefs have a fine gal- 
lery, with a door into it from the apartments 
above, and a ftair-cafe that defcends into the 
body of the chapel, the windows of which are 
ffhely painted. 

In that court which opens “into the dining: 
room is a very fpacious dining-room, in which 
is a very grand fide-board of plate ; and at the 
end of it is a room for the mufick. 

Tue Parterre fronting the weft is feparated 
from the great avenue and the great court that 
leads to the ftair-cafe, by balluftrades of iron. 

THERE is a large terras walk from whence 
one defends to the Parterre which hath a row 
of gilded vafes or pedeftals on each fide of the 
great canal: In the middle, fronting the canal, 
is a gladiator; and through the whole Parterre 
there are abundance of ftatues as big as life. 

THE canal is very long, notwithftanding 
there is no water to fupply it, but what 
comes from Stanmore, about two’ faites off, 

THE gardens are very large, and kept in fine 
order; and it being divided by balluftrades of 
iron, inftead of walls, one has a pro'pect of the. 
whole at once from all parts of the garden or 
parterre, 
| THERE 
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- THERE are very curious bee-hives in the kit= 
hen garden, made of glafs, through which one 
may fee the Weranene of thofe iniduftrious 
animals, 

Tus fine building and gardens are watch’d 
by eight fergeants of the army; who go their 
rounds at night, and call the hours 5 they alfe 
attend the Duke to. chapel. 

THE whole is very magnificent ; and may 


‘become a prince; there Can above'a hundred. 


fervants. 

Tue Enelith nobility i in general Jive: in the 
greateft fplendor imaginable ; 3 you may then 
eafily imagine what the grandeur of a King of 
England muft be, when many of his. attendants. 
_ and the officers of his houfhold are bu! the beft 
aipalp ssinele I remain; 


Your conflant friend. 
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YEInG now near the toad to Oxford, we de~— 
termin’d to fee that famous Univerfity, fo 
ftruck over from Cannons to Uxbridge, which 
isa large and populous town well accommoda- 
ted with inns, and all forts of houfes of enter- 
tainment; at the end of it isa river, where a- 
bundance of people go from London to angle in 
it being remarkable for its large Gudgeons, a fifh 
much admird: This town is govern’d by two 


- bailiffs, two conftables, and four headboroughs, 


It has a market on Thurfdays, and is well fur- 
nifh’d with all forts of provifions; and notwith- 
flanping London is fupply’d with moft fort of 
eatables from the country; yet the towns and 


-willages within thirty miles of London are fup- 


i ply'd with butter and cheefe from thence; the 


. ey citizens: 
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citizens having fhops, to which they come every 
market-day. . 

From Uxbridge we came to Beaconfield, 
‘fituated on a dry hill, is a good town, and 
well accommodated with i uns. 

We then crofs’'d to Aylesbury, which is a 
pleafant town, fituated on a fmall hill, on a 
branch of the river Tame, encompafd with 
rich meadows and paftures, in which a vaft 
number of fheep are fatted, It is the principal 
town in the county of Bucks, and here the Affizes 
are generally kept; tho? Buckingham is gene- 
rally call’d The county town. 

From hence we went to Oxford, that Uni- 
verfity fo famous all over the world. 

OxForD is a place of great antiquity, being 
confecrated to the {ciences by the ancient Bri- 
tains, and tranflated here from Creek-lade, a 
town in Wiltfhire, and was the refidence of 
the Druids, or Priefts, which I mention’d in 
one of my firft letters. But it is not my pre- 
fent defign to fearch into antiquities without au- 
thority, which is all guefs-work at beft, and 
ferves rather to create difputes than be of any 
fervice. 

Ir has undoubtedly fuffer’d great calamities 
in common with other places, from the Saxons 
and Danes; but when the kingdom was:a little 
fettled, King Elfred built here three colleges 
for the ftudy of divinity, philofophy, and other 
liberal arts, and fent his fon Ethelward thither 
as an example for young noblemen; which had 
its defiur’d effect; for it drew them fromall sgh 
’ OQ 
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of the kingdom: It now began to hold up its 
head, and flourifh apace; till at ‘laft it arriv’d 
to its prefent grandeur; it being a fine city, a- 

_ dorn’d with well-built houfes, It has feventeen 
colleges and feven halls. 

Tue three colleges which King Alfred built 
have been for many years reduc’d to one, which 
is call'd Univerfity College. 

BALIOL-COLLEGE, was founded by Devir- 
gilla, daughter of Alexander ‘the third, King of 
Scots, and wife to John Baliol,. of Bernard-caftle 
in Yorkfhire, and mother to that John Baliol 
who contefted the crown of Scotland with Ro- 
bert Bruce. | 

- ABOVE the great gate, asone enters the court, 
are the Royal arms of Scotland, and thofe of 
the family of Baliol, and yet there was never 
any provifion for Sedtfinbn’ vih sehis college, till 
John Warner, bifhop of Rochetter in the reign 
of King Charles the fecond, in the year 1668. 
fettled four Scots fell owthips, and endow’d them 
with eighty pounds a year. . ‘The library of this 
univ erfity contains the beft collection of ancient 
manufcripts of any private library in the univer- 
fity. Before this college the bithops Cranmer, 
- Ridley, and» Latimer “alter being pronounc’d 
guilty of herefy by the fcholars, were burnt with 
their books. So that you may fee, my friend, 
to what unaccountable heights the fuperftitious 
aid hot-headed run in religious difputes; If Chri- 
ftians burn Chriftians for differing in fome reli- 
gious matters, what encouragement has a man 
to be a Caniftian? The Chriitians have complain’d 

much 
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much. of perfecutions, yet no religion perfecutes 
them more than they do one another. 
Merron CoLLeGeE was founded by William 


de Merton, lord chancellor to King Henry the | 


third ;- it was firft erected at Maldon, near King= 


fton in Surrey, and tranflated to Oxford ten: ak 


after by the fame’ founder. 
Exeter CoLLece was founded by Walter 


Stapleton, bifhop of Exeter, who was lord high | 


treafurer to King: Edward the fecond: It has 
received feveral benefactions from the city of 
Exeter and the ‘county of Devon; and-was de 
fign’d for the benefit of the weftern counties. 

QUEEN’s CoLLEGE, was founned by Ro- 
bert Eglesfeld, a private clergyman, :chaplain to 
Philippa, King Edward the third’s. Queen’; ’tis: 
faid he built this houfe upon his own) land, and at 
hisown expence; but)defiring Queen Philippa to: 
be his patronefs, he call’d it Queen’s-hall. — The 
founder dy’d before it was-finifhed; but it has 
receiv'd feveral royal benefaCtions... It has been 
rebuilt of free-ftone, and, is now efteeni’d; the 
moft beautiful college in the univerfity. 

New CoLEice was founded by William of 
Wickham, bifhop. of .Winchefter, the fame 
who is faid to have built Windfor-caftle, rebuilt 
“the cathedral church at Winchefter, and the fine 
fchool there ; the fcholars of which are the nur- 
fery of this college, 

Lincoin-CoLiece, was: founded by. ee 
chard Flemming, arch-bifhop of York’; | but} 
compleated| about fixty years afterwards by: Eho-: 
mas Rotherham, “bifhop of) Lincoln ; of. tat 

place 
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place Richard Flemming was bifhop, before he 
was tranflated to York, >) | -o.) )yatittee tora 

ALL-SOULS-COLLEG EH, Was Guided by | 
Henry Chicheley, arch-bifho of Canterbury, 
but very much improv’d by @ardinal Pool. 

“Macpaten! Cottege, “was founded by 
William Wainfleet, bifhop of » Winchefter, 
Very little addition has been made'to this college 
fince its firft foundation ; excepta new apartment 
added by one Mr. Clark, who was many years a 
member of parliament for this'univerfity, Colo- 
nel Codrington gave to this college ten thoufand 
pounds:and a good. collection of books, It was 
at this college King James the fecond might have 
been convine’d of his) error, and fav’d his 
crown ; i for he found ‘his fubjects would not be 
compelld to any thing. Here hetold them, He 
was their King, and would: be obey'd! but he 
found to the contrary: For the Englith people 
will obey neither King nor any body elfe, when 
they find their liberties invaded. : 

Brazin-Nose-Cotiece, was founded by 
William Smith, bifhop of Lincoln ;) but finifhed 
by Richard Sutton Efq; a Chefhire gentlemen « 
tis a pretty fort of a building, confifting ofa 
cloyfter, chapel, publick hall, and a fquare for 
lodgings, 

Corpus-Curisti CotLecs, is a beautiful . 
building, and founded by Richard Fox, bifhop 
of Winchefter; who: was’ the iiefUN imesies of 
bringing the Stuart family to the throne of Eng- 
land, by higswssito up a marriage.’ between the 

| daughter of King Hent ry the feventh of ‘England, 

ne: 5 rheigg and 
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wnd James the fixth of Scotland, from a branch 
of which family the prefent King of England is 
defcended. 
CHRIST~ CHURCH CoLLEGE, was founded 
by Cardinal Woclkey, who being difgraced by 
King Henry the eighth, could not finifh it; but 


that King however finifhed it, and fettled a very . 


large income to maintain it. “The royal {chool at 
Weftmintter is a nurfery to this college. 


Trinity CoLireceE, begun by Thomas | 


Hatfield, bifhop of Durham, but finifhed by Sir 
‘Thomas Pope, lord mayor of London, about a 
hundred and eighty yearsfince. It makesa grand 
appearance, its chapel is pav’d with black and 
white marble, wainfcotted with cedar and wal- 
nut tree inlaid, and adorn’d with curious paint- 


THE fecond court isa fpacious fquare of free- 
ftone. 

SAINT Joun’s CoLiLeGE, firft founded by 
_ arch-bifhop Chicheley; but was fupprefs’d among 
other religious houfes, inthe reign of Henry the 
eighth, who was a ftrange mortal in religion, 
regarding it no more than as it ferv’d his own 
purpofes; but was neverthelefs {til’d Defender of 
the Faith by the bifhop of Rome s which then 
indeed ferv’d the bifhop’s purpofe, King Henry 
pretending to be a great ftickler for religion. 

Ir was afterwards made into a college by Sir 
Thomas White, a wealthy alderman of the city 
of London. This college confifts of two hand- 
fome f{quares, the piazza’s of which were built by 


arch-bifhop Laud, who was beheaded he that re- 
bellious 
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hbellious party, in the reign of King Charles the 
firft, father to King James above-mentioned, 
who loft hiscrown. ‘The people in King Charles 
the firf’s reign were fo intoxicated with the no- 
_ tion of liberty, that nothing would fatisfy them, 
but the blood of their King; and took his life 
away with as much unconcern as if he had been 
_ acommon houfe breaker or a pick-pocket. No 
people in the world pretend. more loyalty to their 
King than the Englifh, and none regard it lefs 
when they begin to be pinch’d. . 

Jesus-CotLeEGeE, for the Welchmen, is 
faid by fome to be founded by Hugh Price, Efq; 
a Welch gentlemen; others fay it was founded 
by Queen Elizabeth ; but it feems very ftrange, 
that fo late a foundation fhould puzzle people who 
was the founder. It is however a college for the 
Welchmen, whoare a jeft to the {cholars in the 
other univerfities ; Jeering the Welchmen is in 
general us’d among the Englifhmen, who hang 
their patron St. David on his feftival day, with — 
the utmoft difgrace in every corner of the ftreets 
about London ; which [am very much furpriz’d 
at; for really think the Welch are as brave and 
generousa people asever ] met with, and can fee 

nothing in them that deferves fuch treatment, 
WanbHaAm CoLLeGe, founded by Nicholas 
Wadham Efg ; and Dorothy his wife, fifter to the 
lord Petre of Effex; who endow’d it witha 
_confiderable maintenance, ‘The family of the 
Petre’s relide now in Lflex, and are very rich, but 
make no great figure in the nation, on account of 
denying the authority of the national church, 
kK THE 
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“Tue Theatre and printing houfe at Oxford 
-are of free-ftone, fupported by columns of pillars, 
_and finithed by Sir Chriftopher Wren, who built 
ast. Pauls; it coft fifteen thoufand peunds, which 
-was chiefly paid by arch-bifhop Sheldon. Tis 
-efteem’d one of the‘fineft piles of building in the 
world, 

‘I’ £ printing-houfe was once in the upper 
part of the theatre; and notwithftanding there 
was fuch a prodigious weight, the printing letters 
‘being all folid metal; and the force of the prefles 
very great; yet this curious piece of architecture 
was {upported by the geometrical order of its 
building. The prefent printing- houfe was built 
by Mr. Basket the King’s printer ; but London is 
the chief place for printing, 4 as indeed it is for 
every thing elfe. 

THe Mufeum Atiieehiadiies is alfoa curious 
building. Jn this Mufzeum is a-fine collection of 
- curilofities, Roman antiquities and medals. 

Tue BopLeran LIBRARY, isavery extra- 
ordinary one, and much larger than any univer~ 
fity in Europe can boaft of ; and is moft remark- 
able for its vaft number of oriental smanufcripts. 

To this library Dr. Radcliff aneminent phy- 
fician, left forty thoufand pounds, to builda new 
room for the difpofition of the books. “This Dr. 
Radcliff was fo remarkable a man inthe know- 
ledge of mankind, that it is faid he would upon 
firft fight determine whether a perfon could live 
.or die ; and particularly I was told, that being 
fent for to -preferibe for a young lady who was 


= 


fomewhat -indifpos’d ; as foon as hé came into. i 


the — 


x 
‘ 
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the room, look’d upon her, and with a furly-ac- 
cent faid, That fhe muf? think of a coffin inftead 
of depend for that in two or three days fhe 
would certainly die. “his young lady he knew 
*~was upon the point of marriage ; and told herthe 
aworft without hefitation ; for in three days fhe 
certainly dy’d, _ 

. ANOTHER inftanceI was told, that being in 
company at a tavern with fome gentlemen 
drinking a chearful glafs; he looks at one of the 
gentlemen, Sir, fays he, go home and make your 
will, for you will foon be very il, and certainly die 
before morning. ‘The gentleman was much fur- 
priz’d, declaring he was never in a better ftate of 
health in the whole courfe of his life ; but he 
was at laft perfuaded to take a chair, in which he 
_awas taken very fick before he could reach home, 
and according dy’d before morning. ‘The me- 
thod Dr. Radcliff took to make himfelf known 
in the world, is fomething very merry. He hir’d 
men out a. fervice, who had got livery-clothes, 
to go to the moft noted coffee-houfes, and en- 
quire whether Dr. Radcliff was there; he being. 
fo much call’d upon, every one thought he muft | 
bean eminent man, tho’ perhaps he had not had a 
patient fora week: andthus he rais’d himfelft 


q He would likewife order his own fervant to 
_ fetch him out of church in the midft of the fer- 


vice, when every one was intent upon their 

prayers, which would make a ftrange whifpering, 

Dr. Radcliff is fent for, Se, Thus you fee, my 
_ friend, what arts the moft ingenious men are ob- 
_ iig’d to makeufeof, before they can make their jutt 
K 2 merit 
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omierit known to the world. And I may venture 
to fay, that many a great and ufeful genius is 
Joft in England, for want of money, friends, 
or fome lucky turn to make themfelves known, 
_ Tere isa fine phyfick garden belonging ‘to 
the univerfity of Oxford, confifting of about five 
acres of ground ; which contains many thoufand 
afeful plants, for the improvement of botanical — 
ftudies, and vegetative philofophy 
Tuus Sir, T have given you the -beft deferip- 
tion I'can of this feminary of learning, which is 
known by report all over the world. But one 
thing I can’t help obferving to you, which is, that 


the young noblemen here are under very little re- _ 


ftriction, by which means they neglect their 
ftudies, and live a life of debauchery; and are 


‘by this means very unfit for converfation when 


they fet out upon theirtravels. Iam, 
Y 8 il ok, 


Your Friend and Servant. 


L.E T- 


LETTER XVII. 


SDR, 


THE fame of Woodftock,. the feat of the vic- 
torious Duke of Marlborough,  rais’d our 
curiofity to fee it ; being buta {mall diftance fron 
Oxford. It is call’d Blenheim-houfe, on ac- 
count of the great victory obtain’d at Blenheim, 
again{t the French, by that great general. 

It ftands.in a large park, famous for being 
the place where King Henry the firft of Eng- 
land built a palace, and kept a beautiful miftrefs, 
call?'d Fair Rofamond ; whofe skin, was of fuchan 
extraordinary clearnefs, that it is faid, the colour 
of the liquor fhe drank might be feen as it went 
down her throat: fhe was poifon’d in her bower 
by Queen Eleanor ; but it is nothing extraordinary 
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for a wife to vent her malice upon her husband’s 
miftrefs ; befides, as the circumftances of this 
ftory vary, and is foreign to my prefent purpofe, 
Tfhall go on with the defcription of the place 4S, 
“it is at prefent. Y 

We afcended to the houfe through a long and. 
large avenue, over a bridge of one arch, from: 
which we Came into an open court; on the right’ 
“were the {tables and offices belonging to them’; 
and the kitchen, brewhoufe, bakehoufe, yale 
houfe on the left; each hath a iracidus court 
piazz'd, for the convenience of the fervants paf- 
fing from one office to the other, ‘There isa 
great gate at the entrance of thefe courts, each 


_ under a handfome tewer. 


AN open gallery, fupported by pillars, joins 
thefe offices to the body of the houfe. ‘This 
front of the houfe with the offices make’ a’ femi- 
circle: Cver the door is the figure of Pallas, and 
behind here are two flaves chain’d, bigger than 
life; over the open galleries which join the offices 
are nine fine ftatues on each fide. 

‘Tue front towards the garden is very large and 
noble ; which we enter’d by a great common 
hall, which is to be all painted, and a fpacious 
falon behind it, and a gallery above for mufick, 
which is open to both. ‘The great gate or por- 
tico from the court comes into the hall, and that 
of the ground is the falon. 

On the right from the hall we pafs’d by feveral 
arches firpported by pillars, to a large and long 
gallery, in which the duke defign’d to place a fine 
pareel of pictures from Italy ; and thofe he | 

brought 
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brought himfelf from Germany and Flanders. 
From the-end of this gallery which fronts the 
garden, are nine noble ftate-rooms, exceedingly’. 
rich furnifhed ; the door cafes’ of different forts: 
of marble.. From-thefe {tate rooms the Duke’s’ 
and Dutchefs’s apartment reach to the: gallery 
which joinsto the kitchens, _ 

In the dining room of this apartment is a bow” 
window, from. which are feveral pleafant pro- 
fpeéts; and the long galleries are fo contriv’d,. 
that when the doors of the ftate rooms are. open, 
you may fee from one into another, and through . 
the whole into the garden. 

THERE isa mathematical ftone ftair in each* 
wing, which leads to the apartments above; but 
there is no large ftair-cafe. 

THE gardens are very large, containing above 
twenty acres of land, in which is a large gravel: 
walk, large enough for a coach to drive freely, 
About the middle of this walk, on each fide, are 
two large bafons of water, with water-works, — 

In thefe gardens are nine or ten‘different pro- 
fpects through avenues in the park; and from 
the cupola on’the'top of the houfe is a fine pro- 
fpect for twenty miles round. 

W « are. told that. in Woodftock park is an: 
eccho, which inicalm-weather returns feventeer- 
fyllables diftinélly, and in the.night-time twen- 
ty. 

THe townof Woodftock joins to the park; ; 
about half a mile diftant from Elenheim-houfe, - 
which is a neat town, with good inns, and is 
much reforted to by foreigners, on account of 
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feeing this famous feat. The town is well pav’d, ’ 
and fends two members to parliament. . . 

Ir has a market every Tuefday, and.has three 
_ fairs in a year. 


Iw the town of Woodftock Edward the black 
Prince was born. | 


eT RR, 


E left Blenheim, with a defign to go te 

Bath, and going over a fine down, in two 

hours arriv’d at Helthrop, a fine feat of the Duke 

of Shrewsbury ; pleafantly fituated upon an emi- 
nence in the middle of a park. a 
_F Rom hence we rode overa pleafant Down 

about twelve miles long ; from whence we had 

_ a fine profpect of Gloucefterfhire, Oxfordfhire, 
and Warwickfhire. Within fix milesof Glou- 
cefterfhire isa place call’d Burtuphill, where we — 
had an extenfive view over the vale of Efham, 

above Worcefter city, which we refolv’d to fee. 
This vale is efteem’d one of the fineft {pots of . 
© 
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Jand inthe kingdom of England; being one con 
tinu’d fcene of plenty ; tho’ in the winter time 
it is a very bad way for ftrangers.. 

_ Worcester, is pleafantly fituated upon the 
banks of the Severn, over which is a fine ftone: 
bridge ; itis a place of great antiquity, and has: 
felt the fevere effe&ts both of war and fire, Te 
was firft built by the Romans, to fecure them- 
felves again{t the aflaults of the Britains, wha 
poffeis’d all the land on the other fide of the Se- 
vern. Itis govern’d by a mayor, fheriff, fix al- 
dermen, feventy two commoncouncil men, two 
chamberlains, a recorder, town clerk, and other © 
fub-officers. The ftreets are the moft pleafant.of 

any town I have feen in England,. | 

From Worcefter we went to Shrewsbury; 
which is a fine pleafant clean town, and may vie 
with many cities, both for its populoufnefs, large 
nefs of ftreets, and neatnefs of building, both: 
publick and private. It is a town defign’d by — 
nature for ftrength, and.was once fo by art; 
but as this ifland is now free from foreign wars, 
its whole ftrength depends upon fhipping: there— 
fore all infland: fortifications are entirely neg- 
jeéted. 

SHREWSBURY isa place of great refort, both. 
by Englifh and Welch, where both fpeeches are: 
talk’d; and it is common, when people are bar-- 
gaining for goods, to fpeak part Englifh and part. — 
Welch. This town enjoyeth a confiderable 
trade for clothes, cottons, and frizes, and variety 
of other commodities. Here are three markets. 
ina Week, Wednefdays for provftions, Thurf-. - 
K 5 “days: 
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days for Welch cottons, great quantities of which 
are fent to London, and Saturdays for provifions, 
which are very cheap. 

Ir is the grand market between England and 
middle Wales. Here is a large free-fchool for 
the education of youth. 

It is govern’d by a mayor, twenty four alder- 
men, and forty eight common council men, a 
recorder, fteward, and town clerk; and hath 
two printing-houtes, | 

FRom Shrey wsbury we'went to fee St. Wine- 
-frid’s wellin Flinthire, one of the Welch coun- 
iy ia 

Ir is a place of great note fer people to bathe * 

‘in, it being efteem’d a fovereign remedy for 
difeafes of the bedy.~ It is vifited by pilgrims of 
all nations, who come here to pay their devotions 
to St. Winifred, who was a beautiful young virgin, 
much follicited by a prince of this country, to 
fubmit to his luft; but after many follicitations to 
ho purpofe, he defpair’d of ever gaining his ends ; 
therefore took the opportunity at this place when 
fke was alone, to furprize and ravifh her ; then 
» murder’d her, and cut off her head: and out of 
the {pot of ground where this virgin was mur- 
der’d, fprung forth a Jpring, which remains t6 
this ie y, with fo rapid a ftream, that at a {mall 
diftance it is able to drive a mill. Mofs ‘of a 
fweet and pleafant fmell grows in this’ well, 
which the country people told us was St. Wine- 
fred’s hair. But according to the hiftory of 
this virgin painted cn a glafs "windop, in a chap- 
pel at the head of this well, her head was fet 
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on again by one St. Beuno. . Thefe. head-fetters” 
would be clever fort of folks in our days. But I 
leave you to make what judgment you pleafe,~ 
both on the original of the well ; as likewife St. 
Beuno. ‘This place is generally call’d Holy: 
ell, 

From hence’we turn’d our courfe to Chefter, - 
one of our company having bufinefs in that city. - 
It is likewife call’d Weft-chefter on account of 
its fituation in the weft of England. - It is a 
place of great antiquity, faid to be built by one” 
Leon Gauer, a huge giant, that liv’d beyond. 
the moon; and who fubdu’d the Picts; but I. 
look upon fuch ftories to be all fabulous, a great: 
part of which ‘has nothing but verbal tradition: 
and wives tales to fupport them; the truth being. 
loft in a courfe of time, 

CHESTER is however at prefent a fine city,. 
pleafantly fituated on the river Dee, over which 
is a fine ftone bridge with feven arches, at: 
each end of which is a gate. Its form is qua- 
drangular, and about two miles in circumfe- 
rence, enclos’d with a wall of fome ftrength, 
It hath four gates, according. to the four car- 
_dinal points, viz. Eaft-gate, which is efteem’d 
ope of the fineft gatesin England, Bridge-gate, 

fater-gate, and North-gate, which laft is made 
ufe of asa prifon for debtors, ‘There are three. 
other gates. of lefs note call?d Pofterns; and on: 
the wall are watch-towers, and broad battle- 
ments for placing pieces of cannon, 

Ow the fouth part towards the bridge. is a ca- 


file fituated on a rocky hill, in whieh is a 
Shire- 
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Shire-hall, refembling that of Weftminfter ; 
where all matters of law in this county Palatine 
are heard and determin’d, having particular of- 
ficers of their own, viz. a Chamberlain, a Juftice 
for the Common-pleas of the crown, two Barons 
of the Exchequer, Sheriff, an Efcheator, and other 
officers. Atthe end of the hall is an Exchequer 
for the county. Ahout the middle of Water- 
gate-itreet, is the King’s cuftom-houfe, which 
is likewife call’d, The King’s ftore-houfe,. 

THis city is not the moft beautiful, but it. 
isa great place of trade, particularly the cheefe 
factory ; and here. people generally take fhipping 
for Dublin-the capital city of Ireland; tho’ Hol- 
ly headin Wales, is the place where the pac- 
quet boats,from Ireland arrive at. 

Ir is fupply” d-with frefh water from the wa- 
ter tower at the bridge, thirty five yards. high, 
and eight broad. Along the chief ftreets are 
rows with fhops on both fides, built in fuch a 
manner that one may. walk when it rains ever 
fo faft, without being wet; tho’ the open 
buildings in London are more healthy than 
thefe. 

Tue King of England’s eldeft fon is always 
Farl of Chefter. 

Ir is govern’d by a Mayor, and two Sheriffs, 
twenty four Aldermen, a Recorder, town Clerk, 
S-rgeant of peace, four Sergeants, and fix Yeo- 
men; and here is once a year a fhow in fome 
manner refembling that of the Lord Mayor’s 
of London, ‘This city fends two members to 

par- 
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parliament and is the only ay or borough in 
the county that fends any. | 

Epcar, an ancient. King ef England, had. 
a. palace in this city, to which he was row’d by. 
feven. Kings from among the Scots and Britains 3 
while he,. as their fupreme lord, fteer’d at the 
helm. | 

‘THERE isa very odd ceremony obferv’din 
this city every year among the muficians, which 
is worth notice, and had its original as follows: 

RANULPH, the fixth earl of Chefter, after 
the Norman Conqueft, gain’d many advantages 
over Lewellen, prince of Wales ;: but was at 
laft fore’d to take refuge in the cattle of Rathen,, 
from whence he fent to the conftable of Chefter 
for affiftance, who call’d all his friends together,, 
and. defir’d them to. make as large a body as they 
could, and go with him. Ralph Dutton, his 
fon-in-law, aflembled all he could, and among 
the reft the muficians; and then march’d out. 
with the conftable againft the Welchmen, who ~ 
were furpriz’d at fuch a number of muficians, 
thinking there muft be a great army at. hand; 
and therefore immediately fled. 

» THE earl being by this contrivance: deliver’d 
out of danger, granted to the aforefaid Ralph 
Dutton and. his heirs, the ordering all muficians 
within the county of Chefter, which has been. 
enjoy’d and obferv’d by his heirs in the. following 
manner. 

Every Midfummer-day, which is call’d, The 
meeting of minftrils, the heir,of Dutton,, or his. 
fteward, hangs out his banner, or arms, where 

the 
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the feaft is kept ; then he difpatches a drummer 


to give notice in the ftreets, for all perfons to ap= 


pear at the place appointed, between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the forenoon. Moft of the gen- 
tlemen of the county being then mounted, all 
muficians that defire liberty to play in this city or 
_country, play beforethem, with trumpets found- 
ing ; the fteward carrying a ftaff in his hand, 
with the banner of Dutton, borne before him by 
one of thechief muficians; and after him a man 
drefs’d in imitation of an herald. At fome dif- 
tance comes the lord or heir of Dutton, and at 
Eafl-gate makes a proclamation; after which they 
proceed to St. John’s Church, where the fteward 
calls for all the loud mufick, who kneel down and 
play feveral folemn leflons; which done, divine 
fervice isread; after which the fteward enter- 
tains them nobly ; and in the afternoon empan- 
nels a jury among them ; where he gives them 
acharge, Yo enquire concerning any treafon againft 
the King, Prince or Earl of Chefterfield ; and 
whether any man has exercis'd his inftrument with- 
out licence from the lord of that court ; whether any 
one. is guilty of mifdemeanours, or whether any 
among ft them have fpoke difrefpeéifully of their lord 
and patron, the heir of Dutton. After the jury 
have given their verdict, licences are granted to 


all, who are thought worthy, toufe their mufical . 


inftruments within the faid city and county pa- 
latine for one whole year. 


Nor far from the city of Chefter is the foreft 


of Delamere, where once was a city, but has 
many 


——_ satin Se. - 
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years been reduc’d to ruin: the place where it 
ftood being by the inhabitants now cal?'d, The 
Chamber of the Foret, Lamy, 


SRR. 


Your Friend and Seruali: 
EBERLE RER ERSSEREST 
LETTER Xx.. 
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E embark’d om board a floop at Chefter 
down the river Dee, and failing along the 
Chefhire coaft arriv’d at Leverpoole which is a 
fine placevof. trade, commodioufly fituated: on 
‘the river-Merfey, but the water is falt. Here 
is a fine fafe harbour for fhips, here being. four 
- fathom water at low tide; and this river is na- 
- vigable many miles into the country,. and affords 
abundance of all forts of fowl and fith, great 
plenty of which are brought to: market every 
Saturday: As likewife corn, cattle, fheep, hor- 
jes, and variety ofall forts of provifions. . Here 
are particularly vaft quantities of Smelts, which 
is 
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js a fifth much in efteem, and here you may 
frequently buy as many of them for. a penny as 
‘you can in London for five fhillings. It is 
an ancient corporation, is govern’d by a ma- 
yor, bailiffs, aldermen, recorder, town clerk, 


and common council, ‘Thofe who are free of 


this town have a privilege of being freemen of 
the city of Briftol; as likewife of Waterford. 
and Weftford, in Ireland. 

‘THERE are in Leverpool abundance of very 


wealthy merchants, whofe houfes are finely built ; 


their chief trade is to the Weft-Indies; the com- 
modities proper for that county being here chea- 
per than in any other part of England. Near. 
the town-houfe is a convenient exchange for 
merchants.. 


Preston; at this place the people wear fuch 


fine cloaths, and are fo very haughty in their 


manners, that ’tis call’d Proud Prefion. It is 


fituated on the fide of a river, over which is a 
fine ftone bridge, its ftreets are large, and open, 
and finely pav’d, and the houfes well built, and 
it hath three markets weekly, viz. Wednefdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. 3 

Iw this town are held the courts of chancery, 
and offices of juftice for the county palatine of 
Lancafter. It is:govern’d by a mayor and twen- 
ty four common-council. 

MANCHESTER, is a town of great antiquity, 
is large, beautiful and well inhabited. Here is 
a great trade for linnen and woolen cloths, and 
cottons. It has a fine collegiate church, a col- 
lege, and market place, and has a fine market 


La 


. 
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on Saturdays, both for the commodities of the 
_ town, as likewife for provifions-of all forts, — 

LANCASTER, the county town, is plea~ 
fantly fituated on the fide of a river, over which 
is a fine ftone bridge with five arches. Not- 
withftanding this is the county town itis very 
little frequented, being chiefly inhabited by far- 
mers and the poorer fort of country people. 

~WE now proceeded on our journey thro’ the 
inland countries, and firft into Staffordfhire, where 
we rode over many heaths.and moors, the whole 
country being a barren fort of a place. Here 
are abundance of conies and deer; and it has 
plenty of rivers abounding with fith, and are 
frequented in the winter-feafon by all forts of 
water-fowls, and Swans in great plenty. It is 
likewife a fine country for hawking and hun- 
ting. ‘ 

STAFFORD is the county town, fituated a~ 
mongft meadows, on the river Sowe, over which 
there is a bridge. The ftreets are large and 
pav’d, and the buildings pretty good. There is 
a fine fquare market place; in which is the 
Shire-hall, and ferves for a market-houfe;  i¢ 
has likewife a free {chool. It has a market on 
_ Saturdays, which is well ferv’d with corn and 
provifions, 

LIcHFIELD, is a city and county of itfelf; 
fituated in a pleafant champain country, is of 
great antiquity ; and was once call’d, The field 
of dead bodies, on account of the-great number 
ef Chriftians flain by order of Dioclefian the Ro- 
man Emperor. | It is near an angient Roman ye 
cal ge 
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eall’d Wailing ftreet, which enters this county 
about Falfey into Shropfhire; and Skeneld;. 
which leads thro’ it into: Warwickthire. The: 
buildings are indifferent, the ftreets pav’d and: 
kept clean, and is much frequented by gentry.. 
Here issa free grammar fchool. for the: educa- 
tion of youth, and an hofpital for the relief of> 
the poor, | : 

It is govern’d by two bailiffs, a fheriff, a re- 
corder, town clerk, and other fub-officers. Here: 
are two markets, viz. on Wednefdays and Fri- 
days, to which are brought plenty of corn and. 
provifions.. 

NEW-CASTLE*UNDER-LINE, is a | 
large town, the ftreets broad and pav’d, but. 
the houfes are low and generally thatch’d. I make- 
particularly mention ‘of this place, becaufe there: 
is another New-caftle. in Northumberland, call’d.- 
New-caftle upon Tyne. | | 

We-took.a long tour thro’ all this part of 
England, into Derbyfhire, Warwickfhire, Lin-- 
colnfhire, Yorkfhire, the bifhoprick of Durham, . 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weftmore-- 
Jand.. 

DERBYSHIRE, is feated near the middle of 
England, but inclining towards the. north, which 
in fome parts produces very good corn.and grafs, 
which feeds great numbers of fheep which are 
brought to London market. Here’ is likewife: 
good barley, and a great deal of this: country alex 
is drank inLondon. ‘The river Derwent divides 
this county into eaft and weft; on. the eaft is: 
- coal, and on the weft lead mines, jst | 

y - DERBY: 

e 
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DeErpsy is the county town, and: of the moft 
note, fituated on the the river Derwent, over 
which is a ftone-bridge. It is.a large, populous, 
well frequented and richtown. “The chief trade 
here is for barley, which is made into malt, and 
brings confiderable profit. Here isa fine hall 
of free-ftone, where the affizes are kent. It is 
govern’d by a mayor, ‘fourteen brethren: four- 
~teen common council, a recorder, town clerk, 
é&c. and enjoys great privileges ; its thhabitants 
being free from toll at London. 

Tr has three markets in a week, Weilneltay, 
‘Friday, and Saturday; but the F riday market 
“is much the greateft, for corn, cattle, and pra- 
‘vifion. 

CHESTERFIELD, is pleafantly fituated. be- 
tweeh two {mall rivers. It is a town of great 
antiquity, and is govern’d by a mayor, fix al-. 
‘dermen a recorder, fix brethren, twelve coun- 
fellers, and two chamberlains. Here is a fine. 
Targe market place, to which are brought large 
quantity of corn, lead, and all forts of provifi- 
~ons every Saturday. 

NEAR this town was a battle fought by King 
Fenty the third and his rebellious barons, in 
which Robert de Ferrers, the laft Earl of Derby 
of that Family, was taken prifoner, and ftripe 
‘both of ‘honour and eftate; and° nothing left 
him but his life, which is of very little ality 
when a man is depriv’d both of his honour and 
‘fortune. 

THERE are tn this county two great bridges 
over the river Trent; Swarkefton bridge is near 
, 7 _& 
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va mile in length, and hath thirty nine arches. 
-but a great deal of it is rather a caufe-way ~ 
than a bridge. : 

Burton. bridge has thirty five large ftone 
arches, and is much better than Swarkefton. 

Art this bridge Edward the fecond routed the 
Earl of Lancafter and many of the barons. 

THERE are in Derbyfhire feveral mineral © 
waters, particularly Buxton wells, where in the. 
compafs of eight or nine. yards iflueth:out of a 
rock nine fprings, eight. of which are. warm, 
and one cold. ‘They are very pleafant to bathe: 
‘in; but thofe in. Somerfetfhire are much more: 
frequented by. the nobility and gentry than. thefe,. 
and much better accommodated’ with lodgings 
and entertainment. 

In Kidlafton park is. a well, much of the’ 
mature of that of Knaresborough .in Yorkfhire,, 
which is good for old ulcers, and j is taken both 
inwardly. and outwardly. 

AT. Quarndon, about a mile and a half from 
Derby are two {fprings, much of the fame na- 
ture of thofe at Tunbridge in Kent, and the 
' {paws in Yorkfhire, being as {trong of the mi-. 


* “neral, and_as effectual. in. operation. 


NEAR Wirk{worth, there: is. a warm ee, 
and a cold fpring, fo near each other, that one 
hand may be put in the cold, and. the other. in 
the warm at.the fame time. 

WHILE we were in this county, we thought 
it would not be like travellers without feeing 
The Peak, thofe wonders in nature; fo famous all _ 
ever the world. 

THE 
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Tue firft wonder fhown us here, was a high 
hill, ‘call’d mount Tor, which fhoots out fuch 
plenty of ftones, that the noife of them are heard 
at fome miles diftance; yet the mountain. feems 
never to decay, though it hath continu’d fo time: 
immemorial, 

Etpon’s-Hote, or The-bottemle/s Pit, is the 
next our guide fhew’d us, which is a ‘terrible 
opening of the earth almoft a mile deep, and is 
narrow at top and bottom, and wide in the mid- 
dle. We were told, that the famous earl of 
Leicefter, in the :reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
hir’d a man to go down in a’ basket, ballafted 
with ftone, to try thedepth of it. Afterthey had 
let him down. about three hundred yards, they 
pull’d him up fenfelefg and ‘fpeechlefs, -and he 
dy’d of a-phrenfy a few days after. 

THE. next wonder «is Weeding Well, or Tide’s 
Well, a {pring which ebbs and flows as the fea - 
does; it is about a yard in diameter, and its 
depth much the fame. But the learned are di- 
vided in their opinions concerning the true rife 
and fall of this {pring, and fome deny it has 
any communication with the fea. 

Poot’s-Hore, next engag’d our attention, 
a cave, at the foot of a large mountain, calld 
Coitmofs ; the entrance into which is bya {mall 
arch, fo low, that thofe who will venture into 
it mutt creep upon all fours for fome time; but 
then it is of a confiderable height, and like the 
roof of a large cathedral, On the right is a 
hollow cavern, call?’d PooPs chamber, where we 
went over ridges and rocks of ftone, where are 
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ghany -reprefentations of art. and. nature, -produ- 
ced by the petrefying water continually drop- 
ping from the roof and fides of the rock: Here 
is curious fret work, much like fome fea thells; 
organ and. choir work ; the figures of animals, 
asa Lion, a Dog, with many other beafts, which 
the mind may fuggeit, ‘much.-like 'thofe we fee 
in-the fire, of a{ winter’s evening ;. with which 
children. will divert themfelves. for.a long-time, 
producing fo many things, till at laft,.a Sala+ 
mander comes, and frightens them, all, © ‘This 
Peak is undoubtedly a. ftrange fort of a “place, 
but then the figures oceafion’d by the -petre- 
fying water before mengonide are the mere ef 
fect of imagination. 

- A little farther we came to sthe pillax of the 
Queen of Scots; whichis .as bright as.alabafter 5 
we. went on farther to :a. fleep afcent, near a 
quarter of a mile high, which terminates near 
the roof in a hollow, call’d The Needles .eye; 
here: the. guide «places his »eandle, which looks 
like a ftar in the firmament, 

THERE we fir'd a piftol, the noife of which 
was fo much increafed by the-hollownefs.of the, 
cave, that at foes to be the report of a can- 
non. 

“HAVING now sab as aa as we shuld; we re- 
turn’d another way, through many fmall_cur- 
renisof water. As foon as we came out of this 
dark cavern, fome poor women met us with wa- 
ter and herbs to cleanfe us from any filth that 
might be lodg’d on our clothes, 


THERE 
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“THERE are various conjectures about the name - 
«of this cave, fome fay, that’ Pool, who gave it 
sthat name was a notorious thief, who being out- 
-law’d, fled from juftice, and took up his refi- 
«dence here. ‘Others again fuppofe he was fome 
chermit, who refolving to live a melancholy life, 
yetir’d into the cell, “where I muft’ confef he 
smight live melancholy enough. 

Now we come to The Devil’s arfe of Peak, a 
phrafe much us’d by the Englifh, when they go 
dn fearch of a place which proves further and 
snore difficult to be found than expected. 

Ir may indeed be call’d The Devil’s M sia 
‘for no human creature would live in it; -and 
*yet it feems to be fome old hermit’s cave; fo 
‘ftrange an antipathy had fome men to the world, 
_ that they had rather live in a moft difmal cave, 
without convenient food or raiment, than con- 
verfe with mankind. 

THis Devil’s Arfe is a wide fubteraneous ca- 
vern, running under a hill near Caftleton ; its 
capacious at the entrance ; but grows more 
narrow the farther we goin. ‘The top of it is 
high, and appears likea fine arch, with {tones of 
various colours and fomewhat refembling the 
_huttocks of a man ; and therefore call’d The De- 
—wils Avfe. But whether the Devil’s arfe was 
ever feen I leave you to to judge; or whether 
any man living knows what fhape he is of ? 
or of what he is.made? and whether he has any 
arfe or not? But however, The Devil’s Arfe it 
is call’d ; and fromitthere drops a {parry water, 
which petrefies like that in Poole’s-/ole. | 
4 WITHIN 
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Wrrin the arch are feveral fmall buildings 
swhere poor people inhabit, and are ready at all 
times to attend fuch travellers who are defirous 
to fearch into thefe fatanical territories, 

AFTER we had got a little way into this 
cave, we found it very dark and flippery, by 
reafon of a current of water which runs along 
it, and here the rock hangs fo floping that we 
were oblig’d to ftoop. But after we had pafs’d 
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this place and a brook adjoining, the arch © 


open’d itfelf again, and brought us to a fecond 
current with large banks of fand; and here we 
come toa third current, which is impaflable, 
and then the rock clofes, 

THERE goes a report that a fhepherd tra- 
veld over all thefe currents and caverns, and 
arriv’d in a plentiful country, with fine rivers 
and verdant meadows and paftures. But thefe 
rivers and paftures could never induce any body 
to venture to take pofleffion of them; fuch fto- 
ries being in general look’d upon as fabulous. 

THe river Avon runs in many turnings and 
windings thro’ the whole county of Warwick- 
fhire, in which is great plenty of iron, wood, 
and wool; and The vale of Red-horfe produces 
abundance of corn. 

CovENTRY is the greateft town of trade in 
this county, and noted for ftuffs. Notwithftan- 
ding this town is in Warwicfhire, yet is of it 
felf a county incorporate, and has a court for 
hearing caufes, and trying felons. It is a very 
neat city, well built, and the court kept in 
good order. Here is a crofs of very curious 

workmanthip, 
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workmanhhip, of which the inhabitants are very 
proud. It has a great market on Fridays, sich 
corn, cattle, and provifions, 

‘Tus city having in ancient times commit- 
ted foine offence againtt one Leofrick Lord of 
this part of the country, he impos’d ety fe- 
vere taxes upon them; but the wife of the faid 
Leofrick, nam’d. Gotiva, rode thro’ the city 
naked in the middle of the day, to reftore them 
their liberties, and eafé theni from their heavy 
taxes. This, tho’ a penance few modeft women 
would perform, yet fhe did it with much cheerful- 
nefs, imagining the good fhe did to the inhabitants 
made fufficientt amends for her breach of mode- 
fty in expoling her naked body. 

I cAn’r account for the opinions ‘of thofe 
times ; but [Pm fure it would be an amazing 
thing now, for a prince firft to load his fubjects 
with intolerable taxes; and then difgrace him- 
felf fo far, as to fuffer his wife’s naked body to 
be expos’d, to take them off again. ’Tis an ac- 
countable way of leflening taxes! But every age 
has its cuftoms; and what is done now, tho’ 
unregarded by ourfelyes, may be the wonder 
of future ages. 

Warwick, is a town of fome note, with 
fpacious ftreets and well-built houfes; it has a 
free {chool, a good hofpital for decay’d gentlemen, 
and a very ‘flately Saupe, Ake built of free-ftone, 
fupported by feveral pillars, It is govern’d by 
a mayor, twelve brethren, twenty four com- 
mon council, a recorder, and other fub-officers. 
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“Near Warwick is a place call’d Guy-cliff, 
very delightfully fituated amongft groves and 
-brooks; and here the famous Guy Earl of War- 
wick built a chapel after many noble exploits, 
~as killing a wild boar, a very mifchievous cow, 
&c, and here he lies bury’d, after retiring from the 
world for fome time before he dy’d. 

From Warwickfhire we went thro’ Harbo- 
rough into Leicefterfhire, a town, featedon the . 
‘Welland. It has a pretty good market on 
“Tuefdays for corn, cattel and provifions. 

We pafs’d thro’ Rutlandfhire, which is the 
dmalleft county in England, into Lincolnfhire. 

LINCOLN isanancient city, pleafant fituated ~ 
on the fide of a hill, on the river Witham, over 
which are feveral bridges; King Edward the 
third fix’d this place to be Jhis ftaple mart for 
wool, leather, and lead, . 

In this city Vortimer, who often had repell’d 
_ the Saxons died, and wasinterr’d; though his 
defire was to he buried in the fea- Tees 5 ima~ 
gining the very thoughts of his ghoft would 
frighten the Saxons from making any farther at- 
- tempts upon Britain, 

NEAR thiscity the famous Prince Ai thur beat 
the Saxons ; as did Edmund Ironfides the Danes, 
with a very great flaughter. 

Her £ was likewife a great battle fought 
betwen King Stephen and the earl of Chefter, 
in defence of Maud the Emprefs ; in which 
the King being taken prifoner, was fent to Briftol, 
and there laid in irons. 
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ANnotTHER battle was fought between King 
Henry the third, and his difloyal Barons, in which 
the King routed the barons, and took many of 
them prifoners, 

Tuts city is pretty well inhabited, and has 
a very good market on Fridays, well ftor’d with 
all forts of provifions; and the fhops well ftock’d 


with various forts of ufeful commodities, both 


for drefs and furniture. Its cathedral is one of 
the fineft in England, and of fuch a height, 
that it may be feen at thirty or forty miles dif- 
tance. 

LIncoLw isgovern’d by a mayor, two fhe- 
riffs, twelve aldermen cloth’d in fcarlet, a recor- 
der, town clerk, four chamberlains, a fword- 
bearer, four ferjeants at mace, &c. It is a county 
of itfelf, and is cal?’'d, Lhe county of the city of 
Lincoln, 

STAMFORD, feated on the river Welland, on 
the edge of Northamptonfhire, and the road to 
Yorkfhire ; isa town of great antiquity ; for in 
the time of Edward the third here was a college 
for the profeflors of the artsand fciences. i 

THE inhabitants have a confiderable trade -for 
malt, and free-ftone. 

It is govern’d by a mayor, aldermen, recor- 
der, and fub-officers; it is the grand refort of 


- the gentlemenand ladies, who have a great many 


feats in this part of the country. | 
HERE are two markets in a week, Mondays 
and Fridays, yet the latter moft confiderable for 
corn, living cattle, and all forts of provifions ; 
that on Mondays being but little regarded, 
L 2 THIs 
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Ps i is the beft town in Lincolnthire. 

. Tue welt and north parts of Lincolnthire 
are very fertile and pleafant, abounding with 
rich paftures, from whence the fineft oxen in 
England are fatted, and brought to Smithfield- 
market in London ; but the eaft and fouth parts 
are fenny and barren, but produce plenty of fifth 
and water fowl. ‘The air in thefe parts is very 
unwholefome, occafion’d by the thick fogs which _ 
rife from the fenny ground ; and here are feve- 
xal falt water inlets and fands, which make it 
dangerous travelling. 

‘Havinc made what obfervations we could in 
this county, we proceeded to Yorkfhire, which 
is the largeft county in-England; and in a fine 
healthy clear air, the inhabitants are particularly. 
noted for being very fharp and cunning. 

But I forgot to obferve to you one thing worth 
notice, whilft we were at Leiceiter ; which i iS, 
that from this town Crook-back'd Richard 
march’d with great pomp and force to Redmore, 
near Bofworth, where a bloody battle was fought 
betwixt him and Henry of Richmond, for de- 
ciding the differences between the houfes of 'Y. ork 
and Lancafter; in which battle Richard ‘was 
flain, and left the victorious Henry matter of 
the field and the Encelith dominions, ‘The next 
day the body.of R ichard was brought to Leicefter 
with the greateft ignomy, . being laid.naked crof 
a hortfe’s back, much torn and mangled; “it was 
afterwards buried in the Grey-Friars of ‘Leicet- 
ter, which being afterwards deftroy’d hisSepul- 
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chre, which wasa ftone cheft, ferves at an int 
for the horfes drinking trough. ~ 


Bur toreturn to Yorkfhire, after paffing the 
Humber, Hull was the firft place we arriv’d at, 


- which is fometimies call’d King lon upon’ Hull. Tt 


day, 


isa large town, well built, and the ftreets pav’d. 
It is a town of good Cade, and much reforted to 
by merchants ; and Hull has a ftreet- much refem- 
bling that part of ‘Thames-ftreet near London- 
bridge, where are fold pitch, tar, cordage, fails, 
and all other neceffaries for thips, here being a 
Cuftom-houfe and Key,’ and is-not inferior for 
trade to any in England, except London and Bri- 
ftol.» It is feated onthe mouth of. the-rives 
Hull, where it falls intothe Humber; andisa 
place of great ftrength, both by fea and Land. 
‘This was the firft place that fhut its gates againft 
King Charles. the firft. 

It is a town and county of it felf, and is go- 
vern’d by a mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council. | 
~ Tr has fhambles with provifions every day in 
the week; and has a great market every Satine: 


In. thefe, feas are taken great plenty of her- 


rings, which are profitable to the inhabitants. 


York is the firft city in England in priority, 
next to London. 

‘In this city Severus the Roman Emperor kept 
his palace, and here died; his body being burnt 
to aihes; according to te cuftom of thofe times, 
and fent to Rome, where it was put among the 
inonumMents of the Antonines, 
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Here likewife Conftantius dy’d, and his fon 
Conftantine was proclaim’d Emperor. 

Ir is a beautiful city, adorn’d with many 
buildings, both publick and private, very popu- 
lous, and a great refort for gentry, and wealthy 
tradefmen, The minfter or cathedral is a very 
magnificent building. It is not only a place of 
great trade, but is likewife pleafantly fituated on 
the river Owfe, over which is-a ftone-bridge 
with five arches, one of which is very large. ‘Tt 
is a place of great ftrength, but was reduc’d by 
the parliament forces in- the reign of King 
Charles the firft, after the King’s forces, under 
the command of Prince Rupert, were defeated at 
Marfton Moor, not far from York; in which 
victory Oliver Cromwell, afterwards protector of 
England, had a great fhare. 


‘T'18 battle gave the: decifive ftroke ;. the — 


the King’s forces made no figure afterwards, but 
loft ground every where. The fuccefs was for 
fome time on the King’s fide ; but Oliver at 
laft quite routed them. 

York is govern’d bya lord mayor, like Lon- 
don, hastwelve aldermen in {carlet, two fheriffs, 


twelve common council men, eight chamber- 


lains, a recorder, town clerk, fword bearer, and 
common ferjeants, who with a great mace goes 
on the left hand of the fword, as at London. 
Here is plenty of provifions every day in the 
week; but Dieridays and Fridays are the market 
days. 
At Coninsborough, there was a bloody battle 


fought between the “Englifh Saxons and the Bri- 
tains ; 
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tains ; "where Hengift, captain of the Saxons, 
was flain. 

At a {mall town call’d Sherborne, we were 
told a ftory of a gentlemen who was much ad- 
dicted to gaming ; and being refolv’d to hazard 
his whole eftate with another gentlemen, ap- 
pointed a place with theirfwords drawn upon the’ 
table, with only each his fervant prefent. “[he’ 
former had loft all he had, except his eftate, call’d: 
Sherborne in Gloucefterfhire, at which time his 
footman perceiving a looking-glafs behind him, 
in which his antagonift could fee every card he 
had in his hand, faid to his mafter, Sir, do you 
fee the glafs bebindl you ? ‘Then fhut the door and 
run away 5 which fav’d his mafters laft ftake : 
This is fuch a traditional ftory, that we were 
told the very boys in Gloucefterfhire, when their 
laft play-thing is at flake, fay, Sherborne zs up! 

WHEN we were at Whitby, the people told 
usa ftory of a lady Abbefs of this place, whofe 
life was fo innocent, that fhe wrought miracles; 
and in particular, that this place being at that 
time infefted with {nakes, fhe conjurrd them by 
her prayers all into the fea, There are indeed 
ftones fonretimes found in the fea fands, near this 
place refembling {nakes, without heads; which 
might-induce ignorant. people to beleive St. 
Hilda-pray’d their Heads off, and flung their bo- 
dies into the fea, which.as an everlatting me- 
morial were turn’d into ftone, But fome. people’ 
are more apt to give credit to thefe miraculous. 
ftories, than either you or], my friend; for 
there is fcarce a town in Ensland of which the 
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more ignorant fort of people have not fome ftrange 
ftorics to relate. | 

Tus town of Witby is commodioufly fituated * + 
on the river Esk, over which isa wooden-bridge, : 
it has a Sosa trade for butter.and allom. : 
To this place there are at leaft an hundred fail of 
trading veffels; and here is a fine cuftom- 
houfe ; as likewife a good market on Saturdays, 
well ferv’dwith fith, fleth, and fowl. 

NEAR W hithy j is Miulgrave- caftle, pleafantly 
fituated in a park near the fea. - 

AnD further along the fhore is a place calPd 
Skeningrove, a fmall town, but well inhabited 
by fifhermen. Near this place, or rather Hunt- 
cliff, at low water, rocks are feen, about which 
the feal fifh come in great fhoals; and here they 
fleep and fun themfelyes in. hot weather ; and it 
has been often obferv’d, that one of thefe fith is 
always awake, watching as a centinel, to give 
notice when any danger approaches, which he © 
does by flouncing and flinging himfelf up and 
down till he has awal’d them all; and they im- 
mediately difappear. 

Gisporoucu is the firft town in England 
where allam was made; it is at prefent of n 
great note, but has however a market on Mon- 
days for provifions. 

“AT alittle diftance from this town is Qunsbery 
or Rofeberry-Tcpping, an high pyramid, path 
ferves asa land mark for ilo. 

THe vale of Ridale is in this part of York- 
fhire, which is fo large as to contain twenty three 
parifh Churches. 5 | “a 

RICcH- | 
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RicuMonp isa well inhabited town, fituated 


on the river Swall ; over which there is a ftone 
bridge ; this isa very rapid river, being rathera 


torent Bian. a ftream; it wasvery facred amongit 


the antient Englifh for being the place where 


‘Paulinus the frit archbifhop of York baptiz’d 


above ten thoufand men in one day, belides wo- 
men and children. 

Ir is a town corporate; the houfes well built 
many of free-{tone, has a fpacious market place, 
and the ftreets are well pav’d. It is govern’d by 
a mayor and aldermen. Here is a court of re- 
cord forall actians, both real and perfonal,. with- 
out imitation of any fum. ‘The trade of Rich- 


‘mond confifts chiefly in ftockings, and woollen 


caps for feamen. 

In this part of Yorkfhire are many defers it 
of places ; fuch as gpuale sake foreft, Appgarth 
foreft and Deep-dale. . 

I think Beverly is as pleafant a town asany [faw 
in Yorkfhire, where is a paflage into the Hum- 
ber for boats and barges, which is a great advan- 

tage for the carriage of goods, It isa large built 
town, in which are two parifh churches anda 


minfter ; and is govern’d by a mayor and alder- 


en ; is well inhabited both by gentlemen and 


Melelmen: and has.a market on "Thurfday and 


Saturday, well ferv’d with provifions, 
Here Johnde Beverly, arch-bifhopof York, 
was buried about a thoufand years ago; who ies 


.ing weary of theworld, relign’d a: bihopaiis 


and at this town ended his days in a holy and pri- 
vate manner, But I cannot learn, that there is any 
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probability of another arch-bifhop of York be= 


ing weary of his bifhoprick ; but numbers al- 
ways gaping for that or any other ; it not being 
cuftomary for High-priefts in thefe ages to be 
weary of the world; but on the contrary, to 


grafp at every thing ‘they can lay hold of. For 


though ‘the’ Chriftian Religion promifes the 
ereateft rewards to people wholead a good and 
holy life, and abftain from the pleafures and ad- 

vantages of this world; yet, moft people now, 
from the example of their teachers, make ufe of 
an old proverb ; That a bird in Hand is worth 
two in the buf ; ‘therefore make the moft they can 


of this world; and truft for what is to come in 


the next. “This my friend, is the real are undif- 
guis'd {tate of chriftianity in England, from the 
moft impartial and juft obfervations I can make. 
Near BorovaGu-BripGE, which is on 
the high road, and onthe river Yare, are four 
large {tones plac’d in a direct line, like fo many 
pyramids, which by the learned are fuppos’d to 


be erected by the Romans, as a memorial for - 


fome great victory; but the ignorant country 
peorle call them The Devil’s bolts ; and foolith 


deftroy y them; and that there anciently ftood 
city near this place call’d Ls urium Brigantum, 
which the Devil demolifh’d with thefe ftones. 
Ripron is a place well inhabited by gentry, 
and has a great market every Thurfday for 
cattle, corn, provifions, aud particularly for 
wool.’ It is govern’d by a mayor and aldermen. 
Here is a fine cathedral, famous in ancient days, 


for . 


ly. 
‘imagine he us >d them to fhoot at oe cities 
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for trying women’s chaftity ; there being a nar-- 
row hole in the clofe vaulted room junder ground, — 
thro’ which all chafte women could eafily pafs ; 
but the kind and loving ftuck faft. And thefe 
prepoftérous trials were then taken for certain: 
figns of the lewdnefs or chaftity of women. 

I HAVE given you the beft account I am able: 
of this county,» which is larger than many princi- 
palities in Europe, being eighty miles long frony 
Flamborough-head in the Eaft to Horn-caftle 
in the Welt ; and from. Horn-hill in the South: 
fo the river Tees in the North, feventy miles. 
broad; the whole circumference being about 
three hundred miles, 

Havina taken our leave of Yorkfhire we 
proceeded to the bifhoprick of Durham, whofe: 
bifhop has royal privileges ; the chief city is 
ceall’d Durham, which is pleafantly fituated upon: 
an eafy afcent, and almoft encompafs’d by the 
river Weare, over which are two large ftone 
bridges, built by William The Norman conqueror, 
It is inhabited by abundance of gentry and rich 
tradefmen, with many good buildings both pub- 


_ lick and private, and has a foacious market. 


- place, to which plenty of provifions are brought 
~ every Saturday. 


Here is a cathedral reprefenting Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, with two fpires and a lofty tower in 
the midit. The bifhop’s palace is a {pacious ca- 
ftle fituated on a high hill. | In this city are fe- 
veral hofpitals and a finé library. 

NeAR Durham is Nevil’s crofs, where 2 


“ane 
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and the Scots in the year 1346, in which Da- 
-vid Bruce, the Scottifh King, was taken prifo- 
ner by a private foldier, nam’d Copland, who 
had two hundred pounds a year fettled upon 
him during life for his great fervices in that 
battel. 

THe bifhoprick of Durham was raisd by 
Cuthbert, bifhop of Lindisfarne, a fmall ifland 
on. the coatt of Northumberland; and from 
him anciently call’d 32. Cuthbert s patrimony. 

He -was a man of fo holy a life, that the Kings, 
nobility, and gentry of England, us’d to go 
and pay their devotions at his tomb, imagining 

his body lay uncorrupted; and as a mark of 
their faith, gave very liberally to the church. 

A cuftom much practis din-ancient times but now 
entirely aid afide; the Englith people having 
“quite left off making faints, and paying adora- 
tion to dead bodies and tomb-ftones, “~ “ 

Duran is very unpleafantin winter time, 
being fubject to many fharp and piercing winds 
with aisha ce of froft and fhow ; yet nature 
feems to have made amends for thefé itconve- 
ntences by ‘the great plenty of excellent coals 
which fupply the want of the kind influence — 
of thefun,; but in in fummer-time the weather ae 
fine and clear, tho’ their harvefts are later in thefe 
Northern than in the other parts of England. 

From the bifhoprick of Durham we pafs’d- 
the: Dye, over a fine bridge to Gates-head, the 
.fuburbs of Newcatftle, iia isa fine town on ° 
the rifing of a hill, with good buildings, and 
"a great niet of rich Snhabitants; it ‘Tying 

very ‘ 
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yery eee | for trade; and it is almoit 


incredible to fee the vaft number of ihips going 
to and coming from London, that great city 


being chiefly fupply’d with coals from Newcaftle. 
It was anciently call’'d MMonk-cheffer, being once 
poflefs’d chiely by Monks; but Robert, fon to 
William the .conqueror, knew better than to 
let a place fo well fituated for a fortification be 
a receptacle for drones; therefore built a. caftle ; 
and from thence it was call’d New-ca/ile. It is 
a town and county of itfelf, govern’d by amay- 
or, twelve aldermen, a recorder and other fub- 
officers. “The people are very genteel in their 
manners ; and affect much the drefs and beha- 
viour of the Londoners.’ ‘The key is very com- 
modious for the fafety of thips; near which is 
the cuftom-houfe. It is a place of great ftrength,, 
and the river fo well defended, that it. is almoft 
impofible for an enemy to come up to the 
town, and befides it is dangerous coming in, and 
at fometimes impracticable for thofe who perfectly 
underftand the fituation of it, there being danges 
rous rocks, — 


MorPeETH is a fine town fituated on the river 


~Wensbeck, and has the beft market in Nor- 
_thumberland for provifions,, corn, and all forts 


of living. cattle which are bought by people 
from feveral parts of the kingdom. 

BERWICK, is a place of great flrength both 
by by art and nature; but is a town of it ‘elf, be- 
ing neither in England nor Scotland, tho” it 
ftands on the North or ‘Scottith fide of the 
‘Tweed; which divides the two kingdoms : ‘it is 


: almoft 
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almoft furrounded by the fea and the Tweed, 
It has very often had new matters ; it being on 
the confines of .the two countries, fometimes the 
Scots and fometimes the Englifh poffefs’d it, 
But the Englifh have had poffeffion of it ever 
fince Edward the fourth. It has been of no 
great confequence fince the union of the two 
crowns, and lefs fince the union of the two 
kingdoms. 

Tr is govern’d by a mayor, bailiffs, and bur- 
. geffes, has a great trade for Salmon, of which 
the Tweed abounds, and has a market every 
Saturday with plenty of provifions, There is 
a ftately bridge over the Tweed, confifting of 
fifteen arches. 

THERE have been feveral bloody battles 
fought between the Englifh and Scots near this 
place. At Otterburn the Scots gain’d a com- 
pleat victory over the Englifh: At Alnwick the 
King of Scots was taken. prifoner, and prefented 
to King Henry the fecond; with feveral other 
battles, in which both nations were victorious 
at different times; but the Scots are now en- 
tirely in fubjection to the crown of England ;. 
and fend members to the parliament held at Weft- 
minfter. ‘Their religion is indeed different, as 
to point of worfhip, which they ftill retain as 
their national church; efteeming that of the 
church of England to be fuperftitious: But it 
isa common thing for a great many people to 
ftumble at trifles, “and pafs over the moft mate- 
_rial .parts of pia without any concern. 
di have known fome people in London, whofe 

 confciences 
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confciences won’t permit them to fwear allegi- 
allegiance to the prefent King of England; yet - 
be guilty of the bafeft actions in private life ; 
fuch as a man of common ees: would be 
afham’d of. ” 

Havine feen every thing worth obfervation 
in Northumberland, we fet out for Carlifle, the 
capital of Cumberland, which is a very ancient 
city, and in.a flourifhing condition in the time 
of the Romans; but upon their departure, it 
fuffer’d much by the Scots and Picts. Egfrid 
King of Northumberland wall’d it about; but 
it was afterwards quite demolifh’d by the Danes, 
and lay in a ruinous condition for about two 
hundred years. 

WitiiaM Rurus at laft built a caftle here, 
and fettled a colony of Flemings to fecure this 
eoaft, Henry the firft, brother and fucceflor 
to Rufus, eftablifh’d a bifhoprick ; and then it’ 
began to flourifh apace. 

Ir is pleafantly fituated on feveral rivers, 


which encompafs it, except towards the fouth; 


for on the eaft is the river Peterill, on the 
weft Caud, and on the north the channel Eden, 
which receiveth the other rivers, and after a 
{mall courfe difchargeth itfelf into the fea. 

CARLISLE Is a well built city, adorn’d with 
a very fine cathedral, tho’ fome part of it is 
much defaced by the parliament forces in the 
reign of King Charles the firft; here. being 
guard-houfes built for the foldiers in garifon. 

Ir is govern’d by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
two bailiffs, Here is a good ‘trade for fuftians ; 
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and on Saturday, which is market-day,. corny 
wool, with feveral other commodities, as like: 
wile ‘all’ forts of provilions, are brought here 1 in 
great plenty. 

Av a little diftance weftward of Carlifle, 
at Burgh upon the fand, within the very Feyth, 
where the falt water ebbs and flows, the Eng- 
elfh “and Scots fought at full fea with their 
fiver ; and at the ebb with their horfe and foot ; 
which prov’d a bloody batile ; and ree Fd- 
ward the firft was flain. 

CocKERMOUTH, is a place of pretty good 
trade for broad-clothes; it is fituated in a low 
ground, between the rivers Derwent and Cocker, 
‘which ‘almoft encompafs it ; and over thefe 
rivers are two good ftone bridges; it has a pretty 
sood market on Mondays for corn; is a long 
town, and well inhabited. Here are. two fairs 
in a year, to which all thofe who want either 
fervants or fervices come to provide them- 
felves; tho’ the fame cuftom. is obferv’d at Perith, 
and moft other towns in this part of the country. 

“THe like cuftom is ‘obferv’d at Waltham- 
abbey in’ the county of Effex, about thirteen 
miles from London, ‘to which, not only thofe 
who have occafion to hire janie ; but many 
others réfort ; and it is remarkeble that the de- 
‘bauich’d and rakith ung gentlemen’from Lon- 
don, come here to Be *e the young neat coun- 
try girls, they having much occafion for their 
fervice, but generally “hire them but, for a fhort 
time. [ ‘need not explain my felf any further, 
for no doubt, Sir, you underitand me. 
j .WHITE- 
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WHITEHAVEN, feated. on. a creek of the 
fea, is a place of good trade for falt and coals; 
as likewife for th: The inhabitants of this 
place are generally in good circumftances, for 
they trade to Ireland, Scotland, Chefter, Bri- 
ftol, and other places, and have feveral vedlels 
belonging to the town. Here is a very good 
cuftom-houfe, and an excellent harbour for fmall 
fhips, which may ride with fafety in the gt eatelt 
{torms. ~ 

Ar Wulfley caftle, are faid to be the works 
of one Mitchael Scot, who led a reclufe’ life, 
and ftudy’d the eon Heartispa ot and other ae 
ftrufe arts; the common fort of feople in the 
neighbourhood took him for a Necromancer, 
or one who ftudiés the black art, or in plainer 
terms, one who holds a correfpondence with the 
Le SR aN 

In the dark and fuperftitious ages, every man 
who had a greater fhare of knowledge : than com- 
mon, was a conjurer, 4 necromancer, a here- 
tick, or had fome other very frightful name ; 
and ‘mutt for his fuperior knowledge be burnt at 
a ftake. ° ‘ 

THESE idle ftories are not entirely loft in 
England, efpecially among the more: ignorant 


_ fort of country people ; who teach the children, 


either their own, or thofe ‘uey nurfe for others, 
fuch ftrange ftories of neciumancers, the Devil, 
raw-head’ and bloody- -bones, &c.. that Then ; 


_ a gentleman declare in company, notwithftand- 


‘ing he was thoroughly convine’d of the ftupidity 


of * fuch idle tories, yet the frights and fears he 
“had 
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had undergone when at nurfe, made him have: 
a finking of his fpirits, in {pite of all his reafon- 
ing, when he was in the dark and alone. But 
_the Englifh people having of laté very judicioufly 
fet fuch education fide, fpirits,. hobgoblins, 
.the Devil, &c. are not fo often feenas they us’d 
to be. 

Petrit# or Penrith is feated under a hill 
cal’'d Perith-Fell, near the rivers Eimont and 
Lowther, It isa large well built town inhabited _ 
by tradefmen, efpecially tanners, Here is a fine 
church and a large market-place, to which every 
Tuefday is brought corn and live cattle, and all 
fortsof provifions, 

At Salkeld on the river Eden, are erected fe- 
venty feven ftones as atrophy of fome great vic-: 
tory ; they are in height about ten feet, and one 
fifteen. “They are now by the country. people 
call?'d Long Megg and her Daughters. Here are 
likewife great heaps of Stones, under which they 
told us was the bodies of flain men. 

KENDALE is. the chief town in Weftmore- 
land; it islarge, well built and populous; it has 
a good trade for cotton and coarfe woollen cloth, 
as likewife for druggets, ferges, hats, worfted, 
ftockings, &c. in which manufactures the poor 
are employ’d, both in town and places adjacent. 

Ir is pleafantly fituated in a good air, on the 
wett fide of the river Can or Kent, over which 
are three bridges, two of ftone and one of wood, 
which laft leads to a place where once was a 
caftle, in which Catherine, the fixth wife to 
King Henry theeighth was born, The cia . 

uit 
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‘builtin form of a crofs, having two long ftreets 
which cuts through each other in the middle. 
Here is a fine large church, fupported by five 
rows of pillars, with feveral apartments, in 
which are feveral fine monuments. On one 
fide of the’church-yard is a free-{chool, which is 
a fine large building, well endow’d; and fends 
‘poor fchoolars to Queen’s-College in Oxford. 

KENDALE isgovern’d by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, twenty common-council men, a re- 
corder, town clerk, with other fub-officers; and 
the mayor, recorder, and two of the fenior al-_ 
dermen are are always juftices of the peace for the 
corporation, and keep their quarterly {feffions. 
Here are likewife kept the feffions of the peace 
for the county, call’d The barony of Kendale. 
This town has fome companions of tradefmen, 
like thofe in London, viz. The mercers, fhear- 
men, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, taylors, and’ 
pewterers, each of which have their hall or 
place of aflembly for electing officers,.and regu- 
lating their affairs. It hasa-good market on Sa- 
turdays, for corn live cattle, and all forts of pro- 
vifion, 

KirBy-LAUNSDALE, feated on the banks of 
the river Lon, and in the pleafant and rich vale 
of Londfdale, is a large well built town, witha 
fine church and a large ftone bridge, It is the 
beft town in Weftmoreland next to Kendale ; 
and has a large market on ‘Thurfdays well ferv’d 
with provifions, and has fome trade for cloth, 

In this county is the largeft ftanding water in 
England call’d Winder-meer, or Winander-— 

meer, 
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meer, Which is very -broad and deep,. and ten 
miles long, in which are great plenty of fifh, 


‘fuch as jacks, trouts, pikes, perch; and Fels, It — 


“has a clear pebbly bottom, which made fome 
people imagine it was fav’d with ftone. 

At the eaft fide of this lake Eofred, King of 
Northumberland, flew the two fons of King 
Elwold, about 4 thoufand years ago, that he 
might ‘fecure the kingdom to himfelf and his 


pofterity, But™ if a crown can’t be obtain’d - 


without maflacres and murders, I tell, you my 
friend, a crown io obtain’d muft prefs very heavy 
upon the brain. 

NEAR Ridale-hall is agreat lake call’d Ri- 
dale water, in which are feveral iflands. 

DunMAILE-RAtISE, is a mountain. over 
-which we pais’d from Kendale to Cockermouth. 
‘In the road fide are a great heap of ftones,, which 


divide this county from Cumberland ; thefe fiones. 


are fuppos’d to be put together by Dunmaile 
aking of Cumberland, asa mark for the 
bounds of his Kingdom, or elfe by fome others, 
for fome remarkable action prone by him; 
‘or elfe for fome victory obtain’d againit him ; but 
hiftory leaves us in the dark: fo every man forins 
what judgment: he thinks proper in thefe affairs, 
APPLEBY, isa town pleafantly fituated, but 


“not very populous, and the buildings HY erene 


‘The inhabitants are generally very idle and Poot, 
having no manufacture to employ them. 

It contains one broad ftreet, which is on an 
eafy afcent ; at the top of which is a caftle almoft 
fuzrounded with the river, Notwithit anding it 

hege is. 
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is at prefent a place of no great note, yet it ig 
very ancient 5 King Henry the fecond granting 
it the fame privileges as the city of York enjoy’d, 
and were to go toll free in all places except London 
and York ; and thefe privileges were confirm’d 
by King John. Here is an hofpital confifting of 
a ‘mother, who muft be the widow of a deceas’d 
clergyman, with twelve fifters, eleven of which 
muft be widows, and one old maid, founded by 
the lady Clifford about the year 1651. She like- 
beftow’d feven hundred pounds i in ‘repairing the 
church, underneath which, in a vault fhe is bu- 
ried, having erected her tomb-ftone before her 
death. -She *likewife purchafed lands for keeping 
the faid church in conftant repair; as likewife 
the {chool- houfe, town-hall, and bridge, 
_ "THIs corporation was originally sovern’d by 
-a mayor and two bailiffs ; but now by a mayor 
and twelve aldermen. — It has a market on Sa- 
turday for corn and provifions. 

KiIrBy- STEPHENS, divides Weltinoreland 
from Yorkfhire, is a good market-town, and 
hath a confiderable trade for making ftockings. 

~ ORTON isapoor market town, feted amonegft 
heaths ; and the inhabitants fay, they have not 
» fo muchas a ftick or a bough to hang a dog on. 

On Stainmore-hill is a cro ereéted on a peace 
concluded between William the conqueror and 
Malcolme, King of Scotland-; on ~ condition 
that Cumberland thould belone to Malcolm: 
And that the fubjects of each ‘kingdom might 
know their limits, a {tone crofs was erected here! 
which is cali’d Reere-crofs, or The ergs of Kiugs 5 
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for on the fouth fide the arms of Englands were: 
‘engraven, and on the north.thofe of Scotland, 

BevT weEEN Lowther-bridge and Eamont- 
bridge, is a large round circle of ground, in 
the midft of which is a fine plain; the country 
people told us it was the place where the knights 
of The Round-table kept tilts and tournaments, 
here being two oppofite pafles to make their ap- 
proaches in, and they now call it 4rthur’s Round- 
table. | 

In this county of Weftmoreland we faw feve- 
yal ruins of caftles, with forts and _ trenches, 
which by the feveral pieces of coin and other an- 
tiquities, feem to have been places of fome 
ftrength when the Romans were mafters of this 
country. 

THE people in all thefe northern countries 
are very ftrong and healthy, much inur’d to 
jabour, and generally live to a good old age. 
‘Their fpeech is different from the fouth or nor- 
thern parts ; forthe people of every county in Eng- 
Jand have a different accent in their voices, and 
fome vary fo much, that a north country-man, 
and a weft country-man can fcarcely under- 
ftand one another. 

“I nap almoft forgot one town we were at 
which is Nottingham, a place worth remarking, 
fituated on the river Leane, which at a quarter 
of a mile diftance falls into the Trent; and 
over thefe two rivers are two ftone-bridges. 
‘This is a fine laege town, the buildings very 
noble, and the ftreets neat and clean. Here is 
likewife a fpacious market place; and at a 
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wefl fide of the town is a caftle; from which 
there is a delightful profpect, and was once not 


inferior to any in England, both for ftrength 


and magnificence; but it was depriv’d of its 
ftrength in the wars between King Charles the 
firft and his parliament. Before the Norman 
conqueror reduc’d this kingdom to one monar- 
chy, Ethelred, King of the Weft-Saxons, with 
Burthred, King of the Mercians, part of whofe 


. dominions was in this county of Nottinghamfhire, 
- brought a powerful army to. attack this town, 
then in the pofieffion of the Danes, who having 


in vain made ufe of all their art and ftrength 
were oblig’d at laft to raife the fiege: “This ca- 
ftle is now the feat of the Duke of Newcaftle. _ 

Here we faw abundance of ftrange vaults or 
cellars, hewed out of rocks, to which we defcen- 
ded by many fteps or ftairs; and I muft confefs I 
began to think my {elf going to the Devil's arfe 
cs Peak again. 

On the. walls of one of thefe cellars we 


were fhown the paffion of Chrift, cut by David 


the fecond King of the Scots, se was there 
imprifon’d. But I think they did not ufe the 


_ King well to put him in fuch a hole. Howe- 


ver this advantage might attend his majeity, © 
that without trouble he would have had no re- 
ligion; and in this cellar he might learn the 
ready way to heaven. For it is the receiv’d 
doctrine among many Chriftians, that God pu- 
nifhes good men on earth with affliction and 
trouble to. make them entirely forfake this world, 
and look for a better. But i. mutt tell you very 
freely 
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freely, my friend, that few chriftian Kings 


would leave their fplendid palaces, and retire 


into ‘one of thefe Nottingham cellars for their 
neareft way to heaven. 
~ CELLS and Hermitages are quite out of doors 
in England; and the pleafures of this world are 
fo much admir’d that many people deftroy them- 
felves becaufe they can’t have enough to enjoy 
them. Voluntary poverty and a hut in a 
wildernefS are things no ways lik’d at prefent, 
NoTTIiInGHAm is govern’d by a mayor, fix 
aldermen, two fheriffs two chamberlains,_ and 
other fub-officers. It is well inhabited, and for 
dn inland ‘town enjoys‘a good trade. Here is 


a market on Wednefday, Fr riday, and Saturday, 


Bit the lait the mioft confiderable, for corn, 
éattle, provifions, and various forts of goods, 

Havinc taken our leave of all this part of 
England, we embark’d on board a veffel at 
White- haven: in order for Briftol, the next 
town to London in the whole kiiedon for 
‘trade. At Brifto] I intend to take up my quar- 
ters for fome time; from whence you may next 
€xpet to hear from me. I remain, 


Your conflant and undifenifed Friend. 


L EeT- 
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A Frer being about fourteen days in a rough 
and boifterous fea, called the Irifh fea, we 
at laft arriv’d at Briftol, which is a large city, 
feated between the rivers Avon and Froom. It 
in fome meafure refemnbles London, the river 
Avon dividing this as the Thames does London 
and Southwark. As London is in itfelf a coun- 
ty, Briftol is the fame, and each of thefe cities 
have two fheriffs. One fide of London bridge 
is in Middlefex, the other fide in Surrey; one 
fide of the bridge at Briftol isin Gloucefterfhire, — 
. the other in Somerfetfhire. Upon London bridge 
are abundance of houfes and fhops, which re- 
femble a large ftreet of great trade rather than ~ 
a bridge; at Briftol there is a bridge much of 
the fame nature, London is a place where ac-- 
M quaintance 
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quaintance, friends, and relations will often fa- 


crifice one another for money; but the Briftol 
people exceed the Londoners much,’ for they 


are not only very covetous, but cruel in nature 3° 


and were not the laws of England to reftrain 
them would regard no more killing a man than 
they would a doe ; for they {narl at one ano- 


ther much like thofe creatures. They are, ‘in: 


hort, for the moft part, an ill natur’d furly 
people: but I met here with fome few of as 
much humanity and good nature as any other 
parts of the kingdom. 

BristTou was by the ancient Britons. call’d 
Caerdernant-Badon, that is, a fweet and delight- 
ful city; and its fituation and buildings both pub- 
lick and private, deferve that character, . There 
are common finks and fewers that carry off 
the filth of the ftreets into the river Avon, as 
thofe of London carry the filth into the Thames ; 
but at Briftcl they make ufe of no carts, but carry 
away their filth in fledges, It is a city of great 
extent, containing cichteen. parifh Arucehean be- 
fides a.cathedral, of whofe grandeur indeed I can’t 
fay much. It had a caftle which was demolifh’d 
by Oliver Cromwell, and is now built into ftreets 
call’d Caftle-green and. Caitle-ftrect...nHéke isa 
good port, and the principal key ftands upon the 
Froom, which brings in-fbips of a large bur- 
then; for at Spring-tides here is, forty foot water. 
It is a place of great trade, and. has abundance 
of rich merchants and.tradefmen. ‘The mer- 
chants trade to all parts of the .known world 


by fea; and the fhop- Keepers have a vaft trade 


into 
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into Shropfhire, Wales, and many other coun- 


‘ties. 


By the beft obfervations I could make the 
citizens of Briftol drive as great a trade, and 
are as rich as thofe of London, “The women 
have a particular privilege and advantage above 
other cities, where a woman becomes free of 
any place by martying a freeman; but here a 
foreigner becomes free by marrying a citizens, 
daughter; whereas in London a woman. lofes 
her’s; but the Briftol women are remarkable for 
being crooked. I was told that Queen Eliza- 
beth granted them this privilege, to get them 
husbands, - . 

BRIsTOL is govern’d by a mayor, court of 
aldermen, two fheriffs and other fub-officers, 
which are cloth’d in fcarlet, as thofe of London. 

Here ts a charity, call’d Colfton’s hofpital, 


_ which is the largeft, next to Sutton’s at London, 


of any in England for a private man, where 


above a hundred poor lads are cloth’d and main-- 
tain’d after the manner of Chrift’s hofpital in 
London, founded by King Edward the fixth. 

ADJOINING to the cathedral, is a fquare or 
green where are feveral fine houfes, and is by 
much the moft genteel part of the city. Here 
the merchants and rich tradefmen have their 
little pleafant feats not far from the city in the 
fame manner as thofe of London, 

NEAR this city are hot fprings, call’d The 


_ Hot Well, which are very much frequented, be- 


4 


ing for fome diftempers efteem’d more than Bath, 
and there is this difference between them, that 


M 2 Bath 
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‘Bath waters are good for nothing unlefs us’d upon 
the fpot, and Briftol improve in virtue by being 
kept. 

WHILE we were at Briftol we refolv’d to 
take two or three days pleafure to fee fomething 
of Her@fordthire, which isa very fertile country, 

the hedges bearing apples, 

Hererorp, is delightfully fituated among 
meadows and rich corn fields, and almoft en- — 
compafs’d with rivers; but the city itfelf is but 
indifferently built, and for the moft part dirty. 
It is govern’d by a mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon-council, a recorder, town-clerk, and other 
fub-officers. Here are three birken: a week, 
viz. Wednefdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; Fri- 
day for cattle, fheep and hogs, and the others 
for grain. It is likewife a famous place for mak-’ 
ing gloves, which are fent in great quantities to 
London, and other parts of the kingdom. 

In this county is a place call’d Marclehill, 
which kept moving for three days together; in 
which time it got four hundred yards from its 
former fituation, and carry’d along with it twenty 
fix acres of ground; it made fo great a noife in 
its journey, that it terrify’d all the neighbouring 
inhabitants, bearing down every thing that it 
met with. But it being uncommon in our 
days to have thefe traveling mountains, I leave 
you to credit fuch ftories as you pleafe. 

Here islikewife a place call’d Bone-well, 
wherein the bones of {mail fithes are conftantly 
found, but never a fifh to be feen, 
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Aw between Sutton and Hereford, in @ 
common meadow call’d The Wergins, were 
plac’d two large ftones of at leaft three tons 
weight, whicha fhort timeafter the beheading of 
King Charles the firft were mov’d at a confide- 
rable diftance, without any one’s knowing by 
what means; therefore the country people im- 
puted it to Devil, they having a notion that 
Oliver Cromwell had dealings with that infernal 
fpirit; and an Englifh hiftorian of fome credit 
ferioufly fays, he certainly had, which made him 
fo fuccefsful in a bad caufe. ‘Thefe ftories I like- 
wile leave to your felf, to believe as you think 
proper. pp: 

Having learnt as much as we could of Here- 
fordfhire, we bent our courfe into Gloucefter- 
fhire, being determin’d to make the moft of our 
time we could, | : 

GLOUCESTER isthe capital city in this 
county; and lyeth a8 it were ftretch’d along the 
river Severn, over which their isabridge. Here 
- isa pretty cathedral, in which King Edward the 
fecond, who was murder’d by his wife, isbury’d 5 
as likewife the body of Lucius the firft chriitian 
King. 

GLOUCESTER isa county within itfelf, is 
govern’d by a mayor, two fherifis, twelve alder- 
men, a recorder, and other fub-officers: This 
city is well fupply’d with all forts of commodities, 
and has a market on Wednefdays and Saturdays, 
for corn, cattle, and all fortsof provifions, 

Av a place call’d Alney-ifle, near this city 
Edmund Ironfide, King of the Englifh Saxons, 

M.3 and 
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and Canute the Dane, fought in fingle combat; 
and at laft agreed to part the kingdom, till treafon 
depriv’d King Edmund of his life, and left the 
Dane fole monarch. : 

CirRCESTER or Cirencefter, is a noted town, 
and a place of great antiquity ; here being Ro- 
man coins, checker work pavements, and en- 
graven marble {tones frequently dug up ; which 
are plain proofs of its antiquity. , | 

-TH1s_ town was once confum’d to afhes by 
a ftratagem of Gurmund, captain of the’ Danes, 
who ty’d fre to the wings of {parrows, and then 
immediately let them Ay ;. who fettled in the 
holes about the houfes, and thus confum’d it, 
And it is fometimes on that account call’d The 
fparrows city. Its chief trade confifts of wool 
and yarn, a market for provifions which is kept 
on Friday ; and one on Monday for corn. 

TEWxKsBURY is likewife a town of fome 
note for woollen cloths, as likewife for the beft 
muftard in the kingdom. 

“NEAR this place a moft bloody battle was 
fought in the year 1471. between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter ; wherein the Lancaftrians 
were entirely overthrown and a vaft number flain, 


‘ 


but a greater number taken prifoners, many of | 


which were beheaded. And here young Prince 
ward, the only fon of King Henry the fixth,’ 
who was a youth about twelve years old, had his 


brains dafh’d out ina moft fhameful and fcanda- 


lous manner. 


Herop’s cruelty is look’d upon as a very bar- 


-barous action for deftroying innocent chudren, 
in 
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in order to murder. Chrift, who he thought . 
would have dethron’d him. Yet you fee, my 
friend, that no fcruple was made to dafh out the 
brains of a King’s fon, to make a throne eafy of 
accefs, aM 
~ I wave heard much talk of a kingdom of 
glory, fince I have been in England ; but Inever 
could find, but that upon the moft {trict unpre- 
jadic’d and impartial fcrutiny, the kingdom of 
grandeur and riches was the Alpha and Omega 
of moft men, | 

Tunis I write to you my friend, as the true 
fentiments of a fincere heart. 

Bur to return: Cirencefter is fituated on and 
between ‘the rivers Severn, Avon, and the Swi- 
lyat, over each of whichis abridge. It is welt 
inhabited, and well provided with corn and_ 
cattle. | | 

BARKLEY isa {mall town, feated on’a branch 
of the Severn. Here was once a nunnery, in 
which a confederate of Earl Goodwin, got the 
lady abbefs and feveral of her nuns with child ; 
after which the earl told the affair to the King, 
by which means madam abbefs and her virgins 
were turn’d out ; and. then Earl Goodwin begg’d 
it for himfelf. Tho’ I muft confefs, I think it 
a treacherous action, if it was done with defign ; 
as one may naturally fuppofe it was: For not- 
with{tanding women may refolve tolive a reclufe 
life, in a ftate of virginity, yet they are fleth 
and blood, and when refolutely and artfully at- 
tack’d, 1 believe moft women mutt at laft furren- 
der at difcretion, I don’t mention this to leflen 
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a woman’s chaftity, but the. difficulty there is 


in withftanding the efforts ef nature, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE isas pleafant and fnuit- 
ful a county as any in England ; apples, pears, and 
plumbs grow in the highways and lanes ;_ with- 
out grafting ; and are.of an excellent good tafte. 
Abundance of cattle are here fed, with great 
flocks of fheep whofe wool is particularly fine, 


of which great quantities of cloth is made, and- 


fent into other foreign countries, . 

NoTwiTHsTANDING Heréfordfhire is. the 
moft noted county in England for cyder, yet 
Gloucefterfhire and Worcefterfhire produce as 
good, and is drank in as great plenty, it being the 
common draught for all forts of people, as malt 
liquor isat London and other places, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE likewife produces abun- 
dance of iron and fteel, particularly in the forefk 
of Dean, | 

We are now fetting out for Bath, of which 
place I fhall give you fome account in my next. 
Lam, 


» 1 R; 


Your Friend and Servant. 


LET; 
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{ Have now taken my refidence for a fhort 

time at Bath, which is a place of great anti- 
quity, feated on. the river Avon, over whichit. 
hath. a ftone-bridge. This city lies in a low 
ground.;. but with feveral fine. hills adjoining,. 
out of which fpring the waters fo much fam’d for 
their virtues, and of fuch prodigious advantage ta. 
the city. 

Bar w hath had feveral names om account of 
the waters; by Ptolomy call’d Hot-waters , by 
Antoninus The waters of the Sun; by the Britons. 
The city of Palace water; and by the Saxons: 
The city of fick people. But it: does. not: deferve: 
that name at prefent ; for it is more frequented: 


‘for cuftom and. pleafure, than for the cure of 
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diftempers: It is indeed remarkable for making 
barren women conceive, which they will certain- 
ly do here, if ’tis poffible ; for no methods are 
wanting. ‘Thefe watersare of fuch a wonderful 
efficacy in barren caufes, that women have here 
conceiv’d without the affiftance of their husbands, 
But-then [leave to you, my friend, to judge ee 
whofe afliftance they muft conceive, 

HER £ ts abundance of intrigue and gaming ; 
and [am much furpriz’d, that the Englith ladies 
are fo much addicted to gaming ; for the gentle- 
men entirely throw of all breeding and good 
manners ; and treat them with the fame roughnedfs 
as they would any other perfon in gaming ; no 
regard being fhown to their Sex. Here a young 
lady loft all her fortune, which was very confide-. 
rable ; and then hang’d herfelf in her own 
chamber. But the women are fo bewitch’d to 
this vice, that if they were fure to be ruin’d, and 
the gallows, as the confequence, put before their 
eyes, I believe they could not refrain from 
gaming, 

VisitTs are here paid and receiv’d in a very 
free manner; it being common for gentlemen to 
wait upon the ladies in their bed-chamber before 
they be upin a morning. Here isa gentleman, 
who isa fort of mafter of the ceremonies; he is 
of neither birth nor eftate, but has always plenty 
of money ; and much in favour with the ladies; 
keeps the beft company, and is the director and 


fupervifor of all parites of pleafure. He appears 


in drefs as richasa nobleman. He is of fo much 
fervice to the town, that at his arrival the beils 
rings 
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ring, andas much joy appears, as if he was their 
King. 7 hi 
- Tur company generally rife early in the 
morning, to drink the waters, then walk about 


till prayer time; and they for the moft part go to 


church in their morning difhabille. After church 
they go home to drefs ; then to the walks to get 
them a ftomach for their dinner ; and to furnith 
them with table-talk ; which for the moft part is 
upon drefs and fcandal. 

Tue walks are behind the church, fpacious 
and well fhaded, with variety of fhops, particu- 
larly thofe for toys ; without which abundance 
of people would be at'a lofs to divert themfelves, 


_ and trifle away their time. 


Propte of all ranks, except the firft quality, 
go promifcuoufly into the King and Queen’s 
baths, which have a communicution with one — 
another. 

THE manner of going into thefe baths is very 
particular; two chairmen come to your hed fide ; 
the landlord where you lodge fupplies you with a 
gown, at the bath you areagain ftripp’d, anda 
fort of canvas. bag put upon you, which is wore 
all the time of bathing, The chairmen after- 
wards carry you back in the fame manner they 


» brought you. | 


TH water feems very warm at firt goirig 
in ; but is much warmer im the Queen’s bath, 
where the great fpring rifes. : 

THe crofs bath is but moderately warm, On 
the fides of it are fixteen {tone feats’; and the 


ead galleries for mufick and the fpeCtators; under 


whick 
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which are two flips, one for the gentlemen and 
the other for the ladies, This isthe fmalleft bath, 
but the moft freqented by people of the firft quae 
lity. 

Tuis bath was beautify’d and scidlona for the 
reception of King James the fecond’s Queen, 
who came here to be made fruitful, which fhe 


_ accordingly was; for in nine months a Prince 


of Wales was born; but both King James and 
his Queen were oblig’d to move out. of the king- 
dom ; and their Prince of Wales is now in Italy. 
‘This. .is he whom we heard landed at Scotland, 

where he had a great party, as likewife in Eng- 
land in the reginof King George the firft; but. 
they were routed both in England and Scotland 
at the fame time; and fo this Bath Prince of 


~» Wales, whofe mother had a fanétify’d fmock fent 


Ait 


her by the Virgin Mary at Loretto, to forward 
his birth, was oblig’d to get off as well as he 
could ; and gain’d fach a character for cowardice, 
that his party in England has droop’d prodigioufly 
from that time; and now dwindled to nothing,, 


except a few people cail’d Non-jurors, who are 


very much diminifh’d, andthe remainder much 
defpis’d and ridicul’d. So that the prefent King 
of England reigns quite undifturb’d; except fome 
jars and quarrels betweena few of the great men 
sepeanINS taxes and the publick adminiftration of 
affairs, which are very freely debated in the 
weekly ot pasa which I mention’d in a 
former letter. 
“But toreturn: Here isa hot bath, fo call’d, 
bpexaule it is much hotter than the other: “Tis 
walPd 
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wall’d in, ‘but not fo much us’d as the cro& bath, 


-'Thefe two baths are inthe midft of the ftreet on 


the weft fide of the city; near them is an hofpital. 


for relieving poor people who come there for the 


recovery of their health. The largeft bath is the 


‘King’s, and it ftands near the cathedral, in the 
heart of the city; and is inclos’d with a wall. 


Here are feveral crutches hung upas memorials of 
the cures perform’d upon fuch who came cripples, 
but recover’d fufficiently to leave their crutches 
behind them. “And here are fuch a number of 
poor ‘people, who come partly for relief and 
partly for cure, that The frurdy beggars of Bath 
are a common proverb: ‘Though the Englifh 
beggars in other places, but particulrrly at Lon- 


~~ -don,: are fturdy and impudent enough; for they 


willfrequently abufe people for not giving them: 
money ; and when they have got any they fpend: 


it it rioting and drunkennefs. An acquaintance 
_ of mine defir’d me to go along with him to fee: 


the behaviour of the beggars; which I accord- 
ingly did: The houfe they us’d was fomewhat 
about St. Giles’s, London: And fuch a company 
‘was. certainly never feen, Here they appear’d: - 
in all their counterfeits; and were telling one 
another how much they got the day before; for 
it wasa grand feftival; at which time a great: 
many’ people receive the facrament, and are 
mighty charitable. Here I faw a fellow with 
only a blanket to cover his nakednefs, hugging a 
wench who was a young wanton huffy, butthe 
day before refembled a fick old woman. The 
naked fellow had the art of trembling, asif he 


had 
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had an ague ; but was now merrily toping. his 
dram of Geneva. Here they all exercis’d; but 
‘it. would quite fpoil their’ trade of begging, if 
many well difpos’d people were to fee thefe lazy 
drones and villainous impofters, - 

But to return to Bath; the buildings are 
neat, the ftreets well pav’d, but narrow; and 
here: are many courts and alieys to which coaches 
can’t come. | Here are chairs, in which for fix- 
pence people are carry’d from one part of the 
town to the other, within the walls, 

‘THE Duke of Chandois, whofe fine houfe of 
Cannons I gave you an account of, has here built 
a ftreet of fine houfes, On the north fide of 
the town a {choolis erected, which is maintained 
‘by the charitable contributions of {trangers ; up- 
on whom the livelihood of the greateft number 
of people at Bath depend ; for were it not for the 
waters, the town would foon be ruin’d, 

Here islikewife a theatre and pleafant walks, 
for the company, with raffling {hops along the 
fide ; with a ball room, to which. are pleafant 
gardens down to the river, and nothing is want- 
ing to make the place agreeable to the company : 
And I think the people at Bath are the moft affa- 
ble and polite of any place in England I have feen ; 
for they have good nature in their very faces; but 
at Briftol, which is but at a {mall diftance, you 
would be furpriz’d at the difference ; but I have 
before told you the mannersof the Briftol people, 
which are rude to the laft degree. Iam, 

SIR, 
Your Faithful Friend and Servant. 
LE T- 
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I SHALL in this letter give you fome-account of 
the places I was at in this part of England ; 
and firft, 
Weeaits, fituated on the foot of a hill,, where 
are feveral fprings and wells, from which this 
city takesits name. It is indeed but fmall, yet 


_ well inhabited, and the buildings generally good, 


‘The cathedral is a fine pile of building, as like- 
wife the bifhop’s palace, which is. built in the 
manner of a caftle, being fortify’d with walls 
and a mole, with feveral pretty houfes. for the 
prebends, and other priefts belonging to the ca- 
thedral. 

THis 
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‘T H1s city is govern’d by a mayor, feven 
fa fidrs, fixteen burgeffes, a recorder, town 

clerk, and other fub-officers ; and has a market 
* on Wednefdays and Saturdays, with all forts ‘of 
provifions very cheap. 

CANESHAM, is much inhabited by maulfters, 
which makes it very unpleafant, it being always: 
full of fmoke ; it has an indifferent market on 
‘Thurfdays. | | 

‘TAUNTON Is moft pleafantly fituated among __ 
fine meadows, on the river Thane, over which 
there is a fine bridge. ‘The ftreets are fpacious, 
and the place well inhabited both by gentlemen 
and tradefmen, particularly clothiers, who have 
a very confiderable trade. It hasa market on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays, to which his brought 
plenty of corn, with fith, flefh, and fowl. 

BRIDGWATER, is fituated on a river, over 
which is a fine ftone-bridge; it is a large town, 
and populous, and has a great market on Thurfday 
for corn and provifions. It gives title to a duke, 
fends two members to parliament, and is go- 
vern’d by a mayor, with other fub-officers, 

THE riches of Somerfetthire confife chiefly 
in corn and cattle; and about Mendip-hills and 
Bradfield-downs are rich lead mines, 

Av St. Vincent’s rock there are feveral fibukes 
refembling diamonds, commonly call’d Briftol 
ftones, fome of which have a fine luftre. 

We went thro’ this country into Wilthhire, 
dire@tly to Salisbury or New-Sarum, pleafantly 
fituated on a river. ‘The ftreets are large and 
cious, and the cathedral is a fine ftru@ure, 

having 
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having as many gates as months in the year, as 
many windows as weeks, and as many pillars as ~ 
days inthe year. It has avery lofty {pire, which | 
is feen at a great diftance round the country; 
it has likewife a large cloyfter finely wrought, 
near which is the bifhop’s palace. ‘This city is 
encompa{s’d with open fields and plains; in 
which, at about fix miles diftance from the 
city, is as furprizing a piece of work, call’d 
Stone-henge, confifting of a large number of 
unwrought ftones, efteem’d one of the greateft 
yarities in England. ‘Thefe ftones are fuppos’d 
to be rais’d by the ancient Britons as a perpe- 
tual monument of the valour of Ambrofius 
Aurelianus, who took upon him the Imperial pur- 
ple robe of Britain, when the Roman Empire 
‘declin’d. He fuccour’d a languifhing country, 
and by the affiftance of Prince Arthur vanquifh’d 
powerful armies; but was at laft flain in battle 
upon this plain. 

Tuis tradition feems to be of fome autho- 
rity ; for at the town call’d Ambresbury, fitua- 
ted on the river Avon, mens bones have been 
dug up; and the town feems to take its name 
from Ambrofe : and here manyBritifh Kings were 
bury’d, In this place Alfritha, wife to King 
Edgar, built a nunnery, to expiate that horrid 
crime of murdering her fon-in-law ; and in this 
nunnery Queen Eleanor, widow to King Henry 
the third, renounc’d all worldly pomp, and de- 
voted herfelf to a holy life. 

SoME people are of opinion, that the ftones 
before mention’d are not hewn out of a rock, 
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but artificially made of fand; and by fome con- 
glutinous matter incorporated together ; but thefe 
things are all imaginary; and every one pleafes 
himfelf in forming his own judgment. 

WILToN is the county “town, yet a. very 
mean place; but however, here the fheriff 
keeps his monthly courts; and the knights of 
the fhire are chofen, 

Tue Devizes is.a large town and very popu- 
lous ; has a large market on Thurfdays for hor- 
fes, cattle, Bi corn; as likewife for feveral foxes 
of goods. and_provifions. 

Couwne, fituated on a river ofthe Gime 
name; it is built on a {tony ground, and is a 
very poor town. At this place, about eight 
hundred years ago a provincial council was held 
to fettle the difputes between the monks and 
pricits concerning a fingle life, and whilft they 
were debating upon the matter, the: convoca- 
tion-houfe fell down, and many noblemen, priefts 
and gentry then prefent were kill’d or wounded, 

MARLBOROUGH, is fituated on a chaulky 
ground, near Savernake-foreft, and  Alburne- 
chace, It is govern’d by a mayor and burgetles, 
and has a great market.on Saturdays for corn, 
mault, rrovifions, and efpecially. for cheefe; 
but Chefhire, Gloucefterfhire, and Warwick- 
fhire are the moft noted counties for good 
cheefe, as Suffolk is for the worft fort... ‘The 
great Duke of Marlborough, whom I have men- 
tion’d before took his title fronr this place. 

MaxrmeEssury  pleafantlp fituated on. the 
river Avon, is a good borough town, govern’d 
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by ‘a mayor and aldermen; and has a good © 
market on Saturday for corn “and provifion, 
“Thefe are the moft remarkable places jn’ W ilt- 
hire ; which is a pleafant and fertile inland 
country. | 

I sHALL now proceed to Dorfetfhire, the 
chief town of which is Dorchefter, pleafantly 
fituated on the fouth fide of the river Froome, 
the buildings are very compact; and the inha- 
bitants generally in good circumftances; here 
being a good cloth-trade; as likewile a good 
trade for beer, which is very much drank in 
London, and in great efteem. 

THIs town is govern’d by two bailiffs, eight 
aldermen, a recorder, two clerks, two ferge- 
ants, and other fub-officers. Here is a free 
{chool for the education of youth, and an alms- 
houfe for the relief of poor people, : 

WeEyYMOUTH is feated on the river Wey, on 
the oppofite bank of which ftands Melcombe, 
or Melcombe-regis: ‘Thefe two places were for- 
merly always at ftrife, both enjoying the fame 
privileges of the haven; but the judges and 
courts were at laft quite tir’d with their con- 
tinual fuits; therefore they were’ incorporated 
into one body by act of parliament in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and are under the govern- 
ment of a mayor, and aldermen. Immediately 
after their union they built a bridge crofs the 
river for the more convenience ofthe inhabi- 
bitants. “Thefe united towns enjoy a good trade ; 
but Melcomb is the -beft fituated, and of courfe 
more inhabited. ‘The markets which are o 
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‘Tuefdays and Fridays are well provided with all - 
necefiaries, 

. Near to Weymouth, foutherly, is the ifle 
-of Portland, which is a place of great ftrength 
‘as well by art as nature, being environ’d “by 
inacceflible rocks, except at the place of landing, 
where there is a ftrong caftle call’d Portland- 
caftle ; and almoft oppofite to it on the land 
fide towards Weymouth, is another, call’d Sand- 
“foot caftle, which two command all hips that 
pafs into the road. The ground is very good 
for corn, and indifferent for pafture; but fo de- 
ftitute of wood and other fuel, that the inhabi- 
tants make their fires of dry’d cow-dung, On 
the fouth fide of this ifle ftands the church, fo 
near the fea, that the church yard banks are 
rais'd almoft toan incredible height to fecurethe 
church from the fury of the waves. And there 
we faw Portland race, which is the meeting of 
two tides; and the force of both is fo great, 
that it is dangerous paffing over it in the calmeft 
weather, In this ifland are plenty of corn and - 
cattle; and feveral quarries of ftone, 

Lyme, or Lyme-regis, is a good fea-port 
town, well built on both fides of a river, over 
which there is a bridge. It is govern’d by a 
mayor, who is a juftice of peace during his 
mayoralty : Near Lyme is a {mall village call’d 
Charmouth, where the Danes twice landed their 
forces, when they came to fubdue this ifle. 

SHAFTSBURY, is in the northern parts of 
the county of Dorfet towards Wiltfhire; fituated 
ena high hill in form of a fullbent bow. Here 

is 
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ig a Very ferene and healthy air; but no water, 
except what is brought from the foot of the hill. 
At this town King Edward the fecond was bu- 
ried; and being canoniz’d a faint, his fhrine was 
fo much frequented, that from him it was calld 
Burgus St. Edward. 

Arr this place likewife dy’d Canute the Dane, 
who made himfelf firft matter of England, : 

Ir isa large thorough-fare market town, and. 
has a good market on Saturday for corn, flefh, - 
and living cattle. It is govern’d by a mayor, 
and twelve aldermen. 

HERE isa very old cuftom obferv'd to pre- 
ferve the fair, the townfmen carry to the green 
a thing they calla befome;: being a frame of 
wood richly adorn’d with gold, jewels and rib- 
bons, which is carry’d by one of the fergeants, the 
mayor and aldermen attending with mufick, 
dancing, and various forts of diverfions; and ~ 
here they prefent the lord of the mannor’s bailiff 
with a raw calve’s head, bread, beer, and a pair 
of gloves, as homage die'for thei water. 

WimBorneE Minfter is a town of more an- 
tiquity than beauty ; it bejng the place where 
Lutle Burga builta nunnery, after having fueda 
divorce from her husband the King of Nor- 
thumberland; and from the fplendor of a 
Queen betook herfelf to the religious life of a 
folitary nun. 

CRANBORNE isa pretty market town, pbbe 


being a chace which extends itfelf almof to Salis- 
bury. 


BETWEEN 
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Berwkrewn Cranborne and Wimborne isa 


wood call’d Harley ; of which places the country 


people have this proverb 5 3; Vhen Harley has no 
bares, Cranborne no whores, and Wimborne no 


poor, then the World will be at an end. 


PooL isapretty good fea port and market» 


town; and is enclos’d on all fides, except the 
north ‘by the fea. 


WARKAM is the moft ancient town in Dore 


fetfhire, feated between two rivers, and was once 
a good harbour for fhips; but isnow almoft gone 


to decay. 
W «£ travel’d thro’ Dorfetfhire into Devon- 


fhire, whofe chief city is Exeter, very pleafantly: 


fituated upon an eafy afcent, on the river Ex, 
from whence it took its name, and over which 
there isa fine ftonebridge. Itisa place of good 
trade. It was formerly of fuch ftrength that the 
ancient Britains maintain’d it again{ft the Saxons 
for near five hundred years. « / 

Ir isgovern’d bya mayor, twenty four alder- 
men, a recorder, town clerk; and other fub- 


officers ; hath a market on Wednefday and Fri- 


day for provifions ; and has a great trade for 
ferges. 

‘Prymourn isa good fea porttown. Here is 
a harbour where fhips may ride without hazard 
of the feas or enemies; it being a place of very 
great ftrength, It is well inhabited, has a good 
trade, and is govern’d by a mayor, aldermen, 
andcommon-council, It has a market on Mon- 


days and Thurfdays, furnifh’d with all forts of . 


provifions, and live cattle, 


a 
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From this port the famous Black Prince fet 
out for France to maintain his father’s right ; 
attended with the Earls of Warwick, Oxford, 
Suffolk, and Salisbury, the Lord Chandois, with 
many other of the nobility and gentry ; and af- 
ter gaining a great victory over the King of 
France at Poictiers, he return’d hither with the 
French King and many of the nobility his cap- 
tives, 

From this port the great Admiral Drake and 
Mr. Candifh, fet out for their difcoveries of un- 
known parts of the world; and here lord Howard, 
high admiral of England in the year 1588. beat 
the Spanifh fleet... It isa general rendezvous for 
fhipping ; for here the outward bound fhips ftop 
to take in frefhprovifions ; and the homeward 
ftop to pay their welcome to their native foil. 

DarrmouTH is likewife a good port town,’ 
well inhabited, and: is govern’d ‘by a mayor and 
aldermen. 

ToTNess, fituated on the Dert, and Tiver- 
ton on the Ex, are both good market towns; and — 
the latter has a good trade for cloths. 

BE DIoRD is commodioufly fituated on the 
Towridge, over which there is a large {tone 
bridge, under hen a vefiel of fixty fons may 
pals. 

DevonsdiRE is in general a barren country ; 
the ground is manur’d with lime, rags, and — 
fand, which they have from the fea fhore. ‘But’ 
ite barrennelevis? fi Moire rteafure recompenced 
by its rich lead and tin mines, and the great 
quantity of th taken from the fea-coafts. | 

We 
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W x went from Devonfhire into Cornwall, 
the moft weftern county in England, which 
thrufts itfelf_as it were into the fea. 

| Tue airis-very fine and healthy; but fubjec& 
‘to forms in the winter feafon, ‘The country is 
in general full of hills and rocks,. but crufted 
over with a fhallow earth; which is for the moft 
' part barren, but then it produces great quantities 
of {tone and flate for building ; asalfo copper and 


precious {tones, call’d Cornifh diamonds ; but it — , 


is moft remarkable for its tin mines, which bring 
immentfe riches, - Thefe tin mines are difcover’d 
by. ftones lying on the furface of the earch, or 
cover’d witha little earth, which they call fnad, 
as fallen from the great. load. If the load where 


the tin lies is a foot and half broad, it is reckon’d. 
a rich work ;. but except many loads run toge+. 


ther, it feldom exceeds a foot. 

Ir the work is large, and requires many hands, 
they have an overfeer or captain who allots each 
man to his proper work; alfo to ix pumps. for 
drawing off the water. . 

In working thefe lead mines, the earth mea 
times falls in, by which feveral people have been 
kilPd; and the amps that arife are, very preju- 


dicial. I gave you a very fingular inftance of, 


working in mines in a former letter, 
Berore the tin is brought) to. perfection it 


pafles through many hands; for after it is dug up; 


in the ftone it is broke to pieces, .and carry’d to 
the ftamping mill to be broke fmaller; and if 
the ftones are moift, they are dry’d by the fire in 
an iron grate. or cradle, From the mae 
mi 
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‘mill it is carry’d to the crazing mill, which 
bruifeth it to fine fand ; but inftead of the craz- 
ing mill they ufe wet ftampers ; then they waft 
the earth from the tin. After this is done, every 
owner carries his proportion to the blowing houfe, 
where it is melted, and caft into pieces of three 
and four hundred weight; on which the owners 
fet each their proper mark ; and then it is carry’d 
to the place of coinage. 10s a 

THE towns for coinage are Truro, Helfton, 
Liftwithiel, and Liskerd; and the times of 
coinage are about Midfummer and Michaelinas. 

‘T HE tinners have great privileges; fuch as 
keeping courts, call’d Stannery courts, in which 
all controverfies are decided, when either plaintiff 
or defendant deals in black and whitetin; and 
they cannot be fued in any other court. — 

Tue chief officeriscal?d, The warden of the 
Stannery, who acts both as judze in law, and 
chancellor in equity. 

THe Cornith men fpeak a fort of language of 
their own ; and a traveller after refiding fome 
time in London, will be as much at a lof to 
underftand them, as if he had never been-in 
England. They are great wreitlers: The Corzifh 
hug, a way of throwing a man, being much 
practis’d in other parts of England, ‘They are 
much inclin’d to feafting and merry making, and 
are for the moft part of dn holpitable difpofi- 
tion. 

TuHIs country has very few places of note, 
yet fends more members to parliament than any 
county in England; for there are many. good 

towns 
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towns in England that fend none, yet in. Corn~ 
wall if there is but two or three thatched houfes, 
it fends members to parliament. 

FaLMOUT H is indeed a good harbour for 
fhips, where a hundred fail may fafely ride at 
anchor: At the entrance into it isa rock, which 
the inhabitants call Crage; but is of no detri- 
ment ; for when the tide comes in, it difcovers 
it felf by a pole fix’d on it; and at low water it 
is plainly feen 

T is a tewn of good trade, aya by a 
mayor, and has a g ood market on ‘Thurfdays for 
corn and provifions, 


T RU RO, feated on a branch of Falmouth. 
_ haven, is pretty large and well inhabited ; this he- 


ing the place where the Weftern affizesare held ; 
it is gevern’d by a mayor, and has two markets 
a week, 

A great part of this country runs along the 
fea coafts; at. The Nafs point the land thrufts 
itfelf into a promontory, atthe fouth weft of 
which is The Lezard point; a great mark for 
feamen. 

LAMoRNY point is the moft weftern part of 
this county, and the’ kingdom of England ; and 
here the land ftretches itfelf to a point between 
the Irifh and Britith feas. 


HavinG now got to our journey’s end ;_ after 
ftaying a fhort time in this country, a letter was 
difpatch’d to. have our yatcht in. readinefs at 
Falmouth; and after having fail’d by a great 
part of the Englifh coaft, at. laft we arriv’d at 

London ; 
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London ; where I am at prefent in a good flate 
of health, and much pleas’d with my travels. 
Tam, 
SIR, 


Your Friend and Servant. 


LETTER XIV. 


S.I,R, 


| HERE fend you fome general remarks upon 

the Englifh nation. Their Kings are, or may 
be, the moft great and happy men upon earth, 
if they aim not at abfolute authority ; but when 
once they attempt it, their happinefs is loft, if 
not their crown. 

Tn £ y have three fine palaces within twelve 
miles of one another, viz. At St. James’s, Ken- 
fington, and Hampton-court ; the latter moft 
‘delightfully fituated.on the banks of the Thamesy. 
in a country which confifts chiefly of rich paf=. 
tures and fine feats, the houfes in every village 
being built like palaces. 
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-PLENTY is in moft parts of the kingdom, 
and induftry every where ; but the artizans and 
‘working men in London are the moft laborious 
in the whole kingdom ; the country people in ge- 
neral not being fo covetous, but allow themfelves 
feveral recreations. Thé people are good-natur’d, 
in common life; but very much the contrary 
when favours are ask’d; and from good-nature 
become very furly : They are very much given 
to ufury, and will do nothing without a reward, 
for thofe that do fervices thro’ a principle of ge- 
nerofity, are often laugh’d at by the very perfons 
they have ferv’d: ‘Fherefore in moft cafes the 
Englifh make fure and lawful bargains for what- . 
ever they undertake. “They aye apt to-over- 
reach one afother in trade; and will do little 
a&tions for profit, 

Tuey have agreat many laws, yet few know 
what they are, but the profelsd lawy ers 3 who 
make prodigious advantage of the law; info- 
much that people are afraid of what ought to be. 
their proteétion ; looking upon the law as a de- 
vouring monfter. 

Tue kingdom abounds with arlitchhes? 3 be- 
fides vaft numbers of what they call meeting- 
houfes, frequented by Presbyterians, Baptifts, 
Quakers, Independents, and innumerable other 
deriominaticns of religion, Every” man is, tole-_ 
rated to. worfhip God in what manner he pleated, 
except the Reman Catholicks ; yet they are un-— 
der the fanét'on of foreign Ampbafladors, and - 
increafe prolly , aes 
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excellent form; yet cuftom has made it fo fa- 
miliar, that the people goffip, take fnuff, ob- 
ferve drefs ; and in fhort are guilty of a thou- 
fand. little indecencies the whole time of divine 
fervice; fome indeed are very quiet, and fleep 
_ inftead of praying. No regularity is obferv’d; 
fome kneeling, fome flanding, fome fitting, and 
fome laughing. 

I have not been a little furpriz’d at the ftupi- 
dity of the Englith people, for reading the Jewith 
laws in their churches, as facred, and difregard- 
ing their own, which are the folemn ties and 
sule of the kingdom. I here fend you fome of 
thefe Jewifh laws, with what remarks I have 
made upon them. 

. Fa man entice a woman that is not betrothed, 
and lie with ber ; he feall furely endow ber to be 
bis wife, 

T HI1s lawis not regarded: For if aman de- 
bauchesa woman with her ownconfent, no farther 
recompence is made, than that the man fhalf 
take care of the child, if the woman brings forth: 
Parifh law indeed obliges the man to marry 2 
woman he gets with child, provided he can’t 
give fecurity for its maintenance, 

RABBITS, hares, and fwines ffs are fir- 
bidden: yet the Engitth” reckon al} thefe dainty . 
difhes; The lapwing is likewife forbidden, yet. 
efteem’d as fine food, and eat accordingly ; mice 
and. fnails are forbidden, yet admin.ftred medi- 
cinally..... | 
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THE foreskin of a male-child is to be cut 
round; yet never obferv’d, 

EVERY year the people are to be cleanfed 
from their fins, which is never regarded. — 

NO man foall eat blood; the Englifh people 
tranfgrefs this law in two refpeéts; firft, they 
- eat the blood; and fecondly they eat the blood 
of fwines. 

THE corners of mens beards are not to be 
touch’d ; the Englifh fhave all their beards off. 

THE priefts fhall not make baldnefs upon their 
heads, nor foave off the corners of their beards; 
they both make bald their heads, wear as pretty 
perriwigs as any men; and give the barbers as 
trouble much in fhaving their beards, as any 
beaux in the kingdom. 

THE priefis foall not take a wife that is a 
whore ; a noblemen’s chaplain will often marry 
his mafter’s caft-off whore to get a good bene- 
fice. | 
_LHE. daughter of a prieft that playeth the 
whore fhall be burnt with fire. The priefts 
daughters are fo remarkable for being whores, 
that it is a common proverb among the Englifh, 
4 parfon’'s daughter to make a whore, Neither 
is their punifhment greater than any other 
whores, 

_A high prieft foall not marry a widow. The 
high priefts make no fcruple of it, provided the 
widow is rich, 

NVQ man to be admitted. into the priefthood, 
that hath any blemifh, or is lame, hath anp thing- 


— fuperfiuaus, or that 1s broken fected or broken han- 


ded, 


Ca) 
ded, crook back’d, a dwarf; if he has the feur- 
vey or fcabs, or has his ftones broken, he is like- 


 _ wife forbidden the priefthood. . 


THE priefts have as many blemifhes.as any 
gmen; feveral are lame both in body and mind, 
and have abundance of fuperfluities; the broken 
handed or broken footed are .not deny’d the 
priefthood ; there are feveral crook-back’d priefts, ~ 
and dwarfs, for the ftature is not regarded ; the 
{curvy or feabs are no hindrance; and they ne- 
ver examine whether a prieft’s ftones are whole 
or broken. 

THE owners of the field are not io clear 
_ the corners of it, neither are they to take the 
gleanings, but leave them to the poor. The cor- 
ners of all fields are clear’d as much as pofiible; 
and the poor have not the gleanings, 

EVERY feventh year the land is to lie uncul- 
tivated; and not fo much as the natural produce 
to be gathered; this law is fo far from being ob- 
ferv’d, that the land fhall not lie uncultivated 
for twenty years, if it will produce any thing ~ 
that will turn to gain. 

VE fhall eat no manner of fat, of ox, fheep, 
or goat. ‘This is fo far from being obferv’d, 
that many people eat fcarce any thing but fat. 

IF a man is jealous of bis wife the prieft frail 
charge her with this oath: If no man hath lain 
with thee, be thou free from this bitter water that 
caufes the curfe; but if thou baft lain with ane- 
ther man befides thy husband, The Lard make 
thee a curfe among the people; and thy thigh tg 
rot and belly to fwell. The woman is to fay Amen, — 

| Atty 
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Amen, and then to drink the bitter water. Al 
' this is not regarded in the leaft, nor any credit 
given to the bitter water; nor I believe by few 
- fo much as thought of. | 
_ IF any man take a wife, and go in unto her, 

and hate her, and give occafion of peech againft 
‘her, and bring up an evil name upon her, and 
Say, I took this woman, and when I came to her, 
1 wit Haste her not a maid. Then fhall the father of 

the damfel and her mother, take and bring forth 
the tokens of the damfe[’s virginity, unto the elders 
of the city in the gate. ‘This is fuch a prepo~ 
fterous law, that it would be reckon’d obfcenity 
in any other book than the Bible; and a man 
would be look’d upon as a brute to think of 
expofing the fecrets of the female fex, fo far 
as to have the tokens of his wife’s virginity 
made a fhow. 

WHE N men firive together one with ano- 
ther, and the wife of the one draweth near for to 
deliver her husband out of the hand of him that 
finteth him, and putteth forth her hand, and ta- 
keth him by the fecrets: Then thou fhalt cut off 
her hand : thine eye fhalt not pity ber. This the 
Englifh people would call an tmpudent and ma- 
licious aétion ; yet no perfon dare cut a woman’s 
hand off for fo doing. 

HIE that is wounded in the ftones, or hath his 
privy member cut off, fball not enter into the con- 
gregation of the Lord. 

A baftard frall not enter into the congregation 
of the Lord, even to his tenth generation, 2 
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Ax people have liberty to enter. into the 


congregation of the Lord, without being. asked. 
any queftions, either concerning their ftones: or 


their privy members, And if baftards were ex= 


cluded to the tenth generation, one fourth part 
of the whole kingdom would be excluded., ~ 


THERE are abundance more of thet infig- 
nificant laws read in their churches, but the - 
laws of the kingdom never read in them. Be- 


fides a fett of the Englifh ftatutes cofts too 
much money for many people to purchafe. In- 
ftead therefore of reading the Jewifh laws, every 
parifh ought to have the laws of England com- 
pleat, chain’d in a proper place in their church, 

where every one might have the liberty of re- 
ferring to them upon any occafion. And ever 


Sunday, or publick ‘holiday, ‘the prieft fhould — 


read one of thefe acts; and when a new one is 
made, as there are generally feveral every feffions 
of parliament ; they ought to be publickly read 
in all churches and places of worfhip; by this 
means no one could plead ignorance; which 
numbers may now do with a great deal of 
truth, The Englifh are undoubtedly a wife peo- 
ple in making laws; but I think their wifdom 
deficient in their method of communicating them _ 
to the publick, . 


Tuus my dear friend I have given you-a 
general account of the Englifh nation, as to 
their manners, laws, cuftoms, defcription of the 
country, and every thing worth notice which 
has occur’d to me, 


be 


_ 
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“I intend very fhortly to fet out for my na- 
tive country, to enjoy the pleafure of converfing 
with my old hearty friends. 4 

Tuus wifhing you health, happinefs, long 
life, and all the enjoyments the earth can af- 
ford. I remain . 


Your confiant, undifguisd, and 


fincere Friend fur CVEF. 


